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By Edward 
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CHAPTER I. 


LIEN ‘Timmy Ahearn, at seven 
W o'clock in the evening, had 
swept the group of sunburned 
urchins surrounding him with the com- 
pelling eyes of an embryonic boss, and 
had asked, in a voice shrill with en- 
thusiasm, ‘Ain't we had a day to beat 
de band?” no dissentient note echoed 
through the chorus of assent that had 
followed his query. 

“I liked de ladee wot sung ‘Mamie,’ 
best,” remarked Extry Billy, the news- 
boy, with the air of a connoisseur. 

“She ain't in it wid de Princess,” 
cried Mickey Sullivan, gazing dreamily 
across the Hudson toward the West- 
chester shore. 

‘But de Princess can’t sing,” 
Extry Billy, warmly. 
‘ker, but dat’s all. 
from you, all de time. 

le fambly, 


argued 

“She’s a good- 
She’s miles away 

But de Canary 
ird’s in de right from de 
start.” 

“De Princess don’t have to sing,” as- 
serted Mickey, stoutly, realizing, as he 
glanced at the eager faces of his com- 
panions, that he had become the cham- 
pion of an unpopular cause. “De Prin- 
cess was made to look at t’row’ an op’ry 
glass. She wouldn’t get off de perch 
fer nobuddy. Wot do youse know 
about de reel push, any way? I ain’t 
saving’ dat de Canary Bird ain't all 


g 
right. But she ain't one, two, t’ree wid 


de Princess.” 
Of a truth, it had been a great and 
House. 


glorious day at the Mission 
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‘\\ Marital Vacation,’ ‘‘ The Manhattaners,”’ 


Ete. 


Early in the afternoon, Timmy, who 
had won his leadership through the pos- 
session of a vivid imagination, domi- 
nated by a strong will, had sent out a 
band of scouts to scour the country in 
search of invaders. One of the skir- 
mishers had quickly returned from a 
dash up the roadway leading to High 
Rock Inn. Flushed and panting, the 
lucky scout had reported to his captain: 

“A large squad o’ summer boarders 
is movin’ down de turnpike. Dey’ll be 
too strong fer us, captain, if dey ‘tack 
us widout we have re-enforcements.” 

“Dat’ll do, bubby,” Timmy had com- 
mented, haughtily. “I’m runnin’ dis 
campaign, and I ain't askin’ no advice 
from a privut.” 

But pride goeth before a fall, and a 
few moments later Captain Ahearn had 
een that his outposts had been driven 
in, and that the Mission House and its 
surroundings were in the grasp of the 
And, presently, he and his follow- 
ers had found themselves actually re- 
joicing at their own defeat, for the in- 
vaders had proved to be a most enter- 
taining crowd. It seldom happened that 
visitors to the Mission House—and 
many, alas, there were—were both tact- 
ful and amusing. Timmy and his col- 
leagues cherished a deeply-rooted dis- 
like for the uppish philanthropist, of 
either sex, who seemed to imagine that 
a beneficiary of a Fresh Air Fund was 
made happier by such questions as the 
following: 

“Where do you live, little boy ?’ 

“Are you very happy here?” 


foe. 


’ 
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“Aren’t you afraid of cows?” 
“You'll never feel like swearing 
again, will you, young man?” 

“Have you learned to love the church 
service, my child ?” 
“Can you tell 
daisy yet, bubby ?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be a farmer all 
your life, and never go back to $ 


a sunflower from a 


otanion 


Now, the callers from High Rock 
Inn that afternoon had been neither pat- 
ronizing nor inquisitive. There had 
been eight of them, four young women 
in summer costumes, that seemed to 
have been made in fairyland, and four 
smooth-shaven, smiling, high-spirited 
young men in duck trousers, beautiful 
shirts, and real Panama straw hats. 

Rumor, whispering to the excited 
little girls of the Mission House, had 
soon set gossip chattering to the excited 
little boys. 

“Say, mister,” cried Timmy Ahearn, 
mounting the steps of the piazza, and 
boldly addressing a handsome youth, 
whose eyes were at that moment fixed 
upon a large, white, steam yacht, 
headed down the Hudson, two miles 
away. “Say, mister,” repeated the ur- 
chin. Then, his courage decreasing 
somewhat, he had added, in an awe- 
stricken whisper: “Dey tell me you’s 
a play-actor. Is dat de straight tip?” 

“There’s a difference of opinion in 
that matter, young fellow,” Harold 
Gwynne had answered, smiling down 
into the freckled face of his inquisitor. 
“There are those who say that I can 
sing, but can’t act; while others assert 
that I can act, but can’t sing. There are 
a few—in the profession, of course— 
who cry aloud in the market place that 
I can do neither. The latter are very 
precious to me, my boy. The tongue of 
envy is the success, you 
know.” 

“Stow dat, will ye, and give me de 
straight tip,” grumbled Timmy, shift- 
ing his bare feet nervously. 

“Miss Morrison,” cried the young 
tenor, addressing a tall, graceful, dark- 
haired girl, who was at that moment 
surrounded by a _ group of open- 
mouthed boys and girls, staring up at 


tocsin of 


her with undisguised admiration, “Miss 
Morrison, will you"be kind enough to 
give this young man here ‘de straight 
tip’ as to my professional merits? In 
other words, am I or am I not? If I 
am not, what the dickens am I?” 

Ethel Morrison’s silvery laugh, as an 
old-school novelist would have called it, 
rang out gavly above the merry chatter 
of children, who had begun to realize 
that these actor-folk were the most 
amusing visitors that the Mission 
House had received this season. 

“Look at her teet’!’ exclaimed an ob- 
servant miss of ten, gazing up at the 
smiling actress with eyes big with ad- 
miration. 

“Strawberries and cream ain’t in it 
fer a minute, Maggie,”’ whispered Ex- 
try Billy, at her elbow. ‘Look at dem 
iv'ries !” 

“The proof of the pudding, Harold, 
is in the eating,” cried Miss Morrison, 
gayly. “There is a piano inside. I will 
play your accompaniments gladly, if 
you wish to convince these children 
that you have not mistaken your voca- 
tion.” 

“Thanks. 
ment, and we'll set ‘de straight tip’ to 
music. I want to see that yacht go by. 
[ think it’s Jack Rockwood’s Rip Van 
Winkle. Isn’t she a beauty?” 

“Look at him, now, Ethel,” ex- 
claimed a tall, broad-shouldered, light- 
haired, blue-eyed man, pointing a finger 
of scorn at Harold Gwynne. “The soul 
of the artist is not in him. The toy of 
the multi-millionaire breaks upon his 
sight, and, lo! he falls upon his knees, 
ungrateful, sordid, and, a, Philistine, 
worships a golden calf.” 

The assailed tenor turned from the 
river to gaze calmly at Clifford Mal- 
den, the blond barytone, who had ac- 
cused him of the one unpardonable sin. 

“You wished to see a_play-actor, 
sonny,” remarked Gwynne, presently, 
glancing down at Timmy Ahearn, who 
still lingered at his side. ‘Permit me 
to present to you Mr. Clifford Malden. 
To use the patois of the top gallery, 
he’s ‘de stuff... He would barter his 
soul, not for gold, ah, no, but for a 
mere song. And that is art! He would 


I'll be with you in a mo- 
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destroy yonder fair white vessel by a 
wave of his hand, if thereby grace 
might be added to a gesture. And that 
is art! He would drop you and me 
down his melodious throat, bubby, if 
he could thus make his lower register a 
bit more sympathetic. And that is art! 
He would 4 

“Ye's talkin’ outside de limit, mis- 
ter,” grumbled Timmy, fascinated, but 
reproachful. ‘‘Get inside de ropes ag’in, 
will ye?” 

“At once, my boy,” cried Gwynne, 
laughingly. ‘Come, Miss Morrison, 
we'll give the little ones a song! Re- 
tract your unjust charge, Clifford, for, 
behold, I turn my back upon the golden 
calf, alias the steam yacht, Rip Van 
li inkle, to fly to the worship of the 
goddess—what’s her name?—who rul- 
eth over the realm of tenor solos.” 

Presently the largest room in the 
Mission House, devoted to the varied 
purposes of religion, education, and 
recreation, presented a picturesque ap- 
pearance as seen from the piazza 
through an open window. 

Ethel Morrison had seated herself at 
the piano, and Harold Gwynne’s rich, 
seductive tenor was luring little chil- 
dren into that land where it is “always 
afternoon.” It mattered not to him 
that his auditors were ignorant little 
waifs from a city’s slums; he gave him- 
self to the rendition of his solo with the 
abandon of the enthusiast, tempered by 
the restraint of the master of technique. 
Staring at him with wide-open eyes, the 
children seemed to be hypnotized by a 
voice that carried them upward and on- 
ward through strange, starry realms, 
vibrant with a melody new and marvel- 
ous to their young souls. Timmy 
Ahearn described his sensations, later 
on, in words that were widely quoted 
at the Mission House. 

“Dey give me de straight tip, all 
right. He wuz a dandy, dat feller wid 
de way-up voice. While he wuz singin’ 
[ t’ought I was sittin’ on de top peak o’ 
de highest mountain, eatin’ ice cream 
wid me eyes shut.” 

“And now, boys and girls,” cried 
Gwynne, after the schoolroom had 
ceased to echo with the applause that 
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tiny, brown hands had heaped upon the 
altar of his vanity, “Mr. Clifford Mal- 
den will remove from his ice chest a 
dainty little morsel for your delectation, 
entitled ‘Mike McCarthy’s Wake.’ Do 
you know the chorus?” 

“Bet cher life we do,’ 
in delight. 

Malden “brought down de house,” as 
Timmy Ahearn put it. “‘McCarthy’s 
Wake,” meeting with wild approval, 
was followed by ‘Finnigan’s Fancy 
Ball,” Miss Morrison continuing to play 
the accompaniments with a_ good- 
natured patience, that endeared her to 
the hearts of her appreciative and sus- 
ceptible audience. 

“Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 

f heaven,” whispered 


, 


cried the boys, 


the kingdom of 
Malden, bending toward her at the con- 
clusion of a rollicking chorus, and the 
girl glanced into his gentle eyes with 
appreciation and sympathy, surprised at 
the depth of feeling in his voice. 

Then it was that she was moved to 
sing, in a voice. somewhat unsteady at 
first, but growing firm, and round, and 
tear-compelling, as she went on, the 
simple, pathetic story of “Little Boy 
Blue.” As the song died away upon 
the summer breeze that drifted through 
the windows, not a sound broke the 
stillness of the room. But suddenly 
there came from the piazza the rhyth- 
mic clapping of enthusiastic hands, and 
a cheery, rather self-satisfied voice, 
cried loudly: 

“Brava! Bravissima! 
core!” 

Flushing with surprise, for the voice 
was that of a stranger, Ethel Morrison 
stood erect, glancing, with a gleam of 
displeasure in her eyes, toward the win- 
dow. Several men and women, in 
yachting costumes, stood peering into 
the schoolroom, evidently hugely 
amused by the picturesque scene upon 
which they had stumbled. 

“It’s Jack Rockwood and his wife,” 
Ethel Morrison heard Harold Gwynne 
remark, as he made his way toward the 
door. Suddenly he turned and retraced 
his steps. Addressing Malden, who 
stood beside the girl, he said, lightly : 


Encore! En- 
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“You won’t consider me a lost sheep 
from the fold of art, will you, Clifford, 
if I go out and greet these old friends of 
mine ?” 

“T don’t see that you have any alter- 
native, my boy,’ answered Malden, 
smilingly. Then he turned toward 
Ethel. 

“T have one more song on my list for 
these children,” he said, as if the advent 
of the yachting party was a matter of 
no moment to him. “If you can play 
the music to ‘Mamie,’ my dear, I'll try 
to dry the tears that your ‘Little Boy 
Blue’ has brought forth.” : 


CHAPTER II. 


It was thus that the Canary Bird and 
Clifford Malden sang a popular ditty in 
harmonious accord, supported in the 
choral passages by eager, childish 


voices, the while the Princess, as Timmy 
Ahearn was to dub Mrs. Jack Rock- 
wood later on, gazed through the open 


window at the singers, a smile that was 
not altogether cold playing across her 
patrician face. Patrician, as here em- 
ployed, is, of course, not American, and, 
is perhaps more or less obsolescent. For, 
through the abolition of caste and the 
triumph of democracy, it must happen 
that the so-called aristocratic type of 
countenance shall not, hereafter, offend 
the eyes of generations devoted to the 
theory and practice of equality. The 
haughty curve of a delicate nostril, the 
lofty tilt of a°’ domineering brow, the 
vanishing lines of an unsympathetic 
mouth, the well-defined contour of a 
chin suggesting pride of race, the cold, 
gray eves, that look down upon a pros- 
trate world, must pass away in 
that progressive iconoclasm that began 
its glorious career by chopping off the 
queenly head of Marie Antoinette! 
Now, Mrs. Jack Rockwood, née 
Anneke Varick, would have been guil- 
lotined on sight by Maximilien Robes- 
pierre. When Timmy Ahearn called 
her “de Princess” he voiced the impres- 
sion that she was wont to make upon 
all sensitive observers. What could a 


these 


woman, born of a reactionary race, do 
to atone for her aristocratic outward 
seeming in an age that is  conse- 
crated to democratic ideals; but. still 
without its Robespierre? At one time 
it had seemed to Anneke Varick that 
she must devote her life to social set- 
tlement work, in order to place herself 
in touch with her own generation. But, 
by the end of her third season in so- 
ciety, Jack Rockwood had purchased a 
firm foothold within the inner circle, 
and Miss Varick had been assured by 
her most intimate friends—indirectly, 
of course—that yellow imillions offer a 
fair return for blue blood. 

It was true, of course, that there lay 
a taint upon the Rockwood fortune. 
But, was it fair to hold young Jack re- 
sponsible for the fact that old Jack had 
been somewhat unscrupulous in his 
methods, after the manner of his kind? 
Young Jack had never evaded a law, 
bribed a legislator, influenced a judge, 
tampered with a jury, cornered one of 
the necessaries of life, nor employed 
charity to cover a multitude of sins. On 
the contrary, the boy had persistently 
refused to permit ‘the old man” to lure 
him into the net of his complicated 
affairs, and in the end young Jack felt 
that he had acted wisely. Upon his 
father’s death, he had been enabled, 
through his ignorance of the details of 
a great financier’s career, to come into 
the enjoyment of an income of four 
hundred thousand dollars a year, with- 
out the slightest qualm of conscience. 
Though old Jack’s millions had been ac- 
quired in the shade, there seemed to 
be no reason why young Jack should 
not spend them in the sunshine. And 
where does the sun shine so brightly as 
within the charmed circle of New 
York’s aristocracy? Cradled though 
he had been in Chicago, Jack had come 
East early in life in search of the “open 
sesame” that should gain for him 
eventually a place among the American 
elect that his father could never have 
obtained. From a _ most exclusive 
boarding school in New Hampshire, the 
boy had gone to Yale, and, in the full- 
ness of time, had ‘‘made” a senior so- 
ciety. From that day he had found it 
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easy to compass his ambition. But his 
triumphs had been almost too quickly 
won to satisfy a certain restlessness in 
Jack’s nature, that had been inherited 
from his father and nurtured by his 
upbringing. On the very day of his 
death, at the age of seventy, old Rock- 
wood had said to his private secretary : 
“Tl have found.life a most entertaining 
experience. I have never been bored 
for a moment.” In his thirtieth year, 
young Jack was forced to confess to 
himself, now and then, that, like Alex- 
ander, he could find it in his heart to 
weep for new worlds to conquer. The 
inner circle, he had discovered, is more 
fascinating from a distance than at 
close range. An Anneke Varick may 
lose something of her charm when she 
becomes a Mrs. Jack Rockwood. One 
tires, eventually, of a steam yacht; and 
the trouble with a racing stable is that, 
if it is to be maintained, its owner must 
take it very seriously. 


“You are much to be_ envied, 


Gwynne,” Rockwood was saying, as he 
shook the tenor’s hand with real cor- 


dialitv. “‘You go through life dispen- 
sing pleasure, as a lawn-sprinkler spat- 
ters water in all directions. Mrs. Rock- 
wood, allow me to recall to you my 
friend, Mr. Harold Gwynne. You re- 
member hearing him sing the réle of Sir 
Galahad last season.” 

“Delighted to meet you again, Mr. 
Gwynne,” said Mrs. Rockwood, smiling 
conventionally at the actor. “But I do 
not approve of you at all. It is wicked 
to turn Tennyson into light opera. 
What awful sacrilege, Mr. Gwynne, 
have you planned to commit this fall?” 

“At the worst, Mrs. Rockwood,” re- 
marked Gwynne, on the defensive, ‘at 
the worst, my sacrilege is, so to speak, 
vicarious. Are not the librettist and the 
public more to blame than Iam? And 
you came to see Sir Galahad, Mrs. 
Rockwood ?” 

“Peccavi!” exclaimed 
smilingly. “And I was charmed with 
your rendition, Mr. Gwynne. That is 
Ethel Morrison at the piano, is it not? 
I am so glad that we put in here. I 
really want to meet her.” 

A slight flush crept into the tenor’s 


Mrs. Jack, 
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handsome face. Mrs. Rockwood’s mild 
emphasis on the word “really” had 
struck his quick ear. An interesting 
problem instantly presented itself to his 
mind. Why was it that he never felt 
the slightest annoyance at Jack Rock- 
wood’s somewhat patronizing attitude 
toward him, while the slightest hint of 
Mrs. Jack’s well-disguised feeling of 
aloofness touched him to the quick? 
Perhaps, he reflected, even if it was not 
a question of sex, it might have a bear- 
ing upon the subject of birth. In other 
words, Gwynne, willy-nilly, found him- 
self predisposed to take a Varick much 
more seriously than a Rockwood. What 
galled him was the conviction that Mrs. 
Jack thoroughly understood his inclina- 
tion in this regard. Her cold, gray 
eyes-seemed to read the secrets of his 
very soul, and he caught himself won- 
dering whether Jack Rockwood were 
really as happy as he appeared to be. 

“How beautiful she is!’ continued 
Mrs. Rockwood, glancing at Ethel Mor- 
rison through the window. “And such 
a wonderful voice! I have been watch- 
ing her for years, Mr. Gwynne, and her 
success is not a surprise to me.” 

“Indeed?” exclaimed the tenor, 
thrown off his guard for a moment, 
“But she came to us only last season. 
She made her début in ‘Sir Galahad,’ 
you know.” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Gwynne,”  per- 
sisted Mrs. Rockwood, mildly amused 
by the curiosity that gleamed in the 
tenor’s eyes, “I heard Miss Morrison 
sing when she was not yet sixteen years 
of age. Her father’s name, you know, 
is Van Vechten.” 

“Yes. She took her mother’s name 
for the profession,” admitted Gwynne, 
coldly. He felt hurt at Mrs. Rock- 
wood’s tone and manner. Then shame 
for his own pique came over him, and 
he said, lightly: ‘It is not bad form to 
travel incognito by stage, you know, 
Mrs. Rockwood.” 

“Listen!” cried Mrs. Rockwood, put- 
ting up a daintily-gloved little hand, in 
behalf of silence. ‘‘They are about to 
sing again.” 

“Mamie, Mamie, ain’t you ashamie ?” 
chorused the children, gayly, warming 
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to their music through-the enthusiasm 
of Clifford Malden, and the realization 
that their audience had increased some- 
what in size, and very greatly in mag- 
nificence. 

Mickey Sullivan, who had gained 
much worldly wisdom through the con- 
stant perusal of vellow journals, had 
whispered to Maggie: “De play-actors 
is all right. I ain't sayin’ dey ain’t hot 
stuff. But, get onto de swells from de 
yacht, Mag. I wisht I had a futtygraf 
of de Princess in de winder over dare.” 

Mickey’s admiration for the yachting 
party was increased a moment later by 
Rockwood’s advent to the schoolroom. 
Tall, well-built, with straight, black 
hair, clean-cut, rather hawklike fea- 
tures, stern in repose, but now softened 
by a smile, Jack Rockwood was a man 
not to be overlooked in a crowd. As 
he made his way through the throng of 
open-eyed and open-mouthed children, 
there was in his very walk the sugges- 
tion of an autocratic personality. As 
Timmy Ahearn put it: “Ye could tell 


be his back dat he t’ought he owned de 


eart’. 

“T trust that you have not forgotten 
me, Mr. Malden,” Rockwood remarked, 
as he approached the piano, extending a 
hand toward the barytone. “I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at the Players 
last spring.” 

“And you wish to know Miss Morri- 
son,” said Malden, to himself, succumb- 
ing to the inevitable, as gracefully as 
he could, and making the presentation 
forced upon him with the cool civility of 
a thorough man-of-the-world. 

“It is such a pleasure, Miss Morri- 
son,” said Rockwood, leaning lightly 
against the piano, and glancing down at 
the soprano’s upturned face, “it is such 
a pleasure to be able to say to you how 
greatly I have admired your work in 
‘Sir Galahad.’ ” 

“T can tell you just what he is saying 
to her,” remarked Mrs. Rockwood, 
laughingly, turning from the window to 
look straight into Harold Gwynne’s 
eyes. “Jack is at this moment praising 
Miss Morrison’s professional skill.” 

“And why should he not, Mrs. Rock- 
wood?” asked the tenor, somewhat 


curtly. “It is surely worthy of praise, 
don’t you think ?” 

“But a moment ago I told you, Mr. 
Gwynne, that I had admired the girl’s 
talent for years. She is stunningly 
handsome, and her voice is marvelous. 
I wonder—do you think i 

To the tenor’s astonishment, Mrs. 
Rockwood showed a touch of embar- 
rassment. To Gwynne’s mind came the 
thought that somehow the woman’s 
hesitancy made her more human for a 
moment. It was as if a goddess had 
suddenly sneezed. 

“What I had in mind was this,” went 
on Mrs. Rockwood, at once. “I am 
giving a dinner at Dunderberg Lodge 
next week. Do you suppose, Mr. 
Gwynne, that I could persuade Miss 
Morrison to sing for us?” 

“Really, Mrs. Rockwood, I haven’t 
the slightest idea,” answered the tenor, 
after politely weighing the question for 
a moment. ‘We are very busy with re- 
hearsals at the inn just now. But Miss 
Morrison has a charming disposition. 
She is very obliging and unselfish.” 

Gwynne’s remark won for him a 
glance of approval from Mrs. Jack’s 
gray eyes. She admired the man for 
his loyalty to his profession. Very deli- 
cately, but very clearly, the tenor had 
intimated that, by going to Dunderberg 
Lodge, Ethel Morrison would confer a 
favor upon Mrs. Rockwood. But quick- 
witted and impressionable though Har- 
old Gwynne might be, he could not 
fathom Mrs. Jack’s motives for the step 
that she seemed to be inclined to take. 

“Tf I were Mrs. Rockwood,” he 
thought, as he glanced at Rockwood, 
who had taken Malden’s place beside 
Miss Morrison, “I should choose Pade- 
rewski or the De Reszkes to entertain 
my dinner guests.” 

“Won't you take me to Miss Morri- 
son, Mr. Gwynne?” asked Mrs. Jack, 
presently, lightly touching his arm with 
her gloved hand. ‘You see, I can never 
trust Jack to be his own chauffeur. He 
has the crudest ideas about how and 
when to use the brake.” 

Harold Gwynne, despite the fact that 
he was a professional tenor, had his 
moments of self-distrust “After all,” 
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he reflected, as he accompanied Mrs. 
Jack to the music-room, “I’m not quite 
sure that I thoroughly understand every 
type of woman.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Dunderberg Lodge was the unpre- 
tentious name of a modern palace, over- 
looking a vast domain recently acquired 
by Jack Rockwood. ‘That the latter 
had assumed the bearing of one who 
“owns de eart’,” as Timmy Ahearn had 
put it, was not at all surprising. From 
the windows and piazzas of his summer 
home the Earl of Dunderberg, as the 
village wit had dubbed him, could gaze 
for miles in every direction upon hills 
and valleys, fields and forests that were 
his by right of purchase. 

“What I want,” he had said to his 
agent, shortly after he had made An- 
neke Varick his wife, “you may not 
easily find—an estate in the mountains, 
near a waterway open to steam yachts, 
in a country possessing historical asso- 
ciations, and within easy reach of New 
York.” 

“That’s not a very hard nut to crack, 
Mr. Rockwood,” the agent had assured 
him, with that absolute confidence in the 
power of money, that is so becoming to 
the trusted employee of a multi-million- 
aire, “ that I can get what 
you're after up the Hudson. Most of 
the good things along the river have 
been gobbled up, but there are a few 
still left on the west side that 
might be made to serve your purpose. 
It means buying up the small farmers, 
of course, and some of them are quite 
stubborn, as I have reason to know. 
They don’t like to sell land that has 
come down to them from their great- 
great-grandfathers. But there’s more 
than one way to skin a cat, you know.” 

‘This man,” Rockwood had reflected, 
razing thoughtfully at his agenf, 
‘would have won my father’s admira- 

nm. The word ‘success’ is stamped 

on his face. There is no maudlin 
ntiment lurking like a poison in his 
stem. He would sell his grand- 
father’s clock for a fancy price. But 


guess 


ACTeS 
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what of it? I need him in my busi- 
ness, and that’s the main point. If I 
can afford to buy up these small farms, 
is there any good reason why I 
shouldn’t? What’s a great-great-grand- 
father, any way? I had four of ’em, I 
suppose, but I haven’t the slightest idea 
who they were.” 

Two years had passed since then, and 
Jack Rockwood, through the energy 
and cleverness of his agent, had man- 
aged to possess himself of a large part 
of Rockland County, and the mutter- 
ings and curses of the farmers whose 
mortgages had been foreclosed had 
never reached his ears. Mrs. Rock- 
wood had been pleased to express ap- 
proval of Dunderberg Lodge and its 
environment, so what mattered the dis- 
content of the dispossessed? The law 
of the survival of the fittest may be cruel 
and relentless, but Jack Rockwood is 
not responsible for its existence as the 
working formula of the universe. He 
had stood in need of a new toy—a ba- 
ronial estate—and he had possessed the 
wherewithal for its purchase. Surely, 
he is a dangerous iconoclast who denies 
to the multi-millionaire the right to 
spend his income as he pleases! 

“That man Van Vechten is a nui- 
sance,” Rockwood was saying, discon- 
tentedly, the morning after his visit to 
the Mission House. He and Mrs. Jack, 
always early risers in the country, had 
breakfasted together, while their guests 
still dozed lazily, or dawdled over 
dressing. 

“What has he done to annoy you, 
Jack?” asked Mrs. Rockwood, gazing 
at the river gleaming in silvery splendor 
a thousand feet below Dunderberg 
Lodge. She was good to look upon at 
this moment. Her clear-cut features, 
indicating Dutch descent only in the 
color of the eyes, were not absolutely 
symmetrical, but in their general effect 
justified Mrs. Jack’s reputation as a 
beauty. The piazza of a country house, 
lighted by the glare of the early morn- 
ing sun, furnishes a trying environment 
for a woman who may appear hand- 
some enough at night, beneath the glow 
of artificial lights. But Mrs. Jack, 
thanks to her perfect Health, and the 
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skill of her maid, was at her best at this’ 


moment, and even her husband paid to 
her matutinal sightliness the homage of 
an admiring glance. A curious idea 
had come into Rockwood’s mind. What 
if he should permit himself to fall in 
love with his wife? Would it not be 
both amusing and restful, despite the 
fact that it might be considered bad 
form? 

“It’s not what old Van Vechten has 
done that bothers me,” he said, pres- 
ently. “It’s what he refuses to do. If 
I could buy his farm, I could cut a road 
straight from here to the river. It 
would shorten the distance from the 
lodge to the yacht by nearly two miles. 
But the old man is very stubborn—has 
a curious kind of pride—you know.” 

“Why curious, Jack?’ asked Mrs, 
Rockwood, while her husband lighted 
a cigar and aggressivcly blew jets of 
smoke toward the farm that blocked his 
way to the river. “It seems to me that 
Mr. Van Vechten’s pride, as you call 
it, is very natural. His people have 
owned the farm for many generations, 
If I were in his place, I’d die before I’d 
sell the old place, even to gratify the 
whim of—what shall I call you, Jack? 
—the lord of the manor?” 

Rockwood smiled  good-naturedly, 
but his strong, hawklike face gave no 
suggestion of any real sympathy with 
his wife’s attitude toward the matter in 
hand. 

“Now, won't you look at the question 
from a strictly practical standpoint, my 
dear?” he queried. “Old Van Vechten is 
not what the natives of New Haven 
call ‘forehanded.’ ‘Kind o’  shiftless,’ 
the farmers around here say he is. As 
I understand it, he’s a lonely, childless 
widower, whose farm, even if he could 
hang on to it, would go to strangers 
when he dies.” 

Mrs. Jack cast a quick, searching 
glance at her husband’s averted face. 
Smiling coldly, but with a suspicion of 
warmth in her voice, she said: 

“Your informant, Jack, is not very 
thorough in his investigations. Peter 
Van Vechten is not childless. Ethel 
Morrison—you may recall your flirta- 
tion with her at the Mission House yes- 


terday—is his daughter. She makes 
use of her mother’s name for the stage, 
but she is, in reality, the last of the 
Van Vechtens. Her father, I have been 
told, although he was opposed to her 
ambitions, mortgaged his farm to give 
her the education that she needed for 
her career.” 

Rockwood nonchalantly flipped the 


. ashes from his cigar, his eves fixed upon 


a sailboat that was bowling along be- 
fore the wind off Stony Point. 

“What a magnificent outlook this is, 
my dear!” he remarked presently, 
making a sweeping gesture with his 
right hand. “And every foot of land 
on both sides of the river deserves a 
monument ora slab. Washington, Ar- 
nold, Wavne, André did a whole lot of 
stunts around here. It’s inspiring, isn’t 
ei 

“Peter Van Vechten thinks so, I have 
no doubt,” answered Mrs. Jack, bit- 
ingly. 

Her husband’s studied indilference to 
Ethel Morrison’s parentage had an- 
noyed her, and his changing of the sub- 
ject under discussion had struck her as 
crude and boyish. And Jack was so 
illogical and inconsistent in his predi- 
lections! He could he at times bitter], 
sarcastic toward what he was pleased to 
call the Chinese-American worship of 
ancestors, but, as if in apology for this, 
he affected a warm admiration for the 
achievements of the heroes of the Revo- 
lution. It was her husband’s lack of 
stationary standards that annoyed MIrs. 
Jack. He was neither a radical nor a 
conservative, but something of both. 
To a Colonial dame, to whom a feeling 
for perspective and proportion had 
come as a birthright, Rockwood’s in- 
ability to maintain a consistent attitude 
toward society, past or present, was 
inexplicable. She had heard her hus- 
band often referred to as “a_broad- 
minded man.” She had always resented 
the phrase. It had seemed to carry 
with it an implication that she was nar- 
row in her views, that it was vastly to 
the credit of the husband of Anneke 
Varick to maintain a “broad-minded” 
pose. Surely, if broad-mindedness con- 
sisted in a chaotic mental condition re- 
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carding matters of taste, it was too bad 
that Jack’s mind didn’t shrink as he 
grew older! 

“Still harping on my farmer!” ex- 
claimed Rockwood, petulantly. ‘You 
sav that Ethel Morrison is his daugh- 
ter? She is staying at High Rock Inn, 
is she not? Isn't she on good terms 
with old Van Vechten?” 

“Really, Jack, I don’t know,” an- 
swered Mrs. Rockwood, again glancing 
at his averted face. “She would be a 
most ungrateful creature if she deserted 

old man, after all the sacrifices that 

has made for her. But I imagine 
hat the girl is at the inn for profes- 

nal reasons. She would not be likely 

come to this part of the country for 
the summer if she was at odds with her 
father. I wanted to ask her up here 
to sing for us, Jack. But, if you in- 
tend to force the old man out of his 
farm, of course I shan’t invite her. If 
she came, it would be awkward; and I 
don’t care to subject myself to a re- 
fusal.” 

Rockwood threw away his cigar and 
urned toward his wife. There flick- 
ered across his face a smile that puzzled 
her, as he said: 

“As I understand it, then, my dear, 
you wish me to give up my roadway 
for a song. So be it. But I hope that 
vou'll appreciate the fact that I’m mak- 
ing a real sacrifice, literally, for the sake 
of harmony. I trust that Miss Mor- 
rison’s singing will be worth the price 
that I must pay for it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ethel Morrison, had sting and acted 
like an amateur at rehearsal that day, 
and High Rock Inn echoed with cen- 


sorious murmurs. If the soprano re- 
fused to take her art and her profession 
seriously, how could her associates hope 
to derive any advantage from the morn- 
laborious task? Both Harold 
Gwynne and Clifford Malden had pro- 
tested gently against the soprano’s {lip- 
pancy and indifference. 

“But we know all this rot! 
been letter-perfect for a year. 


ing’s 


We've 
Can’t 
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I get enough exercise without walking 
in my sleep?” Ethel had cried, tossing 
her dark head rebelliously. “Isn’t this 
the merry summer time, when a 

“When everything sings that has a 
voice,” Gwynne hastened to say. 

“And even the creatures that can’t 
sing keep buzzy,” ventured Andrew 
Tarleton, the comedian, who is so irre- 
sistibly funny as King Arthur’s court 
jester in “Sir Galahad.” 

“But you needn’t work overtime, 
Andy,” protested Clifford Malden, 
frowning at Kitty Vernon, who was 
laughing merrily at Tarleton’s sally. 
“Of course, you're letter-perfect, Ethel, 
but there’s a lot of new business this 
season that you don’t know.” . 

‘But think of it,’ protested Ethel, 
while Barry Cornell, the librettist of 
“Sir Galahad,” who was rehearsing the 
company, glared at the refractory so- 
prano with an expletive on his lips and 
anger in his eyes, “think of it, friends, 
Romans, countrymen, the bright sun 
rises in its course to light a race of 
slaves! It sets—and still we are re- 
hearsing. You know how much I love 
you, Barry, but you're a detestable ty- 
rant, all the same. The mountains are 
skipping like rams and the little hills 
like young sheep. All nature skips. 
Why can’t I skip? Because Barry Cor- 
nell—may he go to Halifax—wants me 
to work twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four—that he may add new laurels to 
his majestic brow!” 

“What a hit you’d make in vaudeville, 
Ethel!’ exclaimed Andrew Tarleton, 
mimicking a ballet-dancer in the center 
of the inn parlor. ‘“You’re such a 
beautiful kicker!” 

“But are these rehearsals fair to the 
other guests?” asked the soprano, 
gravely. 

“They have gathered on the piazza, 
every man, woman, and child in the ho- 
tel, to hear vou sing, Ethel,” remarked 
Barry Cornell, diplomatically. 

“What imagination! What genius!’ 
cried Kitty Vernon, in exaggerated rap- 
ture. 

“It seems to me, Barry,” remarked 
Clifford Malden, leaning against the 
piano, and smiling comprehensively at 
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the assemblage, “it seems to me that 
our rehearsal to-day is foredoomed to 
failure. For good and sufficient rea- 
sons, I refuse to place the blame where 
it belongs.” 

“That’s me!” cried Ethel, defiantly. 

“But there is this to be said,” went 
on the barytone, stubbornly, “if we re- 
volt and vamoose this morning, it will 
keep Barry with us a day or two longer 
—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. As for me, I’m going over the 
links before luncheon. If this be 
treason, Barry Cornell, you may put it 
in your pipe and smoke it.” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Tarleton, sol- 
emnly. 

Thus it was that Ethel Morrison, 
craving solitude, found herself content- 
edly seated on a bowlder an hour later, 
gazing down at the silvery splendor of 
the Hudson, that broadened sweepingly 
into Haverstraw Bay to the southward. 
How restful it was to get away from 
the chatterers at the inn and let the 
rustling leaves, the cool, sweet breeze, 
the mountains, rocks, trees, and river lay 
soothing hands upon her unquiet soul! 

Ethel removed her straw hat from 
her head and listlessly thrust the daisies 
that she had plucked by the wayside be- 
tween the ribbon and the crown. Then, 
when she had deftly trimmed her head- 
gear, she wantonly destroyed her handi- 
work, casting the flowers to the four 
winds with impatient fingers. 

How often, reflected the girl, crossing 
her legs and hanging her hat upofi her 
knee, had she abused her childhood’s 
dolls in this same decorative and de- 
structive spirit, dressing them with the 
nicest care and then, suddenly weary of 
her pastime, cutting their garments to 
shreds with relentless shears! And the 
most curious feature of it all was that 
she had always derived a keener enjoy- 
ment from the slashing of a doll’s gar- 
ment with than from the 
greatest triumph of constructive dress- 
making ! 

Perhaps the loneliness of her child- 
hood had been responsible for many of 
Ethel’s eccentricities. She had not yet 
reached her tenth year when her mother 
had died, and upon Peter Van Vechten 
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had devolved a problem too difficult for 
him to solve. The very intensity of his 
adoration for his daughter had proved 
an obstacle to his fulfillment of the task 
before him. He had set out to be both 
a mother and a father to the girl, and in 
the end had become her slave, willing 
to sacrifice anything that he possessed 
to gratify her slightest whim. 

Ethel was thinking of her father as 
her eyes wandered toward the river 
across wooded hills and valleys and 
fields, green with corn or white with 
oats and barley. Far below her she 
could catch through the tree tops a gable 
of the Van Vechten homestead and the 
outlines of a chimney. She sat mo- 
tionless, dreamy-eyed, gazing down at 
her girlhood’s environment, the while 
self-reproach sorely tormented her. 
Selfishness! Ingratitude! What harsh 
words were these for a summer breeze 
to murmur accusingly as it toyed with 
a maiden’s raven hair and gently patted 
her flushed cheeks! But had she not 
been selfish—ungrateful? Ethel’s well- 
shaped, daintily shod foot swung baclc 
and forth nervously as she cross-ques- 
tioned her reluctant soul. Had she not 
known that her father had crippled his 
resources that might follow her 
chosen career? Had she not won suc- 
cess from the outset, the kind of suc- 
cess that brings with it generous mate- 
rial rewards? But what had become of 
her determination to repay to her father 
the money that he could so ill afford to 
expend upon her professional training ? 
Though suspecting that he was in sore 
straits for ready cash, had she devoted 
one penny of her salary to his assist- 
ance ? 

“How could I?” 
herself, her still fixed upon the 
peeping top of the old Dutch chimney. 
“I’m in debt, as it is. A year ago I 
thought that a hundred dollars a week 
meant freedom from money worry. I 
was to save a thousand dollars this sea- 
son and give it to father on his birth- 
day! I haven’t been extravagant—have 
I? How and where and when could I 
have economized? Not on my ward- 
robe, that’s sure! As for hotels, I 
might have been, perhaps, a little less 


she 


she was saying to 


eyes 
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in Rome one 
Romans do. I 


when 
the 


luxurious. But 
do as 


must 
wish 

There came to her the crackling of a 
dry twig behind the bowlder, and, turn- 
ing, she glanced down upon the up- 
turned face of Jack Rockwood. 

“Pardon me, Miss Morrison, for my 
abrupt intrusion,” he said, redonning 
his straw Fedora as he skirted the rock. 
“| would have sung out to you, had I 
been sure of your identity. But I hes- 
itated to shock a stranger.” 

“You draw very fine distinctions, Mr. 
Rockwood,” remarked Ethel, laugh- 
ingly, springing down from the bowlder 
and facing the intruder in a somewhat 
disheveled condition. “You fear to 
shock a stranger, but you have no con- 
sideration for the nerves of an acquaint- 
ance of yesterday.” 

Despite the merriment in her face and 
voice, Rockwood felt that the girl’s 
words were not especially cordial. 

“Trespassers are so hard to please!” 
he remarked, lightly. 

“And I have been trespassing ?” asked 
Ethel, flushing slightly as she patted the 
moss-covered bowlder with a caressing 
hand. ‘Il have grown so fond of this 
old rock! But I shall come to it no 
more. If I had known that it was out- 
side the limits of High Rock Inn, I as- 
sure you ws 

“But Miss Morrison,” put in Jack, 
eagerly, and the girl realized that there 
were times when this man was actually 
handsome, “I shall feel deeply aggrieved 
if you do not make use of this shady 
nook whenever you are disposed to. It 
is really a curious coincidence that you 
should have grown fond of it. I have 
come here many times in the last two 
years to get away from the crowd.” 

“You like solitude? I shouldn’t have 
imagined it.” 

Ethel regretted the words as soon as 
they were uttered. They sounded 
brusque, almost rude. 

Rockwood had seated himself upon 
a fallen log that had toppled to its fate 
ten feet from the bowlder. 

“May I light a cigarette?” he asked, 
presently. “Thanks. You have aroused 
my curiosity, Miss Morrison. Would 
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you do me the favor to reseat yourself 
and explain to me why my love of soli- 
tude is beyond your comprehension ?” 

A touch of red came into Ethel’s 
cheeks and a gleam of annoyance to her 
dark eyes. Whether the man repelled 
or fascinated her, she could not have 
told at the moment. The strength in 
his clear-cut face, with its Roman nose, 
overhanging brow, and masterful eyes 
she admired, but there was in his voice 
a dominating note that offended her. 

“I have been too long a trespasser, 
Mr. Rockwood,” she said, coldly. “I 
must return to the inn at once.” 

“But is that fair to me?” he asked, 
argumentatively. “Ii you go now, I 
shall feel that you consider me a most 
inhospitable, dog-in-the-mangerish kind 
of chap. And the truth is that I am 
more pleased than I can tell you, to 
know that you are fond of coming here. 
And now explain to me why you can't 
imagine that I am, like yourself, in love 
with solitude.” 

“But I’m not in love with solitude,” 
protested Ethel, leaning against the rock 
and gazing down at her inquisitor with 
earnest eyes. “I hate it. It makes you 
think—think—think.” 

“But, if one’s thoughts are pleasant ?” 
suggested Jack, watching the smoke 
from his cigarette musingly. 

“Even then, we long to share them 
with some one else, do we not?” queried 
the girl, argumentatively. 

“We have opened up a wide subject 
for discussion, Miss Morrison,” re- 
marked Rockwood, thoughtfully. “Will 
you permit me to make a suggestion ?” 

“Why not?” returned the girl, lightly, 
a smile coming into her face that dis- 
played the brilliant whiteness of her 
perfect teeth. ‘‘A trespasser, I suppose, 
must be lenient to the lord of the 
manor.” 

“My suggestion is this,” explained 
Rockwood, “that you find a comfortable 
seat, light a cigarette, and develop more 
in detail your views regarding the re- 
spective merits of society and solitude.” 

With an easy grace that suggested 
the possession of considerable muscular 
strength, Ethel reseated herself upon 
the top of the bowlder and adjusted her 
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walking-skirt about her slender ankles. 
There was laughter in her voice and 
eyes as she cried to him: 

“Don’t move. Toss me your cig- 
arette case. And matches. There. 
Thank you. And now, Mr. Rockwood, 
continue, sil vous plait. You were say- 
ing Q° 


CHAPTER V. 


“T haven't the slightest idea what I 
was saying. You wouldn't consider 
me a nervous man, would you?” asked 
Rockwood, gazing up at the girl with 
eyes bright with admiration. “But, I’ve 
lost the thread of my discussion, Miss 
Morrison.” 

“Why ?” asked Ethel, blowing smoke 
lightly against the breeze. 

“If I should answer that question 
truthfully, 'd be an awful bungler.” 

“But, of course, you know that, being 
an actress, | am fond of the grossest 
kind of flattery,” remarked the girl, a 
note of bitterness in her voice. “Why 


don’t you tell me at once that I am the 


most beautiful woman you ever saw, 
that my voice is the sweetest you ever 
heard, that your one ambition in life 
has been to make my acquaintance, that 
—well, all the rest of it, don’t you 
know ?” 

“You see, Miss Morrison,’ began 
Rockwood, slowly, throwing away his 
cigarette to light a cigar, ‘the romantic 
and the realistic methods are applicable 
to many things besides fiction. Now, 
the fact is that I ama realist. Frankly, 
I don’t find you the most beautiful 
woman that I have ever seen. Neither 
is your voice the sweetest that I have 
ever heard. My desire to meet you was 
just five minutes old when I made your 
acquaintance —as the phrase goes. 
Nevertheless rr 

“Nevertheless ?” 
presently, her eyes 
wood’s gaze. 

“T was about to say,” he answered, 
“that I am enjoying myself hugely.” 

“Why not? You have a comfortable 
seat, a good cigar, nothing to do, and 
it’s a summer day, with a cool breeze 


queried the 
avoiding 


girl, 


Rock- 


blowing. Why should you not be con- 

tented?” asked Ethel. 

“‘Here with a little Bread beneath the 
Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and 
Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

O, Wilderness were Paradise enow!’” 


quoted Rockwood, impressively. “Of 
course, we're shy the Bread, Wine, and 
Book of Verse, but otherwise Omar 
does justice to the situation.” 

“But I’m not singing in the wilder- 
ness,’ objected Ethel, petulantly, kick- 
ing the empty air with a dainty little 
foot. “‘After your slighting remark 
about my voice, I shall never sing for 
you.” 

“But I admire your voice immensely, 
Miss Morrison,” cried Rockwood, em- 
phatically. “I’m sure that it’s a thou- 
sand times sweeter than your disposi- 
tion.” 

“How can you tell anything about my 
disposition?’ asked the girl, glancing 
down at her critic, with a frown upon 
her brow. “I feel certain that if I were 
a man I would not be so heartless as to 
say rude, harsh things to a harmless 
stranger, and that stranger a woman.” 

“Then, I have done you an injustice? 
You really have a sweet disposition?” 
queried Rockwood, gravely. 

“You don’t deserve an answer,” she 
replied, presently, leaning forward to 
throw aside her cigarette and to clasp 
her knees with both hands. “But, for 
once in my life, I'll be generous and 
forgiving and tell you all about myself. 
A realist in search of the truth shoul 
be encouraged. When I can have my 
own way, I have the sweetest disposi- 
tion in the world.” 

“There are others,” commented 
Rockwood, musingly. ‘I know several 
women built on exactly that angelic 
plan.” 

“And no men?” 
ingly. 

“T never generalize about men,” he 
answered, flicking an insect 
from the lapel of his white flannel coat. 
“Tt is hard enough for me to under- 
stand one of them, without attempting 


asked the girl, laugh- 


soberly, 
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to go farther afield. But, I'll admit that 
I like to have my own way.” 

“And I’m inclined to believe that you 
generally get it,’ remarked Ethel, gaz- 
ing down into the man’s upturned face 
with thoughtful eyes. “You have a 
strong mouth, a stubborn chin, and a 
fine brow. I really imagine that you 
could make your way in the world, if 
you had to.” ° 

A slight flush crept into Rockwood’s 
cheeks, and there was a spark of anger 
in his eyes as he glanced up at his ac- 
cuser. 

“You intimate, of course, that I have 
no career?” 

“But have you? 
self, certainly.” 

“I practice an art,” explained Rock- 
wood, in self-justification, ‘‘It is an art 
not easily. mastered, nor wholly useless. 
In endeavoring to get as much pleasure 
as possible out of life I furnish, directly 
or indirectly, occupation to thousands. 
You think me indolent, a drone, a futile 
idler. I tell you, Miss Morrison, that 
there’s more than one way to lead the 
strenuous life. I have an ambition, and 
it is not one to be easily achieved. It 
is my effort never to be bored. I 
scheme, plan, strive, struggle—and 
meet with repeated failures. But I 
have courage, persistence, ingenuity. If 
1 am bored to-day, I grow only the 
more determined not to be bored to- 
morrow. Can you not see that I have 
thus made for myself a career? Let 
this be my epitaph, when I am gathered 
to my fathers: ‘Here lies Jack Rock- 
wood, who nobly and patiently devoted 
his life to the search for an antidote for 
ennui and died a glorious martyr to this 
philanthropic pursuit.’ ” 

“But why should you admit to pos- 
teritvy that you had failed to achieve 
your ambition?” asked Ethel. “Your 
epitaph acknowledges your defeat.” 

“Alas,” groaned Rockwood, in exag- 
gerated despondency, ‘am I always to 
be misunderstood? Have you no sym- 
pathy, no intuition? Can you not see, 


You 


amuse your- 


Miss Morrison, that in this epitaph I” 


snatch victory from the very grasp of 
defeat? I die at last of ennui, but, be- 
hold! I leave behind me a monument to 


my originality, shall I not say my gen- 
ius? There shall be one epitaph 
carved in marble that speaks the truth. 
Men shall come from all parts of the 
world to gaze upon Jack Rockwood’s 
posthumous confession of failure, and 
shall go away to tell of my amazing 
honesty to an astounded generation. 
How sad it is to think that I won’t be 
here to see the fun!” 

“What a revelation this is!” ex- 
claimed Ethel, with a gesture that sug- 
gested a Latin strain in her Dutch 
blood. 

“A revelation 
man, curtly. 

“Of your vein of humor,” answered 
the girl, gravely. “Will you forgive 
the bad form of the remark, Mr. Rock- 
wood, but you’re the first multi-mil- 
lionaire that I have ever met. I had 
gained the impression, somehow, that 
people of enormous wealth were never 
jocose—that, in some mysterious way, 
the sense of humor had been denied to 
them.” 

Rockwood eyed the girl suspiciously. 

“T believe you’re giving me a great 
jolly,” he remarked, slangily. 

“A Roland for your Oliver?” she 
queried. ‘No, that is not true. I have 
been speaking with the utmost serious- 
ness.” 

“So have I,” insisted Rockwood. 
“Could a man distuss a more serious 
topic than his own epitaph?” 

“That depends upon the man,” an- 
swered Ethel, gravely. “The point of 
view of the egotist, of course is 

“There!” cried Rockwood, triumph- 
antly. “I said that your voice was 
sweeter than your disposition. Other- 
wise, you wouldn't call me an egotist to 
my face.” 

“But what if I should confess to you 
that I am myself hopelessly egotist- 
ical ?”’ 

“T should at once say that you did 
yourself no more than justice, Miss 
Morrison,” answered the man, with a 
laugh. 

“Do you mean that you consider me 
hopelessly- egotistical ?” she pouted. 

“T meant that you have every right 


=9) 


of what?” asked the 


she asked. 
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to be,” explained Rockwood, sooth- 
ingly. 

“But how illogical you are, sir!” pro- 
tested Ethel, again kicking the air with 
a petulant movement of her foot. “You 
tell me that I am not beautiful, that my 
voice is not especially pleasing, though 
much sweeter than my _ disposition, 
which is detestable, and that, altogether, 
I’m no great shakes. And, after mak- 
ing this sweeping indictment against 
me, you calmly remark that I have 
every right to be egotistical, You 
would be astonished to learn, Mr. Rock- 
wood, that you are absurdly old-fash- 
ioned, wouldn’t you?” 

“Old-fashioned ?” he repeated, with a 
gasp of amazement. 

“Most assuredly, sir,’ insisted the 
girl, gazing down into his face with ac- 
cusatory eyes. “You cling blindly to 
the obsolete idea that women cannot ar- 
gue; that nature has placed syllogisms 
outside the boundaries of our compre- 
hension.” 

“What's a syllogism?” he asked, 
curtly. ‘We used to have ’em at Yale, 


I believe, but I’ve forgotten what they 


are.” 


Ethel laughed aloud as she sprang 
down from the rock. 

“A syllogism, Mr. Rockwood, con- 
sists of a major premise, a minor prem- 
ise, and a conclusion. For example: 
The guests at High Rock Inn are forced 
to dine at one o'clock; I am a guest at 
High Rock Inn; therefore, I am forced 
to dine at one o’clock. Q. E. D.” 

Rockwood was standing erect, gazing 
at the girl with an expression in his 
changeable eyes that puzzled her. 

“But we've only just begun,” he 
grumbled. 

“Begun what?” asked Ethel, curtly, 
no longer smiling. , 

“Begun to quarrel,’ he answered 
bluntly. “When am I to have the pleas- 
ure of another tiff with you, Miss Mor- 
rison ?” 

“Never again, Mr. Rockwood,” an- 
swered the girl, extending her hand to 
him, an enigmatical smile flitting across 
her mobile face. “Good-by! My dispo- 
Sition may be detestable, but I’m really 


not at all fond of quarreling. Good- 
by!” 

Rockwood stood, hat in hand, watch- 
ing her lithe, graceful figure as she hur- 
ried up the pathway that led to the inn. 
For a moment his inclination to follow 
her was well-nigh irresistible. Their 
parting had been both abrupt and un- 
satisfactory. Had the girl meant to 
imply that he was never to see her 
again ? 

“Well, if she did,” he muttered to 
himself, “it takes two to make a bar- 
gain.” 

“Ain’t de Canary Bird a dandy!” he 
heard a thin, boyish voice exclaiming 
at his elbow, and, turning quickly, 
Rockwood looked down into the 
freckled, grinning face of a barefooted 
urchin, whose tattered straw hat was 
decorated with a thistle blossom that 
trembled in the breeze. 

“What are you doing here, Johnny ?” 
he asked, petulantly, annoyed at the 
boy’s self-assertive manner. 

“Me name’s Timot’y,” remarked the 
latter in a surly tone. “I’m lookin’ fer 
me men.” 

“For your men?” queried Rockwood, 
redonning his hat and proceeding to 
light a cigar, the while he eyed the boy 
distrustfully. “What men do you 
mean ?” 

“Me reg’ment’s lost ag’in,” explained 
Colonel Ahearn, sullenly. ‘“Ain’t you 
seen em? You've got a good eye, mis- 
ter.” 

There was that in the boy’s voice and 
glance that annoyed Rockwood. The 
temptation to give the knowing little 
chap a sound thrashing came hot upon 
him. 

“What do vou mean by a good eve, 
bubby?’” he asked, presently, restrain- 
ing his hostile impulse. 

Timothy dug his toes into the ground, 
his gaze fixed upon his feet. 

“I don’t mean nothin’,” he replied, 
dully. Then he brightened up a bit, 
and added: “But de Canary Bird’s de 
best o’ de bunch, betcher life. S’long, 
mister !” 

With that the boy was gone, in just 
which direction Rockwood at first could 
not have said. But presently in a field 
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far below him he saw, moving rapidly 
toward the river, a tattered straw hat 
decorated by a nodding thistle plume. 


CHAPTER VI. 


After a lonely midday dinner, Peter 
Van Vechten sat dozing in his library, 


oblivious to the buzzing of flies, the 
flutterings of window curtains, the flap- 
ping of a newspaper, the low growl of 
distant thunder behind the hills. Coat- 
icss and in his stockinged feet, with his 
tousled gray head thrown back, his eyes 
closed, his hands, spotted by age, folded 
across his chest, rising and falling as he 
breathed, the old man had succumbed 
to heat, weariness, and low spirits, and 
was now unconscious of all three. Be- 
side his chair a volume of Henry 
4;eorge’s “Social Problems” lay open on 
the floor, awaiting the end of its 
reader’s nap. On a desk, within reach 
of his outstretched hand, he had placed 
his pipe, tobacco-pouch, and match-safe, 
knowing well what would be his first 
craving when he awoke. His was a 
noisy slumber, for he breathed heavily 
and snored now and again; the slumber 
of a man of seventy who habitually eats 
too much and too hastily. 

Presently the breeze that had tossed 
the curtains at the wirtdow and rattled 
the newspaper on the floor died away, 
and a robin that had been singing in a 
tree outside lost its voice. There came 
a hush and heaviness to the air, and 
then, suddenly, the old man’s snores 
were lost in a peal of thunder that 
hurled him to his feet. For a moment 
he stood, dazed and uncertain, rubbing 
his bloodshot eyes with the back of his 
hands and vaguely wondering whose 
insistent voice had called him back to 
life. Then a sharp flash of lightning, 
followed shortly by the rattle of mus- 
ketry deepening into the boom of big 
euns that echoed and re-echoed from 
hill to mountain, gave him the clew to 
his rude awakening. The old man 
glanced toward the open windows and 
at one of them, sharply defined against 
a dark background, appeared a grin- 
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a tattered straw 
nodding _ thistle 


ning face framed by 
hat decorated by a 
plume. 

“T tought you'd be sittin’ on de piaz- 
za,’ remarked the urchin, coolly, 
scrambling into the room across the 
window sill with unconventional self- 
assurance. “I’m ahead o’ de game, 
mebbe, but I left me umbrel in de par- 
lor car when I come up, so | got a gait 
on me to get in out o’ de wet. I don’t 
want to spoil me hat. See?” 

“Sit down, sonny,” said Mr. Van 
Vechten, courteously. “I'll close the 
windows, and then we'll have a talk. 
It’s goin’ to be a hard shower, I 
reckon.” 

After shutting out the rain, which 
had begun to come down in sheets, the 
old man turned to confront a guest who 
seemed to feel thoroughly at home. 
Timmy, taking advantage of his host’s 
preoccupation, had torn a fragment 
from a newspaper at his feet, possessed 
himself of a fistful of tobacco from the 
pouch on the desk, and, having deftly 
rolled a cigarette, now stood peering 
about in the deepening gloom in search 
of a match. 

“Want a light, do you, bubby?” que- 
ried Mr. Van Vechten, much to the 
boy’s relief. “Well, I'll fill my pipe, 
and we'll have a smoke together. but 
it’s bad for you, sonny. I didn’t touch 
tobacco until I went to the war.” 
“Dat’s like me,” remarked Timothy, 
seating himself in a high-back chair, 
crossing his thin little legs, and puffing 
smoke into the stuffy air contentedly. 
“Tt’s me reg’ment dat druv me to ter- 
backer.”’ 

“Regiment’s still lost, is it?” asked 
the old veteran, sympathetically, bend- 
ing down to recover his volume of ‘‘So- 
cial Problems” and replace it upon the 
desk. Then he stuffed the bowl of his 
pipe carefully and was soon assisting 
his guest in his effort to fill the unven- 
tilated room with smoke. 

“Dev got away from me dis morn- 
in’, admitted Colonel Ahearn, regret- 
fully. “But if I hadn't lost ’em, I 
wouldn’t a-seen de Canary Bird—so it’s 
even up, ain’t it?” 


“Oh, you saw the Canary Bird, did 
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you, sonny ?”’ queried the old man, peer- 
ing sharply at the boy through the 
smoky darkness, which was relieved 
now at infrequent intervals by flashes 
from the retreating storm. 

“Bet cher life I did!” answered Tim- 
ethy, emphatically. “She was up in de 
woods, sittin’ on a rock, smokin’ a cig’- 
rette and spielin’ wid His Nibs.” 

“His Nibs?” repeated Mr. Van Vech- 
ten, in a voice so sharp that it made 
Timothy sit up straight. 

“Dat’s wot I said,” grumbled the boy, 
sullenly. ‘De gent wot owns de steam 
yacht. Name’s Rockwood, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. That’s his name,” admitted 
the old man, gloomily. “Go over and 
open one of those windows, will you? 
The rain’s lettin’ up a bit, I guess.” 

“She was smokin’ a cigarette, you 
say? queried Mr. Van Vechten when 
the boy, having made an entrance to the 
room for a damp, cool breeze, had re 
turned to his seat. 

“Dat’s wot I said,” 
still surly. 

“Tell me all about it,” urged the old 
man, speaking with the gentle insistence 
of a diplomat who mingles firmness 
with entreaty. ‘‘Here! Roll another 
cigarette, if you want to. Or, I’ve got 
an extra pipe, if you'd prefer it.” 

Timothy felt flattered. It was as if 
this genial old veteran of a legendary 
war had recognized suddenly the claims 
of Colonel Ahearn to treatment as an 
equal. 

“Well,” began the boy, after he had 
declined the pipe and had manufac- 
tured a fresh combination of paper and 
tobacco, lighting it with what he imag- 
ined to be the air of a man-of-the- 
world, “well, now, it wuz dis way: I’d 
passed de inn and wuz. skirmishin’ 
t’rough de woods w’en I heard voices 
som’eres below me. First off, I t’ought 
it wuz some o’ me men. Den I heard 
de Canary Bird laugh and I t’ought I 
wuz sittin’ on a cloud while de angels 
was crackin’ jokes just above me head. 
Den dat Rockwood feller began to shoot 
off his mout’ and I come down off de 
cloud quick. Dey didn’t see me w’en 
I got clost to °em and she wuz givin’ 
him de marble heart and leavin’ him 


repeated Timothy, 


standin’ dere like he didn’t know nort’ 
from sout’.”’ 

“Was she angry when she left him, 
do you think, sonny?” asked Mr. Van 
Vechten, puffing nervously at his pipe. 

“De Canary Bird don’t get mad, I’m 
t'inkin’,” answered the boy, reflectively. 
“She give him her claw to shake, all 
right, but she done it kind o’ distant like. 
And she vamoosed like she wuz goin’ to 
keep herself to herself. She trun him 
down, dat’s wot I’m t'inkin’.” 


Meanwhile the storm, weary of the 
mountains, had roared and flashed and 
pelted its way southward, moving down 
the Hudson against New York in great 
black, serried columns, streaked by zig- 
zag flashes of fire. From the piazza of 
High Rock Inn the retreating clouds 
were, as Andrew Tarleton had ex- 
pressed it, “well worth the price of ad- 
mission.” Lashed by the impetuous 
wind and stung by the frantic rain, the 
river, sullen, black, where it 
frothed in anger at its castigation, rolled 
seaward behind the storm in impotent 
pursuit. Now and again a snaky, hid- 
eous, gigantic spark of fire would ap- 
pear to smite the hilltops of the West- 
chester shore. Across the waters of the 
bay of Haverstraw would come the 
boom of thunder, loud, insistent, ugly, 
as it echoed against the Dunderbergs ;: 
roaring and rumbling down the rever- 
berating river, to die away presently in 
distant, sullen mutterings. Then from 
the zenith against a black, shifting cur- 
tain of bulging cloud ould blaze a 
chain of dazzling light, splendid, horri- 
fying, and again the hills and moun- 
tains and river would echo and re-echo 
the rattle and roar and rumble of the 
deafening report. 

“What a marvelous register has the 
voice of thunder,” Harold Gwynne re- 
marked, as he leaned against the piazza 
railing, a thousand feet above the river, 
and watched the storm's pyrotechnical 
display. “It rattles and crackles for a 
moment on the high notes and then 
rushes down the scale until, with gi- 
gantic chest tones, it compasses a 
mighty diapason at the last.” 


Save 
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“I'm going to do it,” cried Tarleton, 
scowling at Kitty Vernon. 

“Do what?” queried Barry Cornell, 
apprehensively. 

“Don't let him do it, whatever it is,” 
implored Miss Vernon, gazing beseech- 
ingly at the liprettist. 

“Listen,” commanded the comedian 
stubbornly. “I’m going to do it. 
Listen: 


‘Ah, thunder follows lightning 
When the latter makes a hit, 


But | never hear a hand-clap 


At the flashes of my wit.” 
“He'll be better now,” remarked Cor- 

ll, hopefully. 

“Don't display your jealousy of my 

ric gift so openly, Barry,” cried Tarle- 

“You'll want to collaborate with 
yet.” 

At the southern end of the piazza, 
watching the lightning with eves aglow, 
stood Ethel Morrison, her back to Clif- 
ford Malden. 

“Is it not grand?” the girl was saying, 
in a tense, low tone. “I love the light- 
ning. It is so beautiful, so strange, so 
deadly. Do you know, Clifford, | am 
old-fashioned enough to admire Byron. 
And there’s something in all this that 
vives me the same sensation that I feel 
when I read his poems. To-day they 
call him theatrical, melodramatic, inar- 
tistic! But there is the grandeur, the 
protest, the beauty of the storm in his 
She turned suddenly and gazed 

int: thy barytone’s gentle, 

“Did vou ever meet a 
bandit or a brigand, Clifford? Of 
you haven’t—off the stage, I 
mean. But I’m sorry that they have 
become so rare.” 

“Your bandit, Ethel,” suggested Mal- 

n, conforming sympathetically to her 
mood, “must, of course, be tall.” 

“Yes. Tall and very dark.” 

“With an eagle’s eyes, and—say—a 
hawklike nose 7” 

“That’s it,” cried the girl, with great 
enthusiasm. “Hair rather long, but 
neatly trimmed. <A_ stern, relentless 
mouth, showing white, strong teeth 
when—very seldom, of course—he 
smiles. His eyes are important, you 


SS 
straight 


smiling eyes 


course 
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know. They must have a cruel gleam 
in them for the most part, softening 
only under certain well-defined influ- 
ences.” 

*As—for instance?” queried Clifford, 
and gazing 
at the storm-swept landscape, an 
amused smile playing about his sen- 
sitive mouth, 

“He must not be cruel to the woman 
who loves him,” explained Ethel, mu- 
singly. 

“But he would be—if he was a really 
first-class brigand,” remarked Malden, 
with conviction. 

“Perhaps,” admitted the girl reluc- 
tantly. “But not because he's a brig- 
and.” 

“Why, then?” 

“Oh, merely because he’s a man, of 
course. But I must be going. The 
rain has stopped, has it not? I sent 
word to father that | would eat supper 
with him this evening.” 

“T’ll walk over to the farm with you, 
Ethel,” said Malden, standing erect, and 
glancing at the girl, to see whether the 
suggestion pleased her. 

“Don't put yourself out in that way, 
Clifford,” she returned, quickly. “‘It’s 
early yet and it’s only a short walk, you 
know.” 

“But I’m coming with you, my dear,” 
insisted the man, in the vernacular of 
his profession. ‘You must not climb 
around alone in these mountains, Ethel. 
For all that I know to the contrary, 
there really may be brigands lurking in 
these wilds. You don’t want to be kid- 
naped, do you, a /a Miss Stone?” 

“How conventional you are, Clif- 
ford!” exclaimed the girl, laughingly, 
as she recrossed the piazza. “Such an 
adventure might be invaluable to me. 
I’m speaking as an artist, of course. 
My voice lacks something that, by the 
strongest effort of will, I can’t get into 
it. What do you think it is?” 

Malden’s blue eyes were dark with 
mingled emotions as he gazed at the 
girl’s mischievous face, turned toward 
him over her shoulder. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is,” 
we stroll along. 
in life is——” 


leaning against the railin; 


y 

> 
1 
i 


he said, “as 
Your one great desire 
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“To be a success, professionally, Clif- 
ford,” she answered, with studied em- 
phasis. 

“You would sacrifice happiness for 
the sake of success?” he asked, as he 
followed her across the inn’s square, 
spacious hallway. 

“IT would sacrifice anything, every- 
thing, to achieve my ambition,” said the 
girl, pausing to remove a light, neatly- 
cut coat from a rack and throwing it 
over her arm. “Now, come, Clifford, 
if you care to. I’m curious to know 
what you think it is that my voice 


lacks.” 
CHAPTER VII. 
There are two ways of getting to the 


Van Vechten farm from High Rock 
Inn. One must, of necessity, make a 


choice between the comfortable and the 
picturesque. 


The road, making a wide 
detour in its descent, furnishes easy 
walking in good weather, but it lacks at 
all times the attractive features of the 
direct and shady pathway running 
down hill through the woods. 

At the gateway to the grounds of the 
inn, Ethel Morrison and her escort were 
forced to weigh the contrasted claims 
of a well-kept turnpike and what was 
little better than a blazed trail. 

“It’s longer by the road, of course,” 
remarked Malden, reflectively. 

“And muddier, after such a shower,” 
argued Ethel. 

“The cut through the woods will be 
slippery,” affirmed the man. 

“Of course it will be,’ assented the 
girl. “It’s the straight and narrow 
path—and, therefore, difficult. But, I 
prefer it to the other.” 

“So be it, then,” agreed Malden. “If 
you sprain an ankle in the descent, don’t 
blame me.” 

Beneath cedar and spruce trees, drip- 
ping raindrops from limbs and leaves, 
they stumbled and slipped and_ slid 
downward, hand in hand, the man less 
sure-footed than the girl, whose child- 
hood had been spent in these very hills. 
As they paused, short of breath, at the 


end of the first sharp decline, Malden 
gazed ruefully at Ethel, still retaining 
her hand. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, my dear,” 
he faltered, “I should have broken both 
legs and possibly my neck.” 

“Well, the worst is over,” remarked 
the girl, encouragingly, withdrawing 
her hand from his. ‘The path drops 
very gently from here down. Isn’t the 
air delicious? Don’t you hate the city? 
I do.” 

“Are you a mind-reader, Ethel?” he 
asked, seriously, as he followed her to- 
ward an opening between the trees that 
led directly to the upper boundary of 
the Van Vechten farm. “The thought 
had just come to me that when we get 
away from Nature we lose more than 
we gain. The city. pampers us, satis- 
fies our craving for luxuries, gives us a 
thousand things that we don’t need, 
and, while it ministers to our physical 
demands, destroys, in the long run, our 
higher selves.” 

Ethel glanced back at him over her 
shoulder, laughter in her eyes and voice. 

“Would you like to take up farming, 
Clifford? Ill ask my father, if you 
wish, where you can find a few acres at 
a reasonable price. It will be stimu- 
lating to the rest of us, when we're off 
on the road, to think of our old bary- 
tone dwelling here in rustic seclusion 
and cultivating alternately turnips and 
his higher self.” 

The man’s blue eyes darkened for a 
moment with annoyance. There was a 
mocking note in Ethel’s voice that hurt 
him sorely. Repeatedly during the pa: 
year had Malden attempted to app il 
to this girl with all that was best in his 
simple, honest, straightforward nature 
—for such he had, and the life of the 
stage had done but little to change it for 
the worse. And always, as in this in- 
stance, Ethel would avoid the onrush of 
his seriousness by an escape through 
flippancy. That some time she would 
respond to his higher and more earnest 
moods he fondly hoped; but she was so 
elusive and quick-witted, so persistent 
in her refusal to take anything but her 
art. au séricux, that he often regretted 
the efforts that he had made to exhibit 
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to her the best that was in his mind and 
soul, 

They had approached the old brick 
gateway that opened into a neglected 
corner of the Van Vechten farm in si- 
lence; Malden too hurt to talk, and 
Ethel too preoccupied with her own 
thoughts to realize that she had become 
unsociable. 

“Shall I leave you here, Ethel?’ 
asked the man, presently, halting before 
the entrance and glancing at the girl’s 
averted face, appealingly. Would she 
not vouchsafe to him one smile, one 
flash of those marvelous eyes to lighten 
the gloom of his lonely return to the 
inn? 

“But, Clifford,” said Ethel, tossing 
her head with an impetuous, charac- 
teristic movement that, he had learned 
to know, indicated some well-defined 
purpose in her mind, “‘you have not kept 
your promise. You were to tell me 
what my voice lacks and how I may 
remedy its defect. I can’t let you go 


’ 
sir knight, until you have fulfilled the 
vow you made to me.” 


Their environment at that moment 
was dreary, depressing. The ancient 
gateway, falling to ruin, the weed- 
choked roadway, the scattered cedar 
trees dripping raindrops, the deepening 
twilight, the rumble of distant thunder, 
the melancholy even-song of birds, the 
creaking of crickets, and the rasping in- 
sistence of a katydid combined to make 
a mood of cheerfulness a triumph of 
the will. Malden stood silent for a time, 
his blue eyes fixed upon the girl's clear- 
cut, mobile face—earnest enough at this 
moment as it was upturned to his ex- 
pectantly. Presently he spoke, his 
voice low, vibrant, attuned to the time, 
the place, and his words: 

“You have a glorious voice, Ethel. 
But until you have known all the might 
and passion and glory of a great love 
you will never win the triumphs that 
you crave.” 

“My voice is cold—unsympathetic ?” 
she asked, impetuously. “Do they say 
that of it?” 

“You know they don’t—if by ‘they’ 
you mean the professional critics,” an- 
swered Malden. “But, Ethel, what I 


say to yow is true. You must love— 
and, perhaps, suffer—before your voice 
can appeal to the souls of men and 
women with that irresistible power that 
only the greatest singers wield.” 

The girl laughed aloud, and the man, 
who had been bending forward, drew 
himself erect, hurt by her ill-timed mer- 
riment. 

“The might and passion and glory of 
a great love,” she repeated, playfully. 
“To be applied to the voice before or 
after meals—warranted to increase the 
register, improve the timbre, and clarify 
the high notes. For particulars, apply 
to Clifford Malden, barytone, High 
Rock Inn, on the Hudson. Corre- 
spondence confidential.” 

His face gray with conflicting emo- 
tions, Malden stood motionless, speech- 
less, staring at the girl with the eyes of 
a man who has been cruelly, wantonly 
wounded. Lifting his straw hat from 
his throbbing head, he made a perfunc- 
tory bow, and then turned away, his lips 
tightly compressed as he held back the 
hot words that strove for utterance. 
But before he had taken three steps he 
felt a light hand touching his arm, and 
heard Ethel pleading for forgiveness: 

“It was unkind of me, Clifford! 
Don’t be angry. I didn’t intend to be 
rude and ungrateful. Tell me that you 
don’t think I’m utterly detestable.” 

“What I think of you doesn’t matter, 
Ethel,” he said, wearily. “You don't 
care—you will never care.” 

There was something, half a sigh, 
half a groan, in his voice, and he did 
not look at her as he spoke. 

“But what you think of me—and of 
my voice—does matter, Clifford,” she 
insisted, sweetened for the moment by 
repentance. 

“What I think of your voice, per- 
haps,” he admitted, gazing gloomily at 
the darkening woods. ‘You have some 
regard for me as a critic. But what, as 
a man, I think of you, whether I haté 
you or love you, doesn’t make the 
slightest difference to you.” 

“What nonsense, Clifford!” cried the 
girl, laughing somewhat nervously. 
“Am I not a woman, and, therefore, 
curious? Frankly, now, my dear boy, 
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do you hate me or love me? In either 
case, you would interest me immensely.” 

“And if I say I hate you?” he que- 
ried. 

“IT would not believe you, Clifford,” 
she answered, promptly. 

“And if I say that I love you?” His 
voice had become a whisper, tense, in- 
sistent, passionate. 

“T should be very sorry,” she replied, 
placing a protesting hand upon _ his 
shoulder, as he made a step toward her. 
“It would be better for you to hate me 
than to love me, Clifford.” 

“But I have no choice, Ethel,’ he 
muttered, hoarsely, throwing his arms 
about her and imprinting kiss after kiss 
upon her averted cheek. ‘I love you! 
] love you!” 

“And I hate you! I hate you! I hate 
you!” she cried, wrenching herself 
from his embrace. “Oh, Clifford! 
Clifford! Why did you do this?” 

Her sobs came thick and fast, and 
the man, trembling as if chilled by the 


night breeze damp from the hills, stood 


speechless, as men are wont to be be- 
fore a weeping woman. 


“Why? You ask me why, Ethel?” 
he repeated, presently, his voice, usually 
flexible, pitched upon a low, insistent, 
monotonous tone. “Have I not been 
silent for a year? But you must have 
known—all this time—that I loved you. 
Have I not told you so—not in words 
before—but in a thousand different 
ways? And, oh, Ethel, if you knew 
what it means to lor thirty years 
I had heard -men and women talk of 
love, had read of it in books, had believed 
in its existence vaguely, as I believe in 
God. It was not a reality to me, but 
something to be hoped for, something 
that I should some day know in all its 
splendor, a marvelous mystery that it 
was the prerogative of my manhood to 
solve. And when you came—I knew 
what love is. I beg of you to listen to 
me, Ethel. Don’t leave me until I have 
told you all—all that is in my heart, all 
that I hope, fear, dream, know. Did 
you mean what you said, Ethel? Do 
you really hate me?” 

“T forgive you, Clifford,” murmured 
the girl, giving him her hand, her tear- 


me! 


stained face upturned to his. “But, if 
you love me, leave me now. I do not 
wish to wound you, but you must go at 
once.” 

“But you have not answered my 
question,” he insisted, with the fatuous 
stubbornness of a man blinded by an 
overwhelming passion. “Do you hate 
me, Ethel? Is there no hope for me?” 

“Well, then, Clifford Malden,” an- 
swered the girl, turning away from him 
to pass through the gateway, “I hate 
you!” Then she glanced over her shoul- 
der at the man, standing motionless be- 
hind her, and there came a rippling, 
mocking laugh to her voice as she said: 
“Good-night, my dear boy. And don’t 
forget, Clifford, that while there’s life 
there’s hope. Good-night !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The storm had clarified the atmos- 
phere, and a round, white moon swung 
upward behind the Westchester hills, to 
find a cloudless heaven awaiting its 
coming. Supertluous stars, perhaps 
sulky with envy, disappeared before the 
mounting glory of the earth’s resplen- 
dent satellite. Winding in silvery splen- 
dor between mountains and hills, sweep- 
ing in great curves toward the sea, the 
placid river served as a majestic mirror 
for the beauty of a midsummer sky. 
Nature and man had combined to deck 
the bosom of the Hudson with elitter- 
ing gems of light. Peekskill, glowing 
with electric jets, sparkled like a fairy 
city built by magic to adorn the night. 
Lesser towns along the castern shore 
cast dancing shafts of whitish shimmer 
across the rippling waters, whil 
and there a yacht at anchor seemed to 
be pinned against the flood by pegs of 
fire. Up the river from the sea crept 
huge steamboats, glowing with internal 
fervor, and breaking their way through 
the moonshine with gigantic, erratic 
beams of electric light that flashed 
hither and thither from shore to shore, 
revealing the secrets that the night still 
hid. 

The Rockwoods and their guests had 
been glad to desert the dining-room for 


lere 
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the piazza, to sip coffee and liqueurs 
and puff tobacco in what little Rutger 
Stuyvesant had called “the freedom of 
the great white night,” upon which 
Peggy Lansing had laughed aloud, to 
the utter mystification of the speaker. 
Mrs. Jack Rockwood was an ideal 
hostess. Her house parties at Dunder- 
berg Lodge owed their continued and 
acknowledged success to her innate tact, 
executive ability, and what may be called 
a thorough grasp of the science of so- 
cial chemistry. To combine always the 
elements that fuse without an explo- 
sion; to hold in solution in the crucible 
of a country house just the right ingre- 
dients to produce the aroma of calm 
enjoyment; to experiment at times with 
some newly-discovered chemical, of na- 
tive origin, or some rare foreign com- 
pound, without scattering the house 
party to the four wmds of heaven, is to 
put one’s fitness for the social laboratory 
to crucial tests. At the present mo- 
ment, however, Mrs. Rockwood was 
not indulging in any daring experi- 
nents. Her ten guests for the week, 
Stuyvesants, Lansings, Varicks, and 
Dick Fisher had been held in solution, 
to continue the chemical figure, from 
the beginning of time. They had been 
designed by nature to combine without 
friction. As a result of their social af- 
finity, the week at Dunderberg Lodge 
had been most enjoyable. Neverthe- 


Rockwood was bored to 


less, Jack 
death, and Mrs. Jack knew it. 

“It’s a shame for you to laugh at 
Rutger's flights of fancy, Peggy Lan- 


sing,” remarked Dick Fisher, puffing 
cigar smoke against the breeze. “ ‘On 
such a night as this I stood within the 
Coliseum’s walls, midst the chief relics 
of almighty Rome. The trees that 
grew along the broken arches- ies 

“Won't stop him?” cried 
Emily Varick, Mrs. Rockwood’s sister, 
a faded but still hopeful spinster, not 
yet wholly lost in the maelstrom of 
charitable work. “It’s such bad form 
—so old-fashioned, you know—to quote 
Byron.” 

“Doesn’t Kipling say anything about 
the moon?” queried Tom Lansing, a 
big, beefy man who had been tempo- 


somebe rly 
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rarily saved from the high ball by his 
fondness for the golf ball. 

““*Ah! shade of little Kittie Smith,’ ” 
quoted Rutger Stuyvesant, then paused, 
his memory at fault. 

“That sounds like Kipling, Rutger,” 
remarked Mrs. Rockwood, glancing at 
her husband, who was leaning against 
a railing and watching the changing 
lights on the river, as he puffed a cigar. 
“What’s the rest of it?” 

Stuyvesant, whose clear-cut, attract- 
ive face atoned for his lack of stature 
to the eves of his friends, stood erect, 
recalling the verse in full: 


“Ah, shade of little Kittie Smith, 

Sweet Saint of Kensington! 

Say, was it ever thus at Home 

The Moon of August shone, 

When arm in arm we wandered long 
Through Putney’s evening haze, 

And Hammersmith was heaven beneath 
The Moon of Other Days?” 


“You call that poetry?” grumbled 
Dick Fisher. “When you might have 
had Byron, at the Coliseum, you prefer 
Kipling, at Hammersmith !” 

“Kipling’s great!” cried Stuyvesant, 
warmly. 

“Kipling’s vulgar,” asserted 
Lansing, coolly. 

“So’s life,” argued her opponent. 

“But art should be the reverse,” *put 
in Emily Varick, softly. 

The discussion that ensued interested 
Mrs. Rockwood, and subtly satisfied her 
vanity. It was pleasing to: reflect that 
her most intimate friends were not at all 
narrow in their mental range. She 
thought of the topics that had been 
mooted during dinner. Horses, vachts, 
automobiles, divorces, flirtations, the 
bishop’s marriage, Christian Science, 
Newport's latest scandal, Ethel Morri- 
son’s voice, the Russian duke’s man- 
ners, social settlements, the dilapidation 
of Venice, and other subjects as sharply 
contrasted as the above, had proved 
how broad are the sympathies of Amer- 
ica’s inner circle. And now a debate on 
art versus life—carried forward lightly, 
cleverly; at times, — brilliantly—how 
charming it all was! Why should 
Jack, with his strong, keen mind, find 


Pegesy 
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these smart people so little to his taste? 
Where, in all the land at that moment, 
could he come upon an equal number of 
men and women so well fitted to en- 
liven, in a harmless way, the tedium of 
a summer night? Was it a strain of 
plebeian blood in his veins that made 
him so restless, now that the very elect 
of the elect had taken him to their 
hearths, if not to their hearts? Why 
should he consider Dick Fisher tire- 
some? Jack had confessed to her that 
he had found the men of this week’s 
party not to his liking. He had inti- 
mated that he doubted Tom Lansing’s 
ability to set the Hudson River afire. 
He had hinted that Rutger Stuyvesant 
was no larger mentally than he was 
physically. He had gone so far, even, 
as to suggest that Peggy Lansing knew 
too little about many things, and too 
much about a few. “He had been suffi- 
ciently good-natured to refrain from 
freeing his mind to his wife regarding 
her sister, but Mrs. Jack realized that 
Emily Varick wearied him. And the 
worst of it was that 


Jack made little 
effort to disguise the fact that he was not 
greatly in sympathy with his guests. 
He was always a gentleman, of course; 


always the thoughtful and attentive 
host. For no word or action of his, for 
no commissions or omissions in speech 
or deed, could she justly find fault with 
him. The whole matter defied analysis, 
was too elusive, amorphous, shadowy, 
to be outlined in thought, much less put 
into words. But Mrs. Jack realized 
that her husband was bored by his 
guests, and that his guests were not 
especially fond of their host. 

Looking toward the railing against 
which Rockwood had been leaning but 
a moment before, Mrs. Jack was an- 
noyed to find that he had disappeared. 
A glance assured her that he had taken 
none of the men with him, whitherso- 
ever he might have gone. Presently 
she had temporarily forgotten his exist- 
ence, for Dick Fisher had drawn his 
chair to her side, and had whispered 
that the moon had affected his shattered 
heart, an organ that had been broken, 
he had assured her often, on that sad 
day when her engagement to Jack 


Rockwood haa been made public. “Dick 
is so Amusing,” was a remark that Mrs. 
Jack made to herself several times a 
day, most frequently after dinner. And 
the man well deserved the high praise 
thus conferred upon him. The art of 
wearing the mask of romance to hide 
the face of realism cannot be acquired 
by a dullard! 

Meanwhile, Jack Rockwood, tossing 
Dunderberg Lodge and his tiresome 
guests behind him, was striding across 
the lawn to reach the outer gateway by 
the shortest cut. His craving for ac- 
tion had become irresistible. He must 
walk the fever out of his blood, the 
vague unrest out of his lonely heart. It 
would be soothing to get into the twi- 
light of the forest, to wander beneath 
the trees, catching now and then a 
glimpse of the moon, or a fragment of 
silver-tinted river, to hear nothing but 
the murmur of the night wind, as it 
tossed the leaves of spruce and cedar, 
the hooting of an owl, the distant bay- 
ing of a farm dog. What was it, the 
man asked himself, as he swung for- 
ward and downward, that inspired his 
longing to be alone, to be free to follow 
his vagrom fancies. whithersoever they 
roamed? Why had the men and women 
at the lodge suddenly become unbear- 
able, fretting his nerves with their mer- 
riment and talk? Surely, their laugh- 
ter was not loud, nor were their words- 
flat and flavorless. He had only him- 
self to blame. The root of the trouble 
lay with him, Jack Rockwood, to whom 
the gods had vouchsafed all the good 
things of life, save only one! 

Beyond the lodge gate he lingered 
hesitatingly for a moment, in the full 
glare of the soaring moon, and _ then, 
crossing the roadway, entered the forest 
and turned downward toward the river. 
A grim, half-mocking smile had come 
to his strongly-molded face, for the ab- 
surdity of his costume in his present 
environment appealed to him. To climb 
down a mountain in dinner dress, 
scratching the shining leather of his 
shoes against wild-strawberry vines, 
tearing his jacket against protruding 
bushes, smashing his straw hat against 
the branches of a half-grown tree, was 
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to jeopardize his reputation for sobriety 
and sanity when he should return to the 
lodge. And, beautiful as the forest was 
in the moonlight, it was damp from the 
afternoon’s shower, so much so that 
Rockwood presently found it necessary 
to tread slowly, gingerly, lest he fall. 
He had plunged into the woods to be 
caressed by solitude, and, lo! he found 
himself slipping and sliding downward, 
fearful of haste, but anxious to reach 
the riverside village, where he might 
obtain a conveyance to carry him back 
to the lodge. It pleased him to find, 
after a time, that in his descent he had 
struck a crude, narrow pathway, stony, 
difficult, but leading somewhere, as is 
the habit of all pathways, even the 
worst. 

Then his good fortune, if it could be 
so called, deserted him. He had for- 
gotten the unrest of his soul in the dis- 
comfort caused by his right ankle, in- 
jured years before in a college football 
game. The discomfort proved to be 
prophetic. A treacherous stone, hidden 
by wet leaves, turned beneath his foot, 
and Rockwood, with a quick, sharp cry 
of pain, fell sidewise to the ground. 
Stunned for a moment, he lay out- 
stretched beside a crumbling, weed-cov- 
ered, brick gateway, a dismal, hideous, 
old ruin, more than ever unsightly in 
the moonlight. 

“Damn such luck!” he muttered, at- 
tempting to regain his feet, but his im- 
petuosity was his undoing, for the pain 
that shot upward from his ankle threw 
him back, in a dead faint, upon the 
damp ground. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was not until after supper, when 
they were seated upon the porch, look- 
ing out upon the moonlit river, that 
Peter Van Vechten showed his mind to 
his daughter. The girl’s high spirits, 
up to this moment, had made serious 
speech with her impossible. Her father 
had been dazzled, and somewhat dazed, 
by her sallies of wit, her bursts of 
laughter, always musical, but not always 
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pertinent, her words of affection and 
cheer, her seeming indifference to the 
patent fact that the old man was, as he 
would have put it, “down in the 
mouth.” 

They had touched upon various sub- 
jects of secondary interest at the tea 
table, upon which the saturnine Matilda 
had placed what she would have de- 
scribed as ‘a hot and cold meal for 
two.” Browned hash, made of chopped 
meat and new potatoes, eggs dropped 
on toast, loaf cake, cookies and straw- 
berries and cream, with a pot of tea, 
had satisfied Ethel’s healthy appetite 
and Matilda’s sense of duty, but had 
failed, signally, to raise Mr. Van Vech- 
ten’s spirits. But, with the peace and 
beauty of a cloudless summer night to 
soothe his perturbed soul, the old man 
grew, if not more cheerful, certainly 
more talkative. 

“Do you know what the boys at the 
Mission House call you, little girl?” he 
asked presently, turning to glance at 
his daughter’s averted face. 

Ethel had drawn a piazza chair to his 
side, and now sat motionless, her hand 
in his, gazing dreamily at the resplen- 
dent river, that rippled seaward in a 
silvery dance. The beauty of her clear- 
cut profile, the dark splendor of her 
raven hair, the aroma of health and 
youth that she exhaled, the daintiness of 
her attire, the cool, smooth, whiteness 
of her wrists and neck, the old man ap- 
prehended rather in their entirety than 
in detail. 

“What do they call me, father?’ 
asked the girl, awaking from her rev- 
ery. “Not a hard name, I hope. They’re 
a pretty tough crowd, those boys.” 

“Curious, ain’t it, that they should be 
kind of a cross between savages and 
poets,’ mused Mr. Van Vechten, fol- 
lowing up a train of thought suggested 
by Henry George, whom he was wont 
to call the Master. “But the poet was 
on top when they named you, Ethel. 
They call you ‘The Canary Bird.’ ” 

“How pretty that is!” cried the girl, 
turning, smilingly, toward her father. 
“Such a tribute from such a source is 
really thrilling. I must tell Clifford 
about it.” 
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“Clifford? Who's Clifford, Ethel ?” 

“Clifford Malden, our barytone, 
daddy. He’s very kind about my press 
work, you know. He'll make a most 
effective ‘ad’ out of the Canary Bird 
story.” Then a_ sudden recollection 
came to her, and she added, under her 
breath, “That is, if I decide to let him 
hear it.”’ 

“Who told you, daddy, that they call 
me the Canary Bird?” she asked, pres- 
ently, again fondling her father’s hand 
as she gazed at the river. 

“T had it straight from Colonel Tim- 
othy Ahearn, commander of the Lost 
Regiment,” answered the old man, with 
more animation than he had displayed 
hitherto. “He told me, also, that——” 

“Yes?” exclaimed the girl, scenting a 
further titbit of flattery. 

The old man withdrew his hand from 
hers, and made a pretense of repacking 
his pipe. 

“He told me,” he went on, in a low, 
tense, clean-cut voice, ‘‘that you had had 
a chat with Rockwood in the woods this 
noon. Now, understand me, Ethel, I’m 
not accusin’ you of doin’ anything in- 
discreet, but there’s several things I 
want to say to you.” 

“Perhaps you'd better not say them, 
father,” remarked the girl, coldly, fold- 
ing her hands in her lap, her head 
thrown back, her chin in the air, her 
eyes fixed upon the Westchester hills. 

“[ hope the time ain't come _ yet, 
Ethel, when you don’t care what your 
old father thinks about your matters,” 
said Mr. Van Vechten, who had inher- 
ited a vein of stubbornness from his 
Dutch ancestors. “You've got your 
freedom, of course. I realize that. 
Where you go, what you do, it ain’t 
possible for me to know. But you're 
just as much my child, Ethel, as you 
ever was, and it ain't fair for you to 
treat my words as if I was a stranger. 
Nobody can ever love you as I love you, 
little girl.” 

There was the suggestion of a sob in 
his voice at the end, and the girl’s hand 
stole repentantly into his. 

“Forgive me, father,” she murmured. 
“T didn’t mean to be cross to you. Tell 
me the things you want to say to me— 


all of them. I know you love me—and 
I love you, daddy.” 

“After all, there ain’t much to say,” 
remarked the old man, musingly. “And 
it won’t sound right. whatever way I 
put it. You mustn’t think I mean 
more’n I do, Ethel, but Rockwood’s a 
married man, and it don’t look well for 
you to be seen talkin’ to him in the 
woods. I ain’t sayin’ that it wa’n't 
chance in the beginnin’, but Rockwood 
ain’t the kind o’ man to trust much to 
luck. You can’t make me believe that 
he ain’t graspin’ in all kinds o’ ways. 
He wants the earth, and he’s buyin’ it 
up—gradual.” 

The old man had relighted his pipe, 
and seemed inclined to grow garrulous. 
With a word, or a smile, or a hand-pat 
the girl encouraged him to talk on, the 
while her mind found itself lured into 
strange realms of fancy by the seductive 
beauty of the fair, white night. 

“IT don’t know what we're comin’ to 
in this country,’ went on her father, 
despondency and a suggestion of anger 
in his voice. ‘While that man Rock- 
wood’s father was makin’ millions out 
of army contracts, I was givin’ four 
years of my life, and some of my blood, 
to savin’ the country from destruction. 
Think of it, little girl; just off the point 
there the Vulture anchored when 
Arnold was tryin’ to betray West Point. 
André was nabbed a few miles below 
here. If you'll stand up you can see 
the remains of the old fort at Stony 
Point that Mad Anthony Wayne cap- 
tured the mornin’ your great-grand- 
father lost an arm. The password that 
day was ‘Buttermilk.’ See where that 
light’s shinin’ t’other end o’ Haver- 
straw? That’s where I got aboard a 
boat with my company to go to New 
York on our way to the front in ‘61. 
Is it strange that I’m fond o’ sittin’ right 
here, little girl, and kind o’ feelin’ that 
I’m a small part o’ the history of my 
country? Your father, Ethel, and your 
grandfathers and _ great-grandfathers 
fought and bled, and one of ’em died, 
for the old flag. Rockwood’s father—I 
don’t know’s he had any grandfathers— 
was the kind of successful schemer 
that’s dangerous to any country. Mebbe 
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the boy ain't to blame for that—but he’s 
just as bad in one way as his father was 
in another.” 

The girl came back to earth from a 
journey to the moon, and turned to 
smile, rather vaguely, into her father’s 
earnest face. 

“The Rockwoods were very cordial to 
me at the Mission House, father,’ she 
remarked. “They said such nice things 
about my voice, and Mrs. Rockwood 
wants me to sing at the lodge, daddy. 
Of course, if you don’t want me to go 
there, I can find a way to decline the 
invitation. But, frankly, father, it 
counts for a good deal in the profession 
to be asked to the Rockwoods. You get 
a paragraph in every society paper, you 
know, and the right kind of people 
come to our first night in the fall. And 
I’m so anxious to make a great success 
this season, daddy!” 

“Well, well, little girl, do as you 
please in the matter,” said the old man, 
discontentedly. ‘But, be careful of that 
man Rockwood! He’s an idler, only 
one generation removed from a hustler, 
and that’s the kind that makes most of 
the mischief in this world, Ethel.” 

In a little while they were crossing 
the lawn and the kitchen garden in si- 
lence, Ethel’s hand resting lightly upon 
her father’s arm. Once the girl turned 
and glanced over her shoulder at the 
antique Dutch mansion, whose pictur- 
esque outlines were sharply defined in 
the clear, white light. How much she 
loved the old place came to her at that 
moment, in a sudden flash of self-reve- 
lation. She Stood still for a moment, 
checking her father’s progress by tight- 
ening her grasp upon his arm. 

“IT want to ask you a 
daddy,” she said, thoughtfully. 


question, 
“Tt has 
come to me of a sudden that you are 


strangely inconsistent. You believe in 
the doctrines of Henry George—and he 
teaches, does he not, that nobody has a 
clear title to a square inch of the earth’s 
surface? On the other hand, the fact 
that our ancestors have owned this farm 
for ‘many generations is a source of 
pride to you. How do you reconcile 
these two points of view, daddy ?” 
There was a suggestion of merriment 
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in the girl’s voice, to which Mr. Van 
Vechten readily responded, as they re- 
sumed their walk. 

“You think you’ve run your old 
father into a corner, don’t you, girl?” 
he queried, good-humoredly. “Well, 
now, put your mind on the argument, 
and I'll tell you just how I figger it all 
out. It’s this way, Ethel is 

But before he could justify the seem- 
ing discrepancy between his theory and 
practice, between his philosophy and 
sentiment, the old man was brought to 
a standstill and silence by a sharp, rau- 
cous cry, the outburst of a man in physi- 
cal agony, cleaving the air just beyond 
the ruined gateway, toward which he 
and his daughter had been making their 
way through the lush, damp grass. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Really, Miss Morrison,” Jack Rock- 
wood was saying, ‘you and your father 
have been awfully kind. I feel my un- 
worthiness. I don’t deserve such treat- 
ment at your hands.” 

“You do not, Mr. Rockwood,” as- 
sented the girl, glancing at the man’s 
bandaged ankle, and then turning to 
meet his gaze. “You sce, you were off 
your reservation. ‘Trespassers are al- 
ways punished, are they not?” 

“May I light a cigar?” asked Rock- 
wood, whose face showed traces of the 
physical pain that he had endured. 

“Of course you may,’ answered 
Ethel. “This is my father’s library, of- 
fice, and smoking-room. Have you a 
match ?” 

“Yes, thanks. Trespassers are always 
punished, you say. But was I not 
lenient to you, Miss Morrison, when I 
found you in possession of one of my 
favorite nooks?” Rockwood, gazing 
contentedly at the girl, who had seated 
herself beside her father’s desk, hoped 
that it would take the old man a long 
time to “hitch up.” His ankle had 
ceased to pain him, the room was cool, 
quiet, and soothing, his cigar calmed his 
overwrought nerves, and, above all, he 
was at liberty to watch the lights and 
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shadows of a dark, mobile face, whose 
beauty had begun to haunt his every 
waking hour, and disturb his dreams at 
night. 

“Tf I remember rightly,” remarked 
Ethel, lightly, glancing at the window 
and idly noting that the breeze had mo- 
mentarily rattled the shutters of the 
blind; “if I remember rightly, Mr. 
Rockwood, I was severely punished for 
trespassing upon your land. I was late 
for dinner.” 

“That does not impress me at all,” 
commented Rockwood, gazing at the 
smoke-clouds about his head. “I have 
lost my appetite. Dinner has no charms 
for me.” 

“You smoke too much,” laughed the 
girl. 

“No. I think too much,” he rejoined. 
remarked 


“You might do worse,” 
Ethel, musingly. 

“How?” he queried. 

“You might feel too much,” she an- 
swered. 

“That would be such bad form,” com- 
mented Rockwood, wincing slightly as 


his ankle reminded him of its existence. 

“You are in pain?” asked the girl, 
with quick sympathy, standing erect. 

“The effort to send my voice across 
the room is too great,” explained Rock- 
wood, in subdued tones. “Won't you 
draw your chair closer? First aid to 
the injured, you know, consists in mak- 
ing them wholly comfortable.” 

“Is this more to your liking?” asked 
Ethel, placing a chair nearer to him, and 
reseating herself, inwardly annoyed at 
her_ inability to resist this man’s domi- 
neering personality. 

“Your father dislikes me,” asserted 
Rockwood, presently, his head thrown 
back against his chair, his eyes half 
shut, but noting every change of ex- 
pression in the girl’s face. “He has been 
very kind to me to-night—but sorely 
against his will. How can I make him 
my friend. Tell me.” 

“Not by flirting with me,’ remarked 
the girl, coolly, avoiding his eyes. 

“Oh!” he cried, smiling grimly. “But 
it takes just as many people to make a 
flirtation as it does to make a quarrel, 
does it not?” 


“Two, in either case,” she remarked. 
“T am perfectly willing to quarrel with 
you.” 

“How unkind you are,” he mur- 
mured. ‘Here I am, a helpless cripple, 
suffering more or less pain, and you 
would choose rather to annoy than to 
comfort me.” 

“My father and I have done the best 
we could for your ankle,” she said, 
gravely, “and we’re going to carry you 
home in a very comfortable conveyance. 
You are absolutely grasping, sir. In 
addition to all this, you want me to flirt 
with you. Why? Because you have 
sprained your ankle?” 

“T knew that you were cruel,” he 
murmured, dodging her question. “If 
my heart was broken, it would be the 
same.” 

Ethel laughed aloud merrily, and 
Rockwood smiled reluctantly, his cheeks 
flushing with annoyance. 

“If I had a sweet disposition!” re- 
marked the girl, a mocking note in her 
voice. “But I haven’t, you know. You 
told me so, yourself. Nevertheless, I am 
sorry about your ankle. But I’m not 
at all worried about your heart. I feel 
sure that you always take splendid care 
of it.” 

“Do you wish to know why?” he 
queried, striving to hold her eyes to his. 
“T have yet to lose it; and when I do, 
may Heaven help me!” 

“May Heaven help the woman,” mur- 
mured the girl, under her breath. 

“You said?” he asked, striving to sit 
erect, and then falling back again, as a 
twinge of pain warned hiin to be quiet. 

“T said that you had much to live 
for,” prevaricated Ethel, lightly, her 
white, tapering hands folded demurely 
in her lap. 

“You mean that love is worth while? 
How do you know?” 

“How should I know? I have never 
been married.” The girl had spoken 
impetuously, and regretted her words as 
soon as they were uttered. But they 
could not be recalled. The taunt, sharp, 
cruel, irrevocable, had cut the man to 
the quick, and he lay back, silent, in his 
chair, his eyes closed, pondering her bit- 
ter sarcasm. 
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Hot with remorse, bewildered by the 
conflict of emotions that warred within 
her, the girl impulsively bent forward 
and seized the man’s hand, resting 
heavily upon the arm of his reclining- 
chair. 

“Torgive me,” she murmured, tears 
sounding through her pleading voice. 
“T did not mean to be so cruel! But do 
be just to me! Am I wholly to blame 
for what I said?” 

His hand tightened around hers, and 
his eyes opened to gaze into hers, with 
an expression new to them. Ethel in- 
stantly withdrew her hand and sat erect. 

“You are not to blame,” said Rock- 
wood, hoarsely. “It is all my fault. 
Let us lay it to the fever in my blood— 
and begin all over again. Do you 
agree?” 

‘To this—and to this only,” answered 
ihe girl, deliberately, “that hereafter 
love, and marriage, and kindred topics 
shall be tabooed between us.” 

“Agreed,” cried Rockwood, seriously. 
Then he said, with the suggestion of a 
smile in his eves and upon his lips: “We 
were speaking of the weather. The 
moon still shines?” 

“Yes,” answered Ethel, lightly. “It 
was under a cloud a moment since. The 
night is now serene.” 


XI. 


CHAPTER 


“It’s rather strange, don’t you think? 
If Jack had intended to go down to the 
yacht 3) 

Mrs. Jack glanced at Dick Fisher, 
who had just lighted a cigarette. To the 
piazza, through the open windows of 
the drawing-room, came the musical 


note of a clock striking the hour. Puff! 
puff! puff! Dick Fisher blew a smoke- 
ring into the air for each stroke of the 
distant timepiece until a dozen fleecy, 
circular clouds surrounded his head, to 
prove to the thoughtful that even a bad 
habit may sometimes bestow a_ halo 
upon the erring. 

“*°Tis midnight’s holy hour, artd si- 
lence now is brooding, like a gentle 
spirit, o’er the still and putseless 
world,’ ” quoted Fisher, solemnly. 
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“But where’s Jack?” asked Mrs. 
Rockwood, rather petulantly. 

“From the sublime to the ridiculous !” 
grumbled the middle-aged bachelor, 
flipping the ashes from his cigarette 
with an impatient finger. “I am striv- 
ing to find fitting words in which to ex- 
press the beauty of the night, to voice, 
even though I must borrow from the 
poets the melancholy joy, so to speak, 
that throbs through my very soul, and 
what do you do, Anneke Varick Rock- 
wood? Do you sympathize with the 
ecstasy that midnight and moonlight 
bring to me? Not so. You fret the edge 
of my musings with queries about your 
Jack! How do I know where you lost 
your doll, little girl?” 

“You are absolutely unbearable, Dick 
Fisher,” exclaimed Mrs. Jack, gazing 
down at her hands and marveling at 
the white transparency that the moon- 
light vouchsafed to them. ‘“‘My other 
guests had the good sense to retire at a 
reasonable hour.” 

“Ingratitude, thy name is woman!” 
protested Fisher. “I sacrifice my beauty 
sleep to share with you your midnight 
vigil, and what is my reward? Do you 
soar with me on wings of fancy to the 
distant stars? Does the voiceless music 
of the moonlight thrill your heart with 
strange joys, and longings, and regrets ? 
Do you feel the subtle intoxication of . 
the midnight hour, the sweet poison of 
the spicy breeze, the siren voices of the 
summer whispering to the naked soul? 
Nay! Nay, alas! You wonder if your 
wandering boy has wet his feet! You 
fear that your Jack, clad only in a din- 
ner coat and a straw hat, may catch 
cold. You must admit, Mrs. Jack, that 
it’s all very bourgeois—an accusation 
that I had never imagined could be 
brought against the late Anneke Var- 
ick.” 

“*The late Anneke Varick,’” re- 
peated Mrs. Rockwood, smiling coolly 
at her gadfly. “Is she really dead?” 

“How can I tell? Ask Mrs. Jack 
Rockwood,” he grumbled. 

“You are very daring, Dick Fisher,” 
said the woman, a note of anger in her 
voice. 

“T must be, for my own protection,” 
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he explained. “Until I know that An- 
neke Varick no longer exists, I shall not 
have a contented moment. When I am 
convinced that she has been wholly ab- 
sorbed by Mrs. Jack Rockwood, then 
shall I bow my despondent head obe- 
diently to the stroke of destinvy—and 
live thereafter as happy as a clam.” 

“By one word, then, I could make you 
contented with life for all time to 
come?” queried Mrs. Jack seriously, 
gazing at the man’s profile silhouetted 
against the white night. 

Fisher tossed his half-smoked cigar- 
ette over the railing, and turned to face 
his inquisitor. 

“You know that I have loved you for 
years,” he said, calmly, as if referring 
to the most commonplace of topics. “If 
you care for this man, if there is even 
a remote possibility that you can ever 
care for him, you shall never be bored 
again by my—my——” 

“Suppose we call it your amazing 
audacity,” she suggested, dryly. 


“Thank you, Anneke,” he said, grate- 


fully. “That's it, exactly. My amaz- 
ing audacity! It may have come to me 
too late, but it gives me the courage to 
say 

“Do not say it,” she 
curtly. 

“Tf ‘you 
wood——”" he 
bornly. 

“If you really love me, Dick Fisher, 
you will come to your senses at once,” 
she hastened to interpose. 

“That is not fair,” protested the man, 
standing erect, and placing a hand upon 
the piazza railing, the while he watched 
the silvery ripples of the river a thou- 
sand feet below him. “How can I 
change the facts of the case by a mere 
effort of the will? My position is per- 
fectly logical, Anneke. I am not at all 
out of my senses. You will grant, of 
course, that I have loved you for years. 
i believe that you would be willing even 
to admit that you are the only woman 
that I have ever loved—astonishing as 
that might seem to the world at large. 
Now, am I not sweetly reasonable when 
I say that if you have the slightest af- 
fection for Jack Rockwood, I am will- 


commanded, 


Rock- 
stub- 


really love Jack 
recommenced, 


ing to remain silent forever and a day? 
If, upon the other hand, you care noth- 
ing for the man, why should I condemn 
myself forever to that outer darkness, 
where there is only weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth? To have but one life 
to live, and one woman to love! I 
should be something more or less than 
human, Anneke Varick, if I did not 
struggle for my little hour of sunshine 
before I go into the eternal night. I 
am neither more nor less than a man, 
and, therefore, selfish. As for Jack 
Rockwood—— 

“Prenezs garde!” exclaimea the 
woman, protestingly. “I'll let midnight 
and moonlight excuse your madness, 
Dick, but you must say no more.” 

“But—why?” he blundered,  stub- 
bornly, turning to gaze down into her 
upturned face, pale, clear-cut, beautiful 
in the white light. 

“Because,” began Mrs. Jack, slowly, 
deliberately, coldly, ‘because you aren’t 
at your best, Dick, in your serious 
moods. I am sure that, if you'll think 
it all over for a moment, your sense of 
humor will restore you to a normal atti- 
tude of mind.’ 

There lay a puzzled frown upon the 
man’s brow, as he noted the enigmatical 
smile that played about her mouth and 
gleamed in the eyes fixed upon his. 

“There can be a funny side to it all,” 
he said, in a bitter, musing tone, “only 
on the supposition that you really care 
for Jack. In that case, of course, I have 
made myself ridiculous.” 

The dead silence that followed this 
remark intensified the flush of anger 
that had crept into his cheeks. Pres- 
ently he said, controlling, by a strong 
effort of will, all outward manifestation 
of his conflicting emotions: 

“Will you answer frankly, Mrs. Jack 
Rockwood, one crucial question ?” 

“No. I will not,” she replied, firmly. 
“Hark! What is that? Surely, it’s a 
carriage driving under the porte-co- 
chére. Something has happened to 
Jack! I was sure of it, an hour ago. 
Conie.” 

“It’s all right, my dear,” cried Rock- 
wood, from the rear seat of Peter Van 
Vechten’s wagon, as Mrs. Jack and 


” 
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Dick Fisher, preceded by a_ sleepy 
flunky, appeared upon the steps under- 
neath the porte-cochére. “I turned my 
ankle tobogganing down the mountain, 
and s\lr. Van Vechten was kind enough 
to stop me halfway between here and 
the river, bind up my wounds, and re- 
urn me, safe and sound, to the bosom 
of my family.” 

Timothy Ahearn, who was seated in 
front of the vehicle, beside Mr. Van 
\Vechten—they had dropped Ethel Mor- 
rison at High Rock Inn—was watching 
the pale, disturbed face of *‘de Princess” 
with the keen, knowing eyes of a born 
gossip. 
“Wot beats me,” reflected the boy, as 

wagon leit the porie-cochére, after 
Rockwood had limped into the house, 
assisted by Fisher and a servant, and 
Mr. Van Vechten had received, coldly 
enough, the warm thanks of Mrs. Jack, 
“wot beats me is dis, de way de way-ups 
plays ring-around-a-rosy wen dey 
oughter be sittin’ still. De Princess is 
dead stuck on His Nibs—and dat’s all 
right. But His Nibs is chasin’ de Canary 
Bird, and de bald-headed wid 
de fat smile, is chasin’ de Princess. Dey 
makes me tink of a merry-go-round at 
de circus.” But, for good and sufficient 
reasons, Timothy refrained from giving 
voice to his musings, as he and the self- 
absorbed old farmer rode down the 
mountain, pondering the — self-same 
problems—the boy interested in what 
appeared to him to be a comedy; the 
man vaguely conscious of the tragic 
possibilities of life. 


bl Ike, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Circumstances had combined to make 
Mrs. Jack Rockwood’s dinner and mu- 
sical a tremendous success. In the first 
place, a cool, northwest wind, spiced 
with the fragrance of the piny woods, 
had been in control of the weather for 
a day and a night, arousing in man am- 
bitions latent during “the recent hot 
spell,” as the newspapers called it. As for 
the dinner, Mrs. Jack’s chef had prom- 
ised solemnly that it should be his mas- 
terpiece. Later, the singing was sure 
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to be a “howling success.” as Dick 
Fisher had remarked, with a facetious- 
ness born of low spirits. For, despite 
the gayety that the hunting set had 
brought to Dunderberg Lodge, Fisher 
was downhearted. Jack Rockwood’s 
badly sprained ankle had restricted his 
activities to such an extent that [Fisher 
had been confronted hourly with the un- 
pleasant fact that two are company and 
three a crowd. Mrs. Jack, much to the 
amusement, and somewhat to the 
amazement, of her guests, had devoted 
herself, with wifely enthusiasm, to the 
effort to make her husband’s existence 
as a temporary cripple as pleasant as 
possible. The horsy women who had 
come up from Long Island for a few 
days at the lodge, as a great favor to 
Mrs. Jack, were shocked at this cod- 
dling of a big, strong man, not severely 
injured. 

“Tf it was a broken leg,” remarked 
Mrs. ‘Tom’ Hollis, of the Meadow- 
brook Hunt, “there might be some ex- 
cuse for Anneke. But to make a baby 
of a man who has only strained a ten- 
don is really going to extremes with the 
currycomb.” 

“Mixed metaphor, Mrs. Tom,” 
ger Stuyvesant had objected. 
don't use a currycomb on a baby.” 

“You may know more about babies 
than I do, Stuyve,” admitted Mrs. Tom, 
tapping her boot with a crop, while 
everybody laughed at her rejoinder. 
“Nevertheless, | maintain that there is 
nothing in the marriage vow that com- 
pels a wife to become a trained nurse 
when her husband comes a cropper.” 

“But if she loves him?” suggested 
Dick Fisher, wickedly. 

“How young you are, Dick!” 
mured Mrs. Tom, wearily. 

“Tt’s his second childhood, then,” as- 
serted Tom Hollis, laughing loudly, 
with the bonhomie of a cross-country 
good fellow. 

“T think it’s very 
Peggy Lansing, aloud. 

“What's very pretty?” 


Rut- 
“You 


mur- 


pretty,” mused 


queried Stuy- 
vesant, his eyes on the girl's face. 


“That,” answered Miss’ Lansing, 
making a sweeping gesture with a 
dainty little hand toward the farther 





“ 


end of the piazza, where Mrs. Jack, 
seated beside her husband, was opening 
his morning’s mail for him. “I hope 
that I shall never grow so cynical that 
I cannot appreciate the beauty of such 
a sight.” 

“T don’t think Jack looks very pret- 
ty,” remarked Tom Hollis, with his 
habitual guffaw, to which he was wont 
to apply mentally the adjective “ge- 
nial.” 

“The beauty of such a scene of do- 
mestic bliss, Mr. Hollis,” explained 
Peggy, “is not physical, but spiritual.” 

“It is not Jack’s bandaged ankle that 
you are to look at, Tom,” added Dick 
Fisher. “That is merely a symbol. You 
must take in the picture in its entirety, 
and strive to grasp its beautiful mean- 
ing. What would you call it, if you 
had painted it?” 

“‘Opening the 
Hollis, cheerily. 

“‘Nursing the Miale,’” 
Stuyvesant, flippantly. 


Mail,’ ” 


suggested 


corrected 


“How unimaginative you men are!” 


exclaimed Peggy Lansing, in scorn. 
“What’s your title for the painting, 
Dick ?” 

“How would ‘Temerity’ do?” 
Fisher. 

“That’s too deep for me,” protested 
Tom Hollis, loudly. “What do you 
mean, Dick?” 

“She’s opening his letters, isn’t she?” 
queried Fisher, maliciously. 

“Of course she is. Why shouldn’t 
she?” cried Hollis, grinning at Mrs. 
Tom. “Jack Rockwood isn’t a bach- 
elor.” 

“There, you have it, Dick—straight 
from the shoulder,” remarked Mrs. 
Tom, kissing her finger-tips at her hus- 
band. “A bachelor should never try the 
jumps without blinders. Now, the fact 
is, | always open Tom’s mail.” 

“But does he open yours, Mrs. 
Tom?” queried Dick Fisher, vengefully. 
Hollis gave vent to a jovial laugh. 

“How ignorant you are, Dick, regard- 
ing matrimony,” he remarked. “I'll tell 
you the whole secret of marital happi- 
ness, old man. It is founded upon 
faith, Hope, and Charity.” 


asked 
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And the greatest of these is Char- 
ity,” quoted Fisher, dryly. 

“You are incorrigible, Dick,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Tom. “You are sure to be 
punished some day.” 

“By marrying, I suppose,” remarked 
the bachelor, striving io force an ex- 
pression of resignation into his face. 
“Well, so be it! A man may marry and 
survive.” 

“But it’s only the survival of the 
fittest, Richard Cceur de Lion,” said 
Hollis, without a smile. 

“What a conceited thing you are, 
Tom!” cried Mrs. Tom, petulantly. 
“You talk as if you had come success- 
fully through a terrible ordeal, fatal to 
the majority of men.” 

Hollis laughed boisterously, as he 
quoted, with great appropriateness, the 
lyrical legend of Little Jack Horner, 
“who sat in a corner, eating a Christmas 
pie. He put in his thumb and pulled 
out a plum, crying: ‘What a good boy 
amit” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Rockwood and Jack 
had found various matters of mutual 
interest cropping up in the morning’s 
mail. Mrs. Jack, who had acted as her 
husband’s secretary for several days, 
had made an interesting discovery. It 
had become clear to her that Jack was 
possessed of remarkable executive abil- 
itv. For the first time, she had seen her 
husband’s mind at work upon the larger 
issues connected with his estate, and the 
logical, concise, and lucid answers that 
he had made to his agents and attorneys 
had given her a keen and somewhat 
puzzling satisfaction. Several times she 
had caught herself gazing at the river 
and the hills, and dreaming strange 
dreams, until recalled to the task in 
hand by Jack’s insistent voice. How 
would it have been with them had they 
been forced at the outset “to make their 
way in life,” as the phrase goes? At 
night, she would find her mind return- 
ing again and again to this problem, 
and at times it would seem to her that 
the most enviable people in the world 
are those who are both poor and strong. 
What if Anneke Varick, in straitened 
circumstances, had married Jack Rock- 
wood, a struggling youth, and by her 
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affectionate sympathy and loyal encour- 
agement, had assisted him to win his 
fight against the world, would they not 
have found in life a joy that had es- 
caped them? Futile, perhaps foolish, 
fancies! Anneke Varick, in straitened 
circumstances, had married Jack Rock- 
wood, a multi-millionaire. Blood and 
money—the ideal union of a democratic 
age! Surely, it was absurd to prefer 
poverty to affluence, storm to sunshine, 
the stress of battle to the delights of 
victory! But, at rare intervals, Mrs. 
Jack would put into words, in the morn- 
ing, the erratic musings that had flitted 
through her mind at night. Now and 
then, she would note a gleam of min- 
gled annoyance and surprise in her hys- 
band’s eyes as he glanced up from the 
letter in his hand at his wife’s face. 
“You could make a great name for 
yourself, Jack,” she had been saying to 
him this morning, the while her guests 
had been endeavoring to find a fitting 
title for the picture of domestic bliss 
presented at that moment by their host 
and hostess. “You have all the quali- 


fications for success in public life.” 


“But where's the incentive, my 
dear?” he queried, argumentatively. 
“T’d rather be a rifle than a target. Run- 
ning for office, you know, means splash- 
ing through the mud.” 

“But there’s the diplomatic service, 
Jack. A foreign mission = 

“Can't be bought under the present 
Quixotic régime,’ he put in, smiling 
coldly upon her ambitions. ‘What is 
that note in your lap?” 

“Oh, that is Ethel Morrison’s be- 
lated answer to my invitation for to- 
night,” answered Mrs. Jack, flushing 
with annoyance. , 

“She is coming?” he asked, quickly. 

“T gather from her words that she 
will condescend to confer upon us the 
great favor that we crave,” answered 
Mrs. Jack, leaning back in her chair, 
and gazing at the white, fleecy clouds 
above the Westchester hills. 

A spark of anger had leaped into 
Rockwood’s eyes, but he remained silent 
for a time, his strong jaw pressing his 
lips together in a straight line. He 
looked like a man who had just swal- 
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lowed words that did not agree wiih 
him. Presently the lines about his 
mouth softened, and he spoke in a sub- 
dued, carefully modulated tone: 

“Who else is coming from the inn? 
I’m sure that your dinner will be a suc- 
cess, Anneke, but how about your mu- 
sical ?” 

“Don’t give yourself a moment’s un- 
easiness about that, Jack,” said his wiie, 
coldly, standing erect, letters and notes 
in her hand. “Harold Gwynne, Clifford 
Malden, Kitty Vernon, and that funny 
Tarleton man have written very cordial 
acceptances. I get the impression, Jack, 
that they don’t look down upon us at 
all.” 

“Possibly,” suggested Rockwood, bit- 
ingly, as Mrs. Jack turned to rejoin her 
guests at the farther end of the piazza, 
“possibly Ethel Morrison’s hauteur is 
due to her old Dutch blood.” 

“T hope it is,” returned Mrs. Jack, 
quickly, glancing back at her husband’s 
upturned face. “ ‘Noblesse oblige’ is a 
splendid safeguard, is it not?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Rockwood’s chef had more than 
fulfilled his promise. Dunderberg Lodge 
had been honored by a gastronomic 
triumph, the details of which would be 
presently noised abroad. Gourmets in 
Lenox, Newport, and Saratoga would 
hear anew the name of a French genius 
who had been lured from Paris to pre- 
side over the cuisine of an American 
millionaire. Jealousy would stir other 
chefs and other millionaires to rivalry. 
The yellow journals had prepared to 
“fake” a picture of Lucullus, to be used 
in connection with Jack Rockwood’s 
latest photograph. The illustrated week- 
lies were fully alive to their obligations 
to the public. The north, south, east, 
and west fronts of Dunderberg Lodge, 
the banquet hall, before and after din- 
ner; the stables, the conservatory, the 
lawn, the summerhouses, the cattle 
sheds, the yacht Rip Van Winkle, lying 
at anchor in the Hudson; all these snap- 
shots at twentieth century luxury testi- 
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fied to the abundant energy and perfect 
good taste of the new journalism. 
ven the monthlies, despite their han- 
dicap in time, were not neglectful of a 
great opportunity. The Wide Awake 
Magazine managed, somehow, to obtain 
a photograph of Mrs. Jack Rockwood 
in evening costume. It bore a strange 
resemblance to the victim. 

The periodicals devoted to the exploi- 
tation of the theatrical profession 
proved conclusively that they were 
worthy of their exalted mission. The 
stars of the “Sir Galahad” company 
shone resplendent in the histrionic 
heaven. Andrew Tarleton, singing a 
comic song to a group of society people, 
laughing and applauding, made a pic- 
ture that caused a sensation on the blasé 
Rialto. In the heart of every operatic 
comedian in the city was born the long- 
ing to hobnob, if only for one golden 
evening, with the elect of American 
aristocracy. The card, upon’ which 
Tarleton’s name was posted at the Play- 
ers tor membership, was covered 
quickly by the signatures of enthusias- 
tic indorsers. Harold Gwynne’s tailor, 
recently impatient and urgent, sent him 
a present of a receipted bill. The “Sir 
Galahad” company’s chief rival wrote 
to Clifford Malden at once, offering him 
a larger salary than any he had yet re- 
ceived. Kitty Vernon was invited to 
Newport by a bric-a-brac collector. 

That her dinner had gone off without 
a hitch had not surprised Mrs. Jack 
Rockwood. She had felt absolute con- 
fidence in the ability of her chef, and 
the adaptability of her guests, a confi- 
dence that had not been misplaced. It 
was the musical feature of her enter- 
tainmeiit that worried her. The artistic 
temperament is so peculiar! One star 
differeth from another in glory, but 
must never be reminded of the fact. 
The problem confronting Mrs. Jack 
could be solved only by the nicest tact. 

“Why not have them throw dice for 
precedence, my dear?” Mrs. Tom Hollis 
had suggested at dinner, after their hos- 
tess had confided to her guests that she 
had heard that there existed great jeal- 
ousy among the members of the “Sir 
Galahad” company. 


“After all,” drawled Rutger Stuyve- 
sant, “it’s not who sings first, but who 
sings best that counts. Did you ever 
hear of the applausometer ?” 

“Never,” cried several voices, in uni- 
son. 

“What in the world is it, Stuyve?” 
queried Dick Fisher. 

“It’s a very delicate instrument used 
in theatres by up-to-date managers,” ex- 
plained Stuyvesant, gravely. “It regis- 
ters both the spontaneity and the volume 
of handclapping vouchsafed to a given 
soloist. Hereafter, | am told, the sal- 
aries of operatic singers will be regu- 
lated, so to speak, by machinery. The 
applausometer will determine accurately 
the value of an artist or artiste to the 
management. 

“That might work all right,’ com- 
mented Tom Hollis, giving vent to Ins 
most genial laugh, “if the management 
was also run by machinery. But the 
managers are men, you know—and 
quite human.” 

“What a gossipy creature you are, 
Tom Hollis!” protested Mrs. Rock- 
wood, severely. “You are about to 
shock us all with the latest bit of theat- 
rical scandal. Don't let him do it, Mrs. 
Tom.” 

“Speaking of your applausometer, 
Stuyve,” remarked Dick Fisher, who 
had indulged in just one too many high 
halls before dinner, “I wish somebody 
would invent a scandalometer. It would 
be interesting to learn where the area 
of high pressure for wicked tittle-tattle 
is situated. Is it at the Newport Casino 
or the Lambs’ Club, New York?” 

“Are we really as wicked as they 
are?’ cried Miss Varick, with as near 
an approach to enthusiasm as anemia 
and good form permitted. 

“It’s about neck-and-neck, I imagine, 
my dear,” answered Mrs. ‘Tom Hollis, 
sipping Burgundy, worth a dollar a sip, 
and then adding: ‘“They—I suppose 
you mean actors—may be a’ little niore 
careless about divorces than we are, but 
that’s the only difference, is it not?” 

“Just how wicked are you, Emily?” 
queried | 


’egey Lansing, glancing mis- 


chievously at the Varick spinster. 
“T’ll make full confession of the worst 
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thing that I’ve ever done,” said Miss 
Varick, challenging the twenty diners 
at the board with her light blue eyes, 
“if each one of you will do the same.” 

“Horrible!” 

“Hear! Hear!” 

“Begin with the men!” 

‘Ladies first!” 

“Go on, Miss Varick. It’s your deal.” 

“Don’t let them do it, Anneke,” cried 
Jack Rockwood, from the foot of the 
table. “It’s not hospitable to allow our 
guests to furnish their own roasts.” 

“Jack’s scared!” exclaimed Dick 
Fisher, maliciously. 

Tom Hollis laughed with more than 
his usual enthusiasm. 

“Take the pot, Miss Varick,” he 
urged. “Your bluff wins. Nobody 


dares to call you.” 
bitterly 


‘But [Pm 
pouted the girl. 

“You'll get over that, Emily,” re- 
marked Rutger Stuyvesant, cheerfully. 
“And, after all, you won’t be obliged to 
leave the table.” 

“What do you mean to imply, 
Stuyve ?” demanded Dick Fisher, whose 
face was slightly flushed. 

“Merely,” explained Stuyvesant, 
soothingly, “that if the pot should begin 
to make confession to the kettle, it 
would be time for us young people to 
retire.” 

“Insolent boy!” cried Mrs. Tom Hol- 
lis, frowning at the speaker. 

“Don’t mind him, Mrs. Tom,” urged 
Dick Tisher, scowling at his wine 
glasses. “His cynicism proves that he is 
still youthful. When he has reached my 
age, he will have learned that there can 
really be a good deal of smoke without 
any fire.” 

“Well,” drawled Stuyvesant, smiling 
at Fisher, “I’m sure that your testi- 
mony, Dick, is worthy of the highest 
consideration on that point.” 

Much to Mrs. Rockwood’s relief, the 
personal note that had been struck by 
her guests was soon lost in a general 
discussion of topics more to her liking. 
Her peace of mind was fully restored, 
when an enthusiastic automobilist as- 
serted that the doom of the horse, even 
as a toy, had been sealed. The hunting 


disappointed,” 
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set had sprung to their saddles at once, 
and from that time on the dinner safely 
and merrily had approached its end. 

To Jack Rockwood, despite his ef- 
fort to play the host to perfection, this 
“lustrous feast,” as a yellow journal 
was to call it on the morrow, had be- 
come a wearisome affair, relieved only 
by the excellence of the wines. His en- 
forced idleness of the past few days 
had chafed him sorely. He was not in 
the mood to derive satisfaction from the 
luxury of his environment, the social 
prominence of his guests, the splendid 
triumph that his chef was winning. 
What was it to him at that moment that 
a French marquis had asserted that the 
dining-hall at Dunderberg Lodge was 
the finest thing of its kind in America? 
What did it matter to Jack Rockwood 
that an English peer had praised his 
roasts and wines, or that a Baltimore 
epicure had complimented him upon his 
terrapin? Was there any real satisfac- 
tion in gratifying the carnal cravings of 
the hunting set, or in maintaining an 
entourage that met with Dick Fisher’s 
approval? After all, the glory to be de- 
rived from the art of hospitality as 
practiced at Dunderberg Lodge _be- 
longed, for the most part, to Mrs. Jack. 
The guests at a country house are im- 
pressed by details, rather than by the 
tout ensemble. \t was Rockwood’s 
money that had built this mountain pal- 
ace, but it was Varick taste and tact that 
had made it famous. 

“Anneke has such wonderful execu- 
tive ability!” 

“Mrs. Jack is an ideal hostess!” 

“What marvelous good taste 
Rockwood always displays!” 

Jack Rockwood, admitting to himself 
that his wife was entitled to all the 
praise so openly vouchsafed to her, 
realized that, under certain conditions, 
it rubbed his fur the wrong way. He 
was sufficiently just to confess that he 
would not have it otherwise, that Mrs. 
Jack was fulfilling, ably and conscien- 
tiously, her mission in life. But the un- 
ceasing chorus of approval that: her 
set sang in her behalf, was not always 
music to his ears. It sometimes seemed 
to him that the implication was made, 


Mrs. 
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designedly, that while the Rockwoods 
of the world knew how to make money, 
it was only the Varicks who understood 
the gentle art of spending it. That the 
inner circle did him an injustice in this 
particular, the man vaguely felt, and to- 
night he had found himself striving 
vainly to conquer a growing inclination 
toward open rebellion, a longing, that 
heady wines did nothing to check, to get 
to his feet and denounce his guests as 
snobs, whose feeling of superiority to 
the rest of mankind was based upon a 
fallacy. The farther back a given fam- 
ily goes to find the strong man that 
made its name famous, the less likely is 
the contemporaneous generation to in- 
herit the praiseworthy qualities of the 
founder. Jack Rockwood traced his an- 
cestry back to his father, and there he 
came upon his strong man. Surely, if 
the world were logical, nearness to the 
founder should count for more than re- 
moteness. But the world is not logical, 
and the son of the first Rockwood was 
not of the caste into which the son of 
the tenth Stuyvesant had been born! 

Furthermore—and in this connection 
Rockwood endeavored to deceive him- 
self—the dinner bored him in that he 
was impatient to gaze again at a dark, 
clear-cut, mobile face, crowned by raven 
hair, and lighted by elusive, tantalizing 
eyes; to hear again a voice whose very 
mockery was musical, and whose music 
had become to him the sweetest sound 
of earth. 

Thus it was that when their guests 
presently entered the music-room, the 
men having cut short their cigars, Mrs. 
Jack regretted that she had left an as- 
sured success behind her, to confront 
the possibility of a fiasco, while Mr. 
Jack rejoiced at the fact that a tedious 
function was at an end and life was 
about to become again endurable. En- 
durable? As Rockwood limped forward 
to greet the “Sir Galahad” singers, ex- 
istence suddenly sprang from the en- 
durable to the ecstatic. 

“It was so kind of you to come to 
us,” he said, ceremoniously, to Ethel 
Morrison, but there was nothing con- 
ventional in his gaze as their eyes met. 
He was impressed anew by her marvel- 








ous beauty, enhanced at this moment by 
her environment. Perched upon a rock 
in the forest, and smoking a cigarette 
with nonchalant grace, she had pleased 
his eye, but had not, so to speak, freed 
herself from her profession. But to- 
night she was a Van Vechten, her blood 
as blue as a Varick’s, her gown as stur 
ning as Peggy Lansing’s, the heirloom 
of pearls around her white, firm neck 
as precious as Mrs. Hollis’ aigrette of 
diamonds, her bearing as patrician as 
Mrs. Jack’s. 

“It was so kind of you to come to 
us !” 

There was a mingling of mischief and 
defiance in the girl’s smile as_ she 
glanced up into Rockwood’s face. 

“I am trying to improve my disposi- 
tion, you know,” she said, lightly. Then 
she addressed Mrs. Jack, who had re- 
turned to her at that moment. “I am 
in especially good voice to-night, Mrs. 
Rockwood.” 

For a fleeting moment the eyes of the 
women met, and there was something 
very like a challenge in their glance. 

“T am so glad to hear it, Miss Morri- 
son,” remarked Mrs. Jack, slowly, dis- 
tinctly, coolly. “I am sure that my debt 
of gratitude to you is to be very great.” 

“What the deuce did Anneke mean 
by that?” queried Rockwood to him- 
self, as he limped away to grasp Clif- 
ford Malden’s hand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The god—or is it a goddess ?—who 
presides over social functions had not 
betrayed the Rockwoods after the scene 
of their hospitable endeavors had been 
transferred from the dining-hall to the 
music-room. The fact was that the 
chances were all in favor of the success 
of their musical. It is said of the epi- 
cure that Fate cannot harm him when, 
after dinner, he finds himself “serenely 
full.” At such a moment, music hath 


charms that soothe the discontented, en- 
liven the ennuied, stimulate the dull, in- 
toxicate the finer spirits, and destroy 
the conventions. 
down the 


Music alone can pull 
artificial barriers of caste. 





















Neither theories ‘nor orations, neither 
constitutions nor laws, neither revolu- 
tions nor councils, neither guillotines 
nor ropes, neither bullets nor ballots, can 
establish universal democracy. Music, 
and music only, is the great leveler. 


-The ingenious Mr. Huneker has shown 


us how anarchy, set to music, may de- 
stroy, some day, the established order 
of the world, bowling over existing gov- 
ernments by the diabolical might of a 
mad composer’s genius, until a mar- 
seillaise, raised to the nth power, shall 
change the millenium from a dream into 
a reality. This fanciful prediction, ex- 
travagant as it may seem, rests upon a 
strong foundation. Of all the forces 
that influence mankind, music alone can 
makg momentarily practicable the theo- 
retical equality of the race. 

And when we think of it, is not each 
individual life merely the fragment of 
an opera? The leit motif of our baby- 
hood is a lullaby, and we remember the 
songs of our school days better than 
their lessons. All the great crises of our 
lives are orchestrated. We are gradu- 
ated from school and college to the fit- 
ting strains of triumphant harmonies. 
If we win athletic glory, a band cele- 
brates our victory. We defeat our op- 
ponent at the polls, and, lo! our neigh- 
bers come to us at evening with tinkling 
cymbals and blaring brass to testify in 
music their belief that we are great. 
We marry, and our hearts throb with 
the sweet, seductive strains of the wed- 
ding march. We die, and the muffled 
drums are beaten, or a requiem is sung; 
and, so, the curtain is rung down, and 
the operatic fragment, or musical fatce, 
is at an end; followed, perhaps, by sub- 
dued applause, a few tears in the front 
seats, hissing at the rear of the hall, and 
then—oblivion. 

In a vague way, something of all this 
was passing through Jack Rockwood’s 
mind as he realized that the soloists of 
the “Sir Galahad” company were add- 
ing a deeper significance to a great emo- 
tional crisis in his life. Always impres- 
sionable to music, he had never before 
comprehended its mighty power for 
mischief. Strangely enough, it was 
Clifford Malden, inspired by his seem- 
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ingly hopeless passion for Ethel Morri- 
son, who, by his rendition of a love bal- 
lad, the haunting melody of which had 
thrilled the souls of lovers for two cen- 
turies and more, revealed to Rockwood 
the irresistible force of the longing that 
filled his heart with a mingling of 
ecstasy and dread. 

Rockwood had chosen, with great 
care, a seat that enabled him, firstly, to 
watch the dark, patrician, delicately- 
molded face of a woman who fulfilled 
to-night every demand of his exacting 
taste; and, secondly, to glance now and 
again at his guests and their hostess. 
Before Clifford Malden had sung his 
antique ballad, Rockwood had found 
himself making a detailed comparison 
between his wife’s outward seeming 
and Ethel Morrison’s. In a general 
way, the contour of their faces was 
much the same. All that had been 
heavy and unsymmetrical in the coun- 
tenances of their earlier Dutch ances- 
tors had disappeared, and nose, mouth, 
chin, and cheeks, displayed that deli- 
cacy of modeling that is the inalienable 
heritage of the American of ancient lin- 
eage. Indian, Yankee, Knickerbocker 
alike display the tendency of the Amer- 
ican climate—if it is the climate—to use 
a sharp chisel in cutting the features of 
native faces. And the most striking 
fact in this connection is this, that the 
only cast of countenance that ever has 
been, or ever will be, typically Ameri- 
can, is cut upon aristocratic lines. 
Democracy is a great force in modern 
life, but nature seems to be forever at 
war with it in the very home of its 
adoption. 

Malden’s barytone rang _ clearly 
through the spacious room, voicing, in 
quaint, old words, the love of a man for 
a maid, and Rockwood no longer saw 
the likeness between his wife’s face and 
Ethel Morrison’s. Their eyes were so 
different! The black, voluptuous hair 
of the girl, her warm lips, the white 
splendor of her neck and arms, com- 
bined in an ensemble that was to Mrs. 
Jack Rockwood’s outward seeming as 
wine to water, as the rose to the lily, as 
a June day in the open to an evening at 
home. 
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The man had never felt so keenly 
alive before. The rich, liquid tones of 
the barytone’s voice were like a magic 
cordial, warming the blood, thrilling the 
nerves, adding a new significance to 
youth, and health, and love. Never be- 
fore had Rockwood known what may 
be described as the sensation of infinite 
physical expansion. It seemed to him 
that he saw all things, heard all things, 
could know all things. There could be 
no limits to the possibilities that stirred 
within him. There was no death—only 
life, forever and forever, broadening, 
deepening, gaining always a sweeter 
flavor, a grander sweep, a meaning 
more mystical, majestic, marvelous. 
He saw all things. He thought of God, 
reverently, with a touch of ecstasy in his 
soul, and realized—not conscious of the 
incongruity—that Dick Fisher was star- 
ing fixedly at Mrs. Rockwood. He was 


a finite being, reaching out for the in- 
finite, and deluded for the moment by 
the impression that all things were his. 


“Isn’t he a crackajack!”’ The genial 
voice of Tom Hollis behind him recalled 
Rockwood to closer touch with his en- 
vironment. Malden’s ballad had come 
to an end, and the music-room was ring- 
ing with applause that was as sponta- 
neous as it was well deserved. 

“They knew how to write love songs 
in the days of the Stuarts,’ Rockwood 
heard Peggy Lansing remark. 

“And we still know how to sing them 
under the Roosevelts,”’ said Rutger 
Stuyvesant. 

“But a hunting song is more appro- 
priate to the present dynasty,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Tom Hollis, whose sun- 
browned face displayed at that moment 
perfect contentment with her surround- 
ings. Mr. and Mrs. Tom had tacitly 
divided merriment between them in 
equal parts. He had taken as his share 
all the laughter, and his wife was in 
possession of all the smiles. 

“Hush!” came the command from 
various parts of the room. 

“Ethel Morrison is going to sing,” 
Rockwood heard Emily Varick remark, 
with the enthusiasm of a young girl of 
thirty. ‘“Isn’t she simply stunning!” 

When the soprano of the “Sir Gala- 


had” company had said to her hosfess 
that she was in good voice, she had told 
the simple truth. There are so many 
factors to be considered in predicting 
the success of a given soloist! A singer 
is sensitive to the weather, her sur- 
roundings, her mood, the faces of her 
auditors, the thousand-and-one little 
things that make or mar a sympathetic 
atmosphere. As Ethel Morrison faced 
the silent throng beneath the raised dais 
upon which she stood, erect, graceful, 
self-confident, she realized that circum- 
stances had combined to place a great 
artistic triumph within her grasp. In 
the first place, she knew that the care 
that she had bestowed upon her toilet 
had not been wasted. Many a promis- 
ing solo has been ruined because asbun- 
gling maid failed to fulfill her task. 
Patti, forced to confront an audience in 
a kimono, would lose her voice. To 
Ethel Morrison, as she awaited the sig- 
nal from her accompanist, there came 
the self-sustaining conviction that from 
the tips of her dainty slippers to the top 
of her raven hair, her costume, in every 
detail, must satisfy the exacting eyes of 
the most finical woman in the room. 

But, after all, the essentially signifi- 
cant fact that foretold her coming suc- 
cess, was this: She longed, with a great 
longing, to open her mouth and sing. 
Not once since she had begun her public 
career had she felt at such a moment 
the passionate craving for relief in song 
that now possessed her. Presently, like 
a bird released from a cage, and carol- 
ing its way to the skies, she gave vent 
to the rapture of her soul. Her col- 
leagues of the “Sir Galahad” company 
gazed up at her in rapt amazement. 
Never had they heard this woman sing 
as she sang to-night. Clear, far-reach- 
ing, pure as moonlight, her voice rose 
and fell, art concealing art, talent 
sprung to genius, the music of the 
spheres seized by a mortal and brought 
down to earth, to rise heavenward 
again. She was no longer a woman 
gowned to her own satisfaction, and the 
cynosure of admiring eyes, but Wag- 
ner’s love-inspired heroine, confessing 
the passion of her soul to the listening 
moon and stars. 
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There came silence, tense, oppressive, 
as her last note died away, and she re- 
mained there motionless, like one who 
stands erect and dreams. Then emo- 
tion found its raucous outlet, and men 
and women, unimpressionable by cus- 
tom, vied with each other in giving 
noisy acclaim to the girl’s marvelous 
achievement. 

“Was it not simply perfect ?” 

“What wonderful technique!” 

“Why doesn’t she go in for grand 
opera?” 

“Melba’s tones and Calve’s passion! 
What an amazing combination!” 

“Encore! Encore!’ 

“Don’t talk! Clap! 
again!” 

“Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

“Good for Mrs. Jack. She’s asking 
her to take the jumps again.” 

“What’s the matter with Rockwood ? 
He looks pale.” 

“Maybe his ankle hurts him.” 

“Frankly, my boy, Morrison’s over 
my head. I want to hear Kitty Ver- 


She must sing 


non’s coon song.” 

“Hush !” 

“Silence !” 

“Keep quiet!” 

Ethel Morrison had reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the urging of her hostess, and 


had returned to the dais. But a great 
reaction had come upon her, and she 
had no inclination to sing again. 


CHAPTER XV. 
What a 


And doesn’t the river 
look stunning? I feel as if I had es- 
caped from a cell. What is your defini- 
tion of the word ‘freedom,’ Mr. Rock- 
wood ?” 

The girl, tightening her opera cloak 
about her neck, rested her head against 
a pillar of the summerhouse, a minia- 
ture imitation of a Greek temple, gleam- 
ing white in the moonlight. The man, 
puffing a cigarette, had been gazing at 
the Hudson, flowing in silvery splendor 
toward the sea. Now he turned and 
looked down into his inquisitor’s face, 


“Is not this refreshing? 
glorious breeze! 


pale, earnest, beautiful in the white 
light. 

“Slavery, Miss Morrison, is simply 
maladjustment to one’s environment. 
Freedom is its opposite,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. 

“Then the vast majority of people are 
slaves, are they not?” 

“Most assuredly. And we might go 
even farther, and assert that perfect 
freedom is forever unattainable,” replied 
Rockwood, tossing aside his cigarette 
and seating himself beside the girl. 
“What a tremendous success you have 
had to-night!” 

“T knew that I had sung well at first, 
and also that I had jeopardized the im- 
pression I had made by responding to 
the encore. But Mrs. Rockwood was 
so kind—and so insistent—that I could 
not refuse.” 

“But the Chaminade was as perfect 
in its way as the Wagner. You say that 
Mrs. Rockwood was insistent?” 

“She was very sweet about it,” an- 
swered Ethel, evasively. “She knows, 
of course, that a display of versatility 
dazzles an audience.” 

“And that a horse may take the 
water-jump and come a cropper at the 
next rail,” thought Rockwood, perhaps 
unjustly to his wife. Then he said, in 
the subdued tones of one who is gazing 
into the future: 

“You have a splendid career before 
you, Miss Morrison.” 

“Listen!” she exclaimed, glancing 
over her shoulder. “Kitty Vernon is 
singing again. She has made a great 
hit. She and Tarleton are carrying off 
the honors of the evening, are they 
not ?” 

Across the lawn from the music-room 
came the plaintive notes of an old plan- 
tation melody, soft, sweet, pathetic. The 
laughable, contemporaneous verse that 
made the song humorous could not, at 
this distance, have its effect. 

“A splendid career before me!” re- 
peated the girl, wearily, gazing down 
at the sparkling expanse of the moon- 
kissed river, with dark, melancholy 
eyes. “How can that be? I don’t sing 
coon songs.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Rock- 
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wood, curtly. “Do you know what the 
one critic in the room whose opinion is 
of any weight said of you? ‘Melba’s 
tones and Calve’s passion!’ I heard him 
exclaim, and the mingled astonishment 
and admiration in his voice proved that, 
for once in a way, he had been shocked 
into an honest expression of opinion.” 

“But what of it?’ queried the girl, 
still despondent. “Let us admit that 
your critic was right—I’m sure that I’m 
willing to acknowledge it. But of what 
value to me are Melba’s tones and 
Calve’s passion? In ‘Sir Galahad’ I 
have no use for them.” 

“But you have already won a high 
place in your profession,” argued Rock- 
wood, wondering vaguely whither he 
was drifting. “Why should you doubt 


your ability to gain the very highest 
honors of the stage?’ 
She turned her head, and their eyes 
met. 
“T don’t doubt my ability, Mr. Rock- 
“There 
” 


’ 


wood,” she answered, frankly. 
is nothing I could not achieve, if—— 

“Tf what?” he queried, brusquely, as 
she paused. 

“Don’t you understand?” she asked, 
glancing again at the river, as if weary 
of his insistent gaze. “The best that I 
can do now is to maintain what I have 
won. To go up higher, I should be 
obliged to begin all over again—after 
years of study in Europe. The stars of 
the Metropolitan are not recruited from 
‘Sir Galahad’ companies.” 

Rockwood sat silent for a time, idly 
fingering an unlighted cigarette. Once 
or twice he glanced at the girl’s averted 
face, impressed anew by the delicate 
beauty of her profile. There was a faint 
suggestion of violets in the air. She 
raised a slender, tapering hand to re- 
place an errant lock of bluish-black 
hair behind a dainty ear, and the 
smooth, curving, lustrous whiteness of 
her arm was revealed to him for a fleet- 
ing moment. The cool breeze, with the 
tang of spruce and cedar on its lips, 
fanned vainly his flushed cheeks. He 
caught his breath, thought of getting to 
his feet, and then, regaining his self- 
control, scratched a match and lighted 
his cigarette. 


“Tell me,” he said, presently, like one 
who discusses a problem in which he 
has but a passing interest, “what is the 
greatest longing of your heart? Had 
you the power to do with your life what 
you pleased, would you leave the 
stage?” 

“Never,” she answered, instantly, 
turning quickly to glance at his face, 
averted at this moment. “The greatest 
longing of my heart? Surely you know 
what it is. If you do not——” 

“But I do,” he hastened to interpose. 
“You long to be greater than a Melba, a 
Calve, a Nordica. You would fly, but 
your wings are tied.” 

“Perhaps they're the wings of a 
goose,” she said, with a quick change of 
mood. “At all events, they will never 
carry me into the upper atmosphere.” 

“And if they did,’ queried Rock- 
wood, resisting the inclination to grasp 
her hand, which lay within tempting 
reach of his, “and if they did, would 
you be happy, do you think 7” 

“ ‘Happy?’ ” she repeated, musingly, 
gazing dreamily at the river. ‘Nobody 
is ever happy—lI mean, for long. Hap- 
piness, I imagine, if it really gets into 
the system, is intermittent, like malaria.” 

Rockwood was glad of a chance to 
laugh aloud. The high tension of his 
nerves was relaxed, and he felt, in a 
vague kind of way, that he had begun 
to wander inland from the edge of a 
precipice. 

“Your idea is worthy of the most 
serious consideration,” he said, thought- 
fully. “Science, I have no doubt, will 
presently find the microbe of happiness. 
It can then be made epidemic, and even 
multi-millionaires may catch the germ.” 

“T am so sorry for you,” remarked 
the girl, the mocking note in her voice 
much in evidence. “What hardships 
you are forced to bear! But isn’t it 
amusing to reflect that I’ll never amount 
to anything because I have no money, 
and you 

“And I'll never get anywhere because 
I have too much,” Rockwood added, as 
Ethel, shocked at her own impulsive- 
ness, became suddenly silent. ‘Poverty 
and riches are both destructive in their 
respective ways. But all things are pos- 
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sible to the broad-minded, Miss Morri- 
son. You are worried by a deficit. I 
am burdened by a surplus. Behold, 
chance brings it to my knowledge that 
a great voice and a vaulting ambition 
are going to waste for lack of a few 
paltry dollars. Custom, conservatism, 
conventionality unite to decree that my 
surplus shall not have even the mildest 
flirtation with your deficit. But why 
should I not atone for my own failure 
to find a career in life, by making your 
career possible?” 

“This is midsummer madness, Mr. 
Rockwood,” said Ethel, coldly, stand- 
ing erect, and drawing her wrap closer 
about her shoulders. 

“Sit down again. I have more to 
say,” he cried, peremptorily, rising to 
his feet, and towering blackly above the 
girl, cutting off the moonlight from her 
face. 

“T must return to the music-room at 
once,” insisted Ethel, quietly, but firmly. 
“Mrs. Rockwood, I have no doubt, 
wishes me to sing again.” 


“But I don’t,” said the man, brusque- 
ly. “I am not willing that you should 


leave me in anger. What I said to you 
was honestly meant. You are not gen- 
erous, Miss Morrison.” 

“Perhaps I have not your great love 
for art, Mr. Rockwood,” said the girl, 
bitingly. “But I am willing to admit 
that [ have said that there was no sacri- 
fice that I was not willing to make for 
the sake of my career. IJ find that I was 
mistaken. And, really, ] am rather glad 
to discover that my pride is even greater 
than my ambition. There, I have been 
very frank with you. Now take me 
back to the house, Mr. Rockwood.” 

“That I am powerless to do,” asserted 
the man, smiling down into the girl’s 
flushed, determined face, while their 
eyes flashed as they met, as if the steel 
of stubborn wills had crossed in a moon- 
lit combat. ‘My ankle pains me. I 
could not get across the lawn without 
help.” 

“T’ll leave you here, then,” suggested 
Ethel, eagerly, “‘and send a man to you 
at once.” 

“But that would be unkind,” 
Rockwood, seizing her cold, 


, 


said 
listless 


hand, and almost forcing her to reseat 
herself. That his will power was 
greater than hers they had both known 
—from the moment of their meeting. 
“That barytone man—Clifford Malden 
—loves you. Did you know it?” he 
asked, curtly. 

“Mr. Rockwood, this is unbearable!” 
cried the girl, vainly attempting to re- 
lease her hand from his relentless grasp. 
“You forget yourself.” 

“Listen!” he exclaimed, hoarsely, his 
clean-cut, domineering face bent close 
to hers. “The love of such a man, 
should you accept it, would ruin your 
career. Understand me—I am saying 
nothing against Malden. But he lacks 
the force and the opportunity to make 
you great.” 

His lips were close to her ear, and 
she sat motionless, almost breathless, 
her hand trembling perceptibly in Rock- 
wood’s clasp. She craved vainly the 
power to draw away from him, to 
spring to her feet and defy this reck- 
less, overbearing man who was. at- 
tempting to use her ambition as an art- 
ist to break down her pride as a woman. 

3ut the hour, and the place, and a phys- 
ical longing new to her, irresistibly 
sweet, strong, supreme, combined to her 
undoing. She turned her head, and for 
an instant their eyes met. Then their 
lips came together in a long, ecstatic, re- 
vealing kiss, that destroyed all barriers 
that the world had raised between them. 

“T love you! God forgive me, dar- 
ling! I love you! I love you!” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely, drawing her to him, 
and imprinting kiss after kiss upon her 
mouth, her cheeks, her hair. Her opera 
cloak had fallen from her shoulders, and 
her white, bare arms were twined about 
his neck. 

“Be kind to 
dreamily. “I wish 

“You wish?” he repeated, gently, 
raising his head to gaze down into her 
dark, glowing, tear-bedewed eyes. 

“T wish that I might die to-night,” 
she answered, a note of despair echo- 
ing through the passion in her voice. 

“From to-night you shall live, my 
darling,” he said, triumphantly, and 
again his lips met hers. 


she murmured, 


” 


” 
me, 
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Footsteps on the gravel walk, a 
shadow at the entrance to the summer- 
house, hurled Rockwood to his feet, and 
he turned to gaze into Dick Fisher’s 
smiling countenance. 

“Pardon me, Miss Morrison,” said 
the intruder, in a calm, conventional 
tone, “‘but I have been sent as an envoy 
from her subjects to the Queen of Song, 
to say that they are threatened by the 
carnal delights of a late supper, and beg 
of her to sing them into Paradise once 
again, before they succumb to the 
earthly joys that beset them.” 

Ethel was standing erect, fastening 
her wrap about her neck. Her own self- 
control amazed her. That Rockwood 
would betray himself if he attempted 
to reply to Fisher she realized, but she 
found no difficulty in saying, coolly, in 
a voice that was neither tense nor un- 
steady : 

“T thank you, Mr. Fisher, for your 
message. You may say to my subjects 


that the Queen of Song returns at once 


to her domain, and that it will be her 
pleasure to lead her people away from 
the grosser things of earth, into the 
soulful realm of music. You have my 
royal permission, Mr. Rockwood, to 
stay here and smoke a cigarette, if you 
do not care to hear me sing again.” 

“A man who could prefer tobacco to 
Ethel Morrison’s voice began 
Fisher, as the trio left the summer- 
house side by side. 

“That’s not the way it goes,” inter- 
posed Rockwood, at length trusting 
himself to speak. ‘The man who hath 
no music in his soul is fit for treason, 
stratagems, and spoils.” 

“And the converse, I suppose, is also 
true,” remarked Fisher, dryly. ‘“Loy- 
alty, of course, is pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of the lover of music.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was late in the morning when Ethel 
Morrison awoke from a deep, dreamless 
sleep, and gazed idly from her pillow 
at a room whose disorder was revealed 
by the pitiless, accusatory sunlight. She 


and Kitty Vernon shared between them 
the services of a maid for the summer, 
but the latter was not in evidence at this 
moment. Despite the fact, however, 
that the scene before her was chaotic in 
detail, the girl did not find it altogether 
repellent. Her room was the largest of 
its kind in the inn, with windows 
opening to the east and south. From 
where she lay, Ethel could see the tops 
of the Westchester hills, green, and yel- 
low, and brown, in the noonday glare. 
Sitting erect, she could catch a glimpse 
of the Hudson, sweeping with a splen- 
did curve into Haverstraw Bay. 

The breeze, that seemed to blow great 
waves of sunlight into the room, was 
cool, fragrant, exhilarating. It pres- 
ently tempted the girl to leave her bed, 
and then, by means of a tin tub and 
a large Russian sponge, she managed to 
give herself a cold shower, that left her 
tingling with the physical joy of youth 
and perfect health. At an opportune 
moment came Marie, a dainty little 
French girl, to do ma’mselle’s hair, and 
to select from a wardrobe scattered 
about on trunks and wooden pegs a 
morning costume adapted to golf or 
mountain-climbing. 

“Mais oui! Ma’mselle is so vare beau- 
tiful to-day, n'est ce pas? But M’sieu 
Cornell, he tear hees hair, and use ze 
beeg, bad words, and he beg me to call 
ma’mselle to ze rehearsale. Mais non! 
Ze sleep ees bettaire zan ze rehearsale, 
nest ce pas? Mon dieu, ma’mselle’s 
hair, eet ees vondairful!” 

The exhilaration of her bath had 
passed away, and Ethel’s spirits fell at 
Marie’s words. An unpleasant ordeal 
awaited her downstairs. It had been 
agreed upon between the librettist and 
the stars of the “Sir Galahad” company 
that the Rockwood’s musical was not to 
interfere in any way with this morning’s 
rehearsal. She could see Barry Cor- 
nell striding up and down the piazza, 
savage at his slumbering soprano, while 
the members of the company, who had 
reported for duty, patted each other on 
the back and whispered tart witticisms 
at her expense. Ethel had long realized 
that she was too much of a Van Vechten 
at heart to be wholly popular with her 
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associates. She had frankly and freely 
accepted the manners and customs of 
the stage, but there was in her appear- 
ance and bearing a nameless, indefinable 
something that could not fail to offend 
such people as Kitty Vernon and An- 
drew Tarleton. Strangely enough, it 
was that same nameless, indefinable 
something in the girl’s make-up that 
antagonized Mrs. Jack Rockwood, 
despite the fact that it was not wholly 
inexplicable to her, as it was to Kitty 
Vernon, who had been born on the 
Bowery. In other words, fate had or- 
dained that Ethel, despite her birth, 
should be an outsider at Dunderberg 
Lodge, and, despite her voice, should 
not be popular at High Rock Inn. 

“Were all of them on time for re- 
hearsal, Marie—Kitty Vernon and the 
rest ?” she asked, presently, as the maid 
was tying her shoes. 

“To zee minute, ma’mselle,’’ answered 
Marie, honestly. ‘“M’sieu Cleefford 
Malden was way up in ze air.” 

“Way up in the air, Marie?” laughed 
Ethel. ‘What do you mean by that?” 

“He was so nairvous!” explained the 
French girl. “He deed not use ze beeg 
words of M’sieu Cornell, but he strode 
up and down ze hall, pounding ze floor 
weez a golf steeck!” 

There was nothing in Marie’s re- 
marks to tempt Ethel to leave her room, 
but, with characteristic impatience, she 
made short work of the finishing touches 
of her toilet, and was soon hurrying 
down the front stairs, bracing herself to 
meet a chorus of protest and disap- 
proval. For the first time since she had 
taken to the stage, detestation of her 
profession swept over her. The one 
great craving in her heart was for soli- 
tude. She longed to get away into the 
woods, that she might commune with 
her own soul. The great crisis of her 
life had come to her with startling sud- 
denness, but, alas! the petty details of 
an annoying day were before her, striv- 
ing to obscure the larger issues of her 
fate. She was like a man swimming 
for his life, who is forced to abandon 
his struggle for a time, while he floats 
upon his back and gossips with the 
waves. 


“Flattered, I assure you,” said Tarle- 
ton, making an exaggerated bow, as 
Ethel met him with a “good-morning” 
in the lower hall. 

“Your majesty, we greet thee,” cried 
Kitty Vernon, hurrying in from the 
piazza. “Ha, there, slaves, do your 
duty! Coffee and buttered toast at once 
for the Queen of Song!” 

Barry Cornell had made his appear- 
ance, frowning down at his open watch. 

“T am so sorry, Barry,” murmured 
Ethel, contritely. 

“But if I say that I forgive you, my 
dear,” grumbled the librettist, ‘‘I’ll jeop- 
ardize my reputation for veracity, my 
most precious possession. You have 
been the topic of every tongue for a 
long two hours.” 

“Really?” queried Ethel, coldly, a 
slight flush creeping into her cheeks. 
“With your permission, Barry, I'll go 
to the breakfast-room for a cup of cof- 
fee, and then we can get to work. Pre- 
sent my apologies to all of them, won’t 
you?” 

Clifford Malden, a ping-pong racket 
in his hand, followed Ethel into the 
breakfast-room. 

“T have just discovered, my dear, 
what the new game was invented for. 
It’s a nervine, or nervura, or nervicide, 
or something of that kind. I’m quite 
calm now.” 

“I’m so glad,” remarked Ethel, smil- 
ing at the barytone, as she seated her- 
self at a small table. “I hope you'll re- 
main so, Clifford. Sit down—and talk 
about the weather. I understand that 
I’ve offended the whole crowd—simply 
because I’m a hearty creature, and need 
eight hours of sleep.” 

“That’s not altogether a fair state- 
ment of the case, Ethel,” commented 
Malden, gazing at the girl with serious 
eyes. “I wish you’d answer one ques- 
tion.” 

“Only one?” laughed Ethel, rather 
defiantly. “I think I can risk an an- 
swer to one question. But only one, 
Clifford. Now, go ahead. What’s your 
question ?” 

The girl sipped her coffee, and ate 
her eggs and toast with the zest of one 
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whose digestion and conscience were in 
a strictly normal state. 

“Why did you do it, Ethel?” queried 
the man, impetuously. ‘‘Why did you 
flirt so outrageously with Rockwood? 
Don’t you know that the whole country- 
side is gossiping about you to-day? 
Don’t you realize that the New York 
newspapers will begin to hint at a so- 
cial sensation? Can't you grasp the 
fact that 

“Halt, Clifford,” cried Ethel, with a 
gesture of protest. “You made me 
promise to answer one question, and 
then you proceed to pelt me with a 
dozen or more. I can’t understand your 
—forgive the expression—attack of hys- 
teria, Clifford. Now, the really im- 
portant question, among the many that 
you have asked, is this: Why did I 
flirt with Jack Rockwood? I'll answer 
it at once, and then, if you please, we'll 
change the subject. I flirted with him 
because I wished to annoy Mrs. Rock- 
wood.” 

“That’s part of the truth, perhaps,” 
grumbled Malden. “ 
It was not neces- 


fied with your reply. 
sary for you to leave the music-room 
with Rockwood in order to annoy his 
wife.” 

“Don’t go too far, Clifford,” said the 


girl, warningly. “I didn’t leave the 
music-room with Mr. Rockwood. I 
felt faint and tired, and needed air. 
Was it not his part, as host, to follow 
me into the open to see that—that ” 
“That you found the air?’ queried 
the barytone, satirically. “Of course, 
my dear, I am not censuring Rockwood. 
I take it for granted, you know, that he 
is incapable of hurting his wife in pub- 
lic. But he displayed a great lack of 
judgment last night, and as for you, 
Ethel—to put it bluntly—you were very 
cruel.” 
“Cruel ?” 
coming into her forehead. 
whom—Rockwood ?” 
“Perhaps,’ answered Malden, a 
spark of temper in his dark blue eyes. 
“T may say that I hope you were. But 
I was not referring to Rockwood at the 
moment.” 
“Please, Miss Morrison,’ 


repeated the girl, a frown 
“Cruel to 


’ 


said a hall- 


But I’m not satis- ° 


boy, entering the breakfast-room at that 
moment, “there’s a boy from the Mis- 
sion House outside, and he says will I 
ask you if you'll speak to him.” 

“Excuse me, won't you, Clifford?” 
exclaimed Ethel, standing erect, and 
glad of an excuse to escape further ques- 
tioning from her determined inquisitor. 
Pacing in bare feet the deserted rear 
piazza of the inn, Timothy Ahearn 
awaited her coming. 

“Good-morning,”’ she cried, as she 
caught sight of the urchin. ‘You have, 
a message for me, Timothy ?”’ 

“Hist!” muttered the boy, mysterious, 
tragic, playing the conspirator. ‘‘Me 
message is fer de lonely ear of de Ca- 
nary Bird. Is anybody pikin’ us off?” 

“We are alone and unobserved, Tim- 
othy,” Ethel assured him, laughingly. 

“It’s de Princess wot sent de mes- 
sage,” explained the boy, doffing his 
straw hat, and toying with his thistle 
plume. “I was lookin’ for me reg’ment, 
and I come slap ag’in’ de Princess, near 
de rock where you had de powwow 
wid His Nibs.” 

“That’s interesting, 
on.” 

“De Princess wants to have a talky- 
talk wid de Canary Bird,” asserted the 
boy, bluntly.’ ‘‘And she don’t want no- 
buddy to know it.” 

Timothy replaced his hat upon his 
tousled head, and, sticking his hands 
into his trousers’ pockets, cheerfully rat- 
tled the coins therein. 

“What did she say, Timothy?” quer- 
ied Ethel, a note of suppressed excite- 
ment in her voice. ‘Repeat her words 
exactly, if you can remember them.” 

“It wuz dis way,” began the boy, his 
earnest eyes fixed upon the girl’s face. 
“First off, she wanted to know if I 
could keep me mout’ shut. Den she 
said she ‘pologized fer not writin’ a 
note, but she’d take it kind of you if 
you'd kind o’ wander up to de rock and 
spiel a while. De Princess, dat is, sends 
her compl’ments to de Canary Bird, and 
won't she match pennies on de big rock 
fer keeps?” 

Ethel’s cheeks were flushed by con- 
flicting emotions. Her first impulse was 
to send an angry refusal to this astound- 


Timothy. Go 
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ingly unconventional request. Then a 
curious mingling of pride and curiosity 
impelled her to revise her initial deei- 
sion. She laughed aloud nervously, as 
she said : 

“Go back to the rock, Timothy, and 
say to the Princess that the Canary 
3ird is about to take a stroll into the 
woods, and will be with her presently.” 

“Dat’s de stuff,’ exclaimed the 
urchin, with a grin. “I’m off, Canary 
Bird. And, say, if ye see any o’ me 
reg’ment on de way up, tell ’em I’m 
lookin’ fer ’em, will ye?” 


CHAPIER XVilI. 


“Tt was wonderfully kind of you. I 
owe you thanks and an apology.” 

With a moss-covered bowlder for a 
background, Mrs. Jack Rockwood pre- 
sented a pleasing picture to the most ex- 
acting eye, as she stood, self-poised, 
smiling, calmly cordial, confronting 
Ethel. Her costume of green and white 


was strikingly becoming, and perfectly 


adapted to her environment. Her face, 
more animated than usual, was slightly 
flushed, as if from a hurried walk. 
Ethel, noting every detail of her out- 
ward seeming, found her mind dwelling 
for a moment upon the fact that Mrs. 
Jack’s teeth were dazzling in their white 
symmetry. She wondered why she had 
ever considered this woman’s eyes cold 
and repellent. As they met her gaze 
as she came forward they impressed her 
as warm, gentle, almost affectionate. It 
was difficult to maintain an icy de- 
meanor in the glow of Mrs. Jack’s un- 
affected good will, but Ethel’s voice was 
none too genial as she said: 

“It was kind of me, Mrs. Rockwood, 
and I feel that you owe me an explana- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Jack turned to glance at a straw 
hat and a thistle blossom disappearing 
down the hillside, and then, still smil- 
ing, gazed again into Ethel’s defiant 
eyes. 

“This is such a suspicious world, Miss 
Morrison,” she began,  reflectively. 
“Motives are misconstrued, people jump 


at conclusions, molehills are made into 
mountains, and in order to avoid gossip 
it is sometimes necessary to defy the 
conventions. Don’t you think that we 
could seat ourselves on this rock, and 
be a bit more comfortable than we are 
at present ?” 

For a time the girl hesitated, tempted 
to display her disapproval of Mrs. 
Rockwood’s mode of procedure by an 
immediate retreat. A scrap of Virgil, 
that had lurked for years, forgotten in 
her mind, forced itself forward. “Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes,”’ quoted Ethel 
to herself, and the harsh, rasping voice 
of an old-fashioned country school 
teacher echoed oddly in her ears. She 
had loved Latin, hating mathematics, 
and her mood softened for a moment 
as she recalled the past. It is curious 
how vagrom fancies sometimes influence 
the great crises of our lives. To Ethel 
Morrison, sensitive, impressionable, un- 
stable, a fleeting recollection came at 
that moment to change her purpose. 
She seated herself beside Mrs. Rock- 
wood on the bowlder, reflecting idly that 
her feet were as small and shapely as 
those of her vis-a-vis. Presently, she 
said, coldly : 

“You begin with sweeping generali- 
ties, Mrs. Rockwood. Suppose we take 
the preface for granted, and get at once 
to the first chapter.” 

Mrs. Rockwood laughed, and turned 
to look at the girl’s profile. 

“I designed the preface to serve as 
an explanation and apology,” she re- 
marked, “but what I really wanted to 
say to you was this: You have a mar- 
velous voice, Miss Morrison. It was a 
revelation to us all last night. What 
do you intend to do with it? Surely, it 
would be unfair to your great genius if 
you made no effort to win the very 
highest triumphs that nature has placed 
within your grasp.” 

Was this a coincidence? Surely, Jack 
Rockwood had expressed to her this 
same idea, in almost these identical 
words, but a few hours ago! Ethel 
turned, a slight flush in her cheeks, and 
met Mrs. Jack’s kindly gaze. There 
was nothing of hostility, suspicion, chid- 
ing in the latter’s eyes. Her words, 
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manner, expression, were consistent 
with her attitude of a woman of wealth 
and position deeply interested in the 
professional welfare of a gifted girl. 

“Am I not a success, Mrs. Rock- 
wood?” queried Ethel, presently, realiz- 
ing that her mind was somewhat con- 
fused. Her inability to fathom Mrs. 
Jack’s present motives did not have a 
clarifying effect. “I have won a promi- 
nent position in my profession almost at 
a bound. Why should I fail, why should 
you intimate that I shall fail, to achieve 
all that nature has made possible to 
me?” 

“Nature has been very generous to 
you, Miss Morrison,” assented Mrs. 
Rockwood, tapping her feet with a 
dainty little parasol, that she had not 
unrolled, “and you have certainly won 
a most astonishing success. But what 
of the future? What can you do? 
Without a present sacrifice, study, work, 
a longer apprenticeship, you can merely 
maintain the position you have so 
quickly gained.” 


“But if I am wholly satisfied with my 
present position, what then?” asked 
Ethel, rather curtly. 

“In that case, I should feel that I 


owed you another apology. I realize, 
of course, that it is somewhat indelicate 
on my part to tell you that I have really 
become much interested in your career. 
Call it a mere whim, or what you will, 
but I should like immensely to see you 
winning a crown of laurels in grand 
opera. There are several Wagnerian 
roles for which you are eminently fit- 
ted. If I seem to be taking a liberty in 
saying this, remember, please, that you 
and I have known each other for years, 
and that our fathers were old friends. 
That our paths in life have become 
widely divergent really makes no differ- 
ence. I have no doubt that you have 
grown to look upon me as a rather 
heartless society woman, with conven- 
tional ambitions, readily attained, some- 
what narrow views of life, and an un- 
sympathetic nature. Possibly such an 
opinion of me would not be wholly un- 
just.” 

Mrs. Rockwood paused for a mo- 
ment, and scanned the -girl’s averted 


face. Ethel, tapping the rock nervously 
with the heels of her shoes, sat watch- 
ing the distant sail of a catboat, beating 
down the river before the wind. Her 
attitude, and the expression of her face, 
suggested that the time and place were 
better fitted for idle daydreams than 
for the plans and projects of an active 
ambition. Presently Mrs. Jack went 
on: 
“But, perhaps, Miss Morrison, the 
very fact that I am worldly, and selfish, 
and narrow-minded, gives me an in- 
tense longing to do something worth 
while outside of the groove in which I 
find myself. I hope you won’t misun- 
derstand me when I say that, if you 
should permit me to take a real and 
active interest in your career, you would 
do me a great kindness. I know that all 
this must seem strange to you, but put 
yourself in my place for a moment. [| 
have at my disposal money and influ- 
ence, and what do I do with them? 
Practically, accomplish nothing beyond 
amusing a few idle people, and furnish- 
ing more or less gossip for the news- 
papers. Can you not imagine a woman 
in my place, craving an object in life 
that is not merely ephemeral and use- 
less? Suppose, for instance, that I 
could feel that I was doing something 
worth while with the means at my com- 
mand. I should be happier, I’m sure, 
and heartily grateful to the person who 
granted me the opportunity to be some- 
thing more than a mere spendthrift, to 
be, in fact——” 

“We call them ‘angels’ in the profes- 
sion, you know,” remarked Ethel, with 
a queer little laugh, that sounded 
strange to her own ears. “But, after 
all, Mrs. Rockwood,” she continued, 
more seriously, “suppose that, after sev- 
eral years of study in Europe, I came 
back and made a great hit at the Metro- 
politan. Don’t you see that, even then, 
I should be doing nothing more than 
you are doing now?” 

Mrs. Rockwood gazed at the girl with 
puzzled eyes. “I don’t quite follow 
you,” she said, bluntly. 

“T mean that, at the best, I would 
merely amuse a few idle people, and 
furnish more or less gossip for the 
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newspapers. Does a Melba, a Patti, a 
Nordica, do more than this? There is 
nothing real and permanent in what a 
great singer accomplishes. The glory 
is ephemeral, nothing is created, the art 
is barren. I sometimes feel, Mrs. Rock- 
wood, that a wood-carver, or even a 
sign-painter, is more to be envied than 
an operatic star—she is, after all, never 
anything but a shooting star.” 

The two women sat silent for a time, 
gazing at the Hudson as it shimmered 
toward the sea. Shy birds flitted here 
and there, and in a neighboring tree top 
a robin blithely sang. A brilliant but- 
terfly rested for an instant upon the tip 
of Ethel’s outstretched foot. The air 
was sweet, warm, and dry, and now and 
then an errant breeze vouchsafed to 
them the balmy odor of spruce, and 
pine, and hemlock. 

“How can you be pessimistic on such 
a day as this, Miss Morrison?” mur- 
mured Mrs. Jack, presently, her chin 
set stubbornly, and lines of determina- 
tion showing about her mouth. ‘Do 
you know, I feel awfully hurt at what 
you have said. I am bitterly disap- 
pointed. I had hoped that you would 
meet me in the spirit in which I came.” 

“And that was?” queried Ethel, 
coldly. 

“A spirit of sympathy and helpful- 
ness,’ answered Mrs. Rockwood, re- 
proachfully. “I wanted to be of service 
to you, but my motives were not wholly 
unselfish. I realized that you could do 
more for me than I for you. It seems 
to me that I ask so little of you! I beg 
of you, for my sake, to seize an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill your highest possibilities, 
and you answer me that the rewards of 
your ambition would not be worth the 
winning. Have you always thought 
that ?” 

“No,” answered Ethel, frankly. 
“There are times when I feel that the 
struggle is really worth its cost. But 
not to-day. Perhaps I am tired.” 

“You did not sleep well?” queried 
Mrs. Jack, gently, glancing again at the 
girl’s averted face. 

“Never better,’ answered Ethel, 
mildly emphatic. “I slept soundly, 
dreamlessly. But I cut rehearsal—I’m 


cutting it now. You talk to me of 
triumphs at the Metropolitan. I don’t 
want them.” 

Mrs. Rockwood had sprung down 
from the bowlder, and now stood look- 
ing up into Ethel’s face, across which 
there flitted at the moment a melan- 
choly smile. 

“Tf not artistic success, Ethel Morri- 
son, what do you want?” asked Mrs. 
Jack, bluntly. 

“Don’t think me rude, Mrs. Rock- 
wood, if I answer your question truth- 
fully,” replied the girl, softly, “but ever 
since I awoke this morning I| have felt 
an intense craving for solitude.” 

For a time neither woman moved nor 
spoke, their eyes interlocked in a long, 
searching, steady gaze. Mrs. Rockwood 
broke the silence first. 

“You reject my friendship, then?” 
she asked. 

“On the contrary,” answered Ethel, 
gently, “I accept it, with gratitude. You 
have been very kind to me. I thank 
you.” 

“But you refuse to go to Europe and 
study ?” 

“At your expense?” 
flushing hotly. 

“Not at all. You would repay me. 
It would be a bagatelle to me now, and 
to you later on.” 

“You are very* kind. 
It’s impossible. 
impossible ?” 

“But, why’ queried Mrs. Jack, 
stubbornly, poking at the lichen on the 
bowlder with her parasol. 

“For many reasons,” answered Ethel, 
after a short pause. “But a few will 
suffice. I am already in debt. I do not 
wish to increase my obligations. My 
father mortgaged his farm to give me a 
start. I wish to repay him this season. 
Is not that enough? It should be, I’m 
sure.” 

“But these are not insurmountable 
difficulties,” remarked Mrs. Rockwood, 
chafing at defeat. “They simply mean 
a slight enlargement of my bagatelle.” 

“Mrs. Rockwood,” said Ethel, bend- 
ing down and speaking with studied 
precision, “I know that you do not wish 


queried the girl, 


But, please, go! 
Can't you see that it’s 
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to hurt me. But you must accept my 
refusal ‘in the way that I intend it. I 
am very grateful to you; but it would 
only be painful to both of us to go on 
with the discussion.” Then she laughed, 
with forced lightness. “We have Dutch 
blood in our veins, you and I, and it’s 
a stubborn streak, is it not?” 

As she sat there, presently, alone, 
drumming her heels against the rock, 
and gazing at the river and the eastern 
hills, the girl endeavored to recall every 
word that Mrs. Rockwood had uttered, 
every expression of her face, every tone 
of her voice. But, strive as she would, 
she could reach no reasonable conclu- 
sion as to the real meaning of this as- 
tounding episode. The birds sang, the 
leaves rustled in the wind, all nature 
seemed to be happy and at peace, but 
the girl’s heart was hot, and sore, and 
rebellious, her mind distraught, her 


nerves unstrung, her hands, as_ they 
clasped her knees, cold to the touch. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“Couldn’t find ’em, eh, Timothy?” 
queried Mr. Van Vechten, his bare 
head resting against the back of a piaz- 
za chair, his legs outstretched, his pipe 
well lighted, his eyes glancing from the 
urchin’s freckled face to the river, 
sweeping downward in silvery splendor 
beneath the sun of noonday. Timothy, 
barefooted and hatless,’was seated on 
the steps of the porch, clutching at a 
buzzing fly now and again, the while he 
made a report of his morning’s misad- 
ventures to “the gen’ral,” as he had be- 
gun to call Mr. Van Vechten. 

“T’ll have de hull gang shot fer deser- 
shun, if dey keeps on runnin’ away from 
me,” grumbled the boy, scowling down 
at the thistle blossom in his tattered hat. 

“I’m afraid, Timothy,” remarked the 
old farmer, smiling grimly, “that the 
good book is right when it says that no- 
body can serve two masters. You'll 
have to choose between the sword and 
the hoe, sonny. I set you to work this 
mornin’, and, soon’s my back was 
turned, you run off to find your regi- 


ment. If you’re goin’ to do chores for 
me, Timothy, you'll have to give up 
your soldierin’.” i 

The boy deftly caught a fly, blew its 
remains from his open palm, began to 
whistle, stopped short, and looked up, 
grinning, into the old man’s face. 

“T seen de Princess and de Canary 
Bird dis mornin’, gen’ral,” he remarked, 
in the voice of one who clothes a bare 
fact in the alluring garb of gossip. 

“Well, I swan,” exclaimed the old 
man, blowing a great cloud of smoke 
against the breeze, “You have had a 
time of it, Timothy! Where did you 
see the Princess?” 

“She wuz up in de woods, sittin’ on a 
rock, and waitin’ fer de Canary Bird,” 
said the boy, in a muffled voice. “She 
t’inks de Canary Bird’s a looloo. Dat’s 
wot she says to me.” 

“She was waitin’ for Ethel? 
do you mean, sonny? 
know she was?” 

“Cos I tuk de Canary Bird up from 
de inn to de big rock. De Princess got 
me word dat I won’t tell nobuddy dat 
she sent fer de Canary. But tellin’ you 
don’t count, does it, gen’ral? De Canary 
Bird’s yer own kid, ain’t she? It’s all in 
de fam’bly, ain’t it?” 

“Don’t let your conscience trouble 
you at all, sonny,’ remarked Mr. Van 
Vechten, soothingly. “You did per- 
fectly right in tellin’ me all about it. 
Mrs. Rockwood knows, of course, that 
my daughter has no secrets that she 
doesn’t tell her old father.” 

But there was a troubled look in the 
speaker’s eyes as he puffed at his pipe 
again, and the keen-eyed, quick-witted 
boy who was watching him knew that 
the old man had been “puttin’ up de 
stiffest kind of a bluff.” 

“They were perfectly friendly, Tim- 
othy, when they met?” queried Mr. Van 
Vechten, presently, peering down at the 
boy with sharp, searching eyes. 

‘Dey smiled all right, de bote of 
dem,” answered Colonel Ahearn, reflect- 
ively. “But I kind o’ tought de Canary 
Bird wuz stiffer dan de Princess. But 
mebbe I wuz off de track. Me eyes ain’t 
good, ye know.” 


What 
How do you 
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“No, sonny, your eyes are very bad,” 
commented the old farmer, _ stiffly. 
“They see both too much and too little. 
But they’re good enough, I guess, for 
you to find your way to the barn and 
wash that wagon, aren’t they? Yes? 
Good! And, listen, sonny; if you run 
away again this afternoon, I’m done 
with you. Do I make myself clear, 
Timothy ?” 

“Clear as a race track wid de ponies 
at de post, gen’ral,’ cried the boy, 
springing to his feet, donning his hat, 
saluting, and turning to scurry away 
to the barn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Rockwood had chosen the shortest 
route from his yacht to Dunderberg 
Lodge, climbing upward with an assur- 
ance born of a dry path and a restored 
ankle. He had endeavored vainly to 
lure sleep to his pillow during the night, 
and then, worn out with his struggle for 
repose, had betaken himself to the spa- 
cious, marble swimming tank that al- 
ways aroused the enthusiasm of Eng- 
lishmen who visited Dunderberg Lodge. 
Refreshed by his plunge into the cool 
vater, he had submitted himself to the 
care of his valet, and toward noon had 
entered the breakfast-room,  clean- 
shaven, carefully dressed, and, except 
for dark shadows beneath his eyes, free 
in outward seeming from all traces of 
his unquiet vigils. 

It had been a great relief to him to 
find that Mrs. Jack was not in evidence, 
and that those of his guests who had 
left their rooms, had scattered in various 
directions in pursuit of amusement. 
Dick Fisher had been the only member 
of the household upon whom he had 
stumbled before setting out for the Rip 
Van Winkle. He had come upon him 
on the front veranda, smoking a cigar, 
and idly watching the morning pano- 
rama of the Hudson and the hills. 

“What’s happened to the. crowd, 
Dick?’ Rockwood had asked, eying his 
guest sharply. “Are we the first or the 
last ?” 


“You complete the list, Jack,” Fisher 
had answered, with an enigmatic smile. 
“There’s nothing like a quiet conscience 
to make a man sleep well, is there?” 

“T don’t see how you can know that, 
Dick,” Rockwood had replied, coolly. 
“Must be mere hearsay. What’s your 
plan for the day? I’m going for a 
walk ” 

“T promised to await Mrs. Jack’s re- 
turn,” Fisher had answered, with a note 
that suggested defiance in his voice. 
“She has gone out on an errand of char- 
ity, I believe, to one of your outlying 
tenants, and refused to accept an es- 
cort.” 

Rockwood recalled this conversation 
as he toiled up the narrow path that 
skirted the edge of High Rock Inn, to 
wind upward toward Dunderberg 
Lodge. There had been in Fisher’s 
words and manner an indefinable, elu- 
sive something that had rubbed Rock- 
wood the wrong way. What did the 
man know; what had he heard or seen? 
Ah, what reckless folly it had been, that 
sudden surrender in the summerhouse 
to a passion that Ethel had rightly called 
madness! Surely, a guarded tone of 
satire upon Dick Fisher’s part, if he had 
witnessed their embrace, could have 
been readily foretold. Fisher had al- 
ways been inclined to enliven his re- 
marks with the spice of sarcasm. But 
would he confine himself hereafter to 
this indirect mode of attack? It was 
annoying to Rockwood to realize that 
he was, in all probability, more or less 
at the mercy of a man whom he cor- 
dially detested. ‘There’s nothing like a 
quiet conscience to make a man sleep 
well, is there?” Surely, this query had 
been designed by Fisher to convey to 
his hearer’s mind the fact that the for- 
mer was neither deaf nor near-sighted. 

Weil, what of it? “In for a penny, 
in for a pound; ’tis love that makes the 
world go round,” hummed Rockwood, 
defiantly, as he hurried upward, grow- 
ing more cheerful as the warm blood 
coursed through his veins, and the 
beauty of his environment and the stim- 
ulation of the bracing breeze drove de- 
pressing thoughts from his mind. He 
had realized for hours that underneath 
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his surface discontent there lay some- 
thing close akin to ecstasy, a strange, 
intoxicating joy, that might forever 
dominate his life had he the strength 
and courage to defy the world and give 
it vent. 

An irresistible longing to see her 
again, to gaze into her eyes, to feel the 
pressure of her hand, was with him al- 
ways. Ethel Morrison had become to 
him the incarnation of all that was de- 
sirable in the universe. To win her 
was to live, to lose her was to die. The 
man was awed and amazed by the fer- 
vor of the overwhelming passion that 
had been lighted in his soul. He had 
never been indifferent to woman’s fas- 
cination, but now, for the first time, 
there had been revealed to him, he imag- 
ined, the height, and depth, and mys- 
tery of love. 

Short of breath from his sharp, hur- 
ried climb, he leaned for a time against 
the trunk of a stalwart cedar tree, and 
gazed downward at the great river, 
gleaming beneath the sun of noonday. 
Almost dead ahead lay the Rip Van 
Winkle, riding at anchor off the cove. 
The sight of the long, white, ocean-go- 
ing yacht, ready at command for the 
longest cruise, brought a flush of satis- 
faction into the man’s face. Then some 
lurking strain of inherited puritanism in 
his blood—the source of which he did 
not know—imade itself manifest, and 
he turned abruptly to resume his climb, 
thrusting, as he believed, temptation be- 
hind him. Had he not, but a moment 
before, resisted the inclination to turn 
aside toward High Rock Inn? Had he 
not conquered the desire to toss conven- 
tions and prudence to the winds, and 
seek his love openly in her own environ- 
ment? Had he not determined, when 
the end of the week should leave Mrs. 
Rockwood free of guests, to carry his 
wife to the waters of Rhode Island and 
Maine aboard his yacht? Had he not, 
in short, during the past ten hours, 
hewed from the granite of his nature 
enough good intentions to pave a very 
large segment of a very hot place? 

But—how could he quench the fire 
that burned within him? How could 
he cheat his memory, harden his heart, 


retract his words, alter the past? 
Whichever way he turned, whatsoever 
he did, he must be cruel to one woman 
or the other. By his own impulsiveness 
he had placed himself in an untenable 
position. It was with this tantalizing 
thought in his distraught mind that he 
approached the big bowlder, and found 
himself suddenly face to face with 
Ethel Morrison. She stood leaning 
against the rock, her eyes downcast, her 
attitude listless and despondent. As 
their eyes met, she drew herself erect, 
flushing hotly, an expression in her face 
that puzzled and annoyed the man. 

“TI hereby vow to erect an altar to the 
adorable god of chance,” cried Rock- 
wood, endeavoring to hide his conflict- 
ing emotions behind a mask of flip- 
pancy. ‘My lucky star is in the ascend- 
ant.” 

“But mine is not,” remarked Ethel, a 
gleam of defiance in her eyes as they 
met his. “I have been caught trespass- 
ing again.” 

Rockwood had come close to her, his 
heart bounding into his throat, and beat- 
ing feverishly. The girl drew back, but 
the bowlder cut off her retreat, and she 
stood gazing up into the man’s face,. the 
challenge gone from her gaze, to be re- 
placed by the frightened, pleading look 
that the hunter sometimes sees in the 
eyes of a wounded doe. 

“You said that you would be kind to 
me,” murmured the girl, a hand, repel- 
ling him, touching the arm of his white 
jacket. 

Rockwood stood motionless and silent 
for a time, gazing down into her pale, 
sad face. He heard-the birds singing in 
the tree tops, the wind murmuring 
through the cedar and hemlock, the 
tinkle of a cowbell far beneath him, and 
from a remote distance the shrill whis- 
tle of a river steamboat. Presently he 
said, almost in a whisper : 

“I have tried to be kind to you, Ethel. 
I have had a hundred skirmishes, and 
one great battle, with myself to-day, 
and I thought that I had won the fight. 
But a moment ago the temptation to 
turn aside toward the inn, in search of 
you, was almost irresistible. For your 
dear sake, I conquered the inclination— 
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and, behold the result! Fate had de- 
creed, from the beginning of time, that 
I should find you here. We can’t escape 
our destiny, you and I. We love each 
other—and love must have its way.” 

“This must be the last time. You 
must never see me again,” said Ethel, 
wearily, the suggestion of unshed tears 
in her dark, glowing eyes, as she gazed 
up at him. “Fate wrecks the lives only 
of the weak. Listen to me. I will be 
frank with vou. I love you. God for- 
give me, if it is a sin—but, I love you! 
You must ¥ 

Rockwood had taken her cold hands 
into his warm clasp, and his face was 
close to hers. 

“T must choose between love and 
despair, between the true and the false, 
between life with you and death with 
another. There is only one way for us, 
my darling. If we part now, we doom 
each other to an existence too wretched 
to contemplate. Why should we sub- 
mit to the tyranny of the world’s 
shams? Come with me. It is only a 
step. I have something to show you, 
while I tell you all that is in my mind.” 

In his impetuosity, Rockwood had 
hurried the girl away from the rock and 
down the narrow path that he had just 
ascended. 

“There, Ethel,” he exclaimed, breath- 
ing heavily, as he pointed through the 
trees toward the Rip Van Winkle, a 
queenly vessel, garbed in white and 
trimmed with gold. “There lies our 
way of escape. With love at the helm, 
and all the wide world before us, why 
should we not hope to drop anchor at 
last in the port of peace and happiness ?” 

“It is a mad dream, man, and you 
know it—you know it,” murmured the 
girl, trembling as if with cold. “We 
would hate each other—long before we 
sighted land.” 

Rockwood turned and drew her, un- 
resisting, to him, bending down until his 
lips met hers. 

“Could you ever hate me, Ethel? Tell 
me the truth. Could you ever hate me?” 

“No. But if I hate myself, surely 
that would be misery enough!” 

“Tf you should condemn me forever 
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to a life of utter loneliness, of vain re- 
grets, of hopeless wretchedness, then, 
Ethel, you might hate yourself. How 
can you talk of misery? Would it be 
misery to sail down yonder river by my 
side, knowing that all my love is yours, 
and that I hold in my hand the golden 
key to the treasure-houses of the earth? 
Would it be misery to forget ” 

“But we could not forget,” protested 
Ethel, striving vainly to release herself 
from his arms. “You are blinded by 
passion, Jack Rockwood. You do not 
see the future, as I see it. What of a 
year from now—five years from now? 
My career ruined, your love for me 
dead, our friends—my father—lost to 
us forever, nothing before us but long 
years of bitter regrets and ceaseless re- 
morse. It’s all hideous, impossible— 


but, oh God, how sweet it would be!” 
“How sweet it shall be!” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely, and again his lips met 
“It is my will against yours, 
Which is the stronger, think 


hers. 
Ethel. 
you?” 

She pressed her face against his 
shoulder, and he knew that she was 
weeping. For a moment pity, repent- 
ance, dread of the future swept over 
him, but instantly there came to him the 
mad joy of possession. The woman, he 
knew, was his, and, for the first time in 
his life, he realized that all the torment- 
ing, delicious, unfulfilled promises of 
youth and love were to be kept, that, 
were it but for a month or a year, he 
was to know all the heights and depths 
of an ecstasy that had hitherto been to 
him but a vague, elusive dream. 

Ethel raised her tear-stained face 
from his shoulder, and gazed sadly into 
his eyes. 

“You know that I am helpless in your 
hands,” she said, softly. “But, oh, my 
darling, I am so sorry for you! I can 
never make you happy. Remember, 
dear, when the time shall come for you 
to reproach me, that I warned you that 
the future would be dark—and, then, 
try to be kind to me.” 

“Dark? The future dark?” he pro- 
tested, raising her hand to his lips. “It 
shall be filled with sunshine for us, 
Ethel; and, if the worst should come 
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to us, darling, at the least we shall have 
known what love really means.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

The library at Dunderberg Lodge 
was a room more worthy of attention 
from the Rockwoods and their guests 
than they seemed to realize. In spite of 
its books, it was a really delightful 
apartment. The carved woodwork, the 
frescoes and friezes, the stained-glass 
windows, the rare tapestries, were, to 
use an old-fashioned phrase, worth a 
king’s ransom. Rockwood had derived 
considerable harmless amusement at one 
time in filling the shelves with books 
that cultivated people think they have 
read. Once in a while a guest at the 
lodge would wander into the library, 
traverse the apartment, glancing ap- 
provingly at the titles of famous works, 
and go forth to the links, or the yacht, 
or the stables, spiritually refreshed and 
mentally invigorated. It had _ been 
rumored that, one morning, one of the 
hunting set had idly strolled into the 
library, and, shocked and amazed, had 
found Rockwood wasting the precious 
hours of a perfect day upon Charles 
Lamb. He had been soothed by his 
host’s explanation that his ankle pre- 
vented his present indulgence in out- 
door sports. 

In a remote corner of the room stood 
a desk, to which Rockwood betook him- 
self whenever he wished to write letters 
without fear of interruption. Thither 
he had come after luncheon, wondering 
if the mental chaos begotten by the 
morning’s defeat of his good intentions 
would prevent his fulfillment of the task 
before him. “There were papers in his 
desk that he wished to destroy, letters 
that he must answer at once, memo- 
randa and documents that he must trans- 
fer to his yacht. Much to his relief and 
satisfaction, he found that the clerical 
work into which he had plunged calmed 
his nerves and clarified his mind. Once 
he paused in his destructive and con- 
structive endeavors, and, with his chin 
resting on his hand, weighed for a time 


a tantalizing problem. Work, he had 
always known, was a febrifuge. Had 
he, with his inexhaustible store of phys- 
ical and mental energy, devoted himself 
to some active and useful career would 
not the ennui that was driving him to- 
ward the brink of a precipice have been 
overcome? Then there seemed to shine 
upon him the light of dark, loving eyes; 
he felt the touch of soft, warm lips on 
his ; the perfume of raven hair, the clasp 
of her arms about his neck, her broken 
words of murmured endearment, held 
his memory captive, and his problem 
was cast aside as not entitled to an an- 
swer. 

“Thank heaven for boredom, if it has 
led me to this!” he muttered, passion- 
ately, as he resumed his task, like one 
who would win his title to paradise 
through hard labor at a desk. He was 
aroused from his absorption in his work 
by his wife’s voice: 

“Good heavens, Jack, what has hap- 
pened to you? I have been watching 
you for five minutes, and your industry 
has been actually shocking. Think of 
it, Jack! Somebody might have seen 
you.” 

Rockwood turned in his chair, as his 
wife seated herself near the desk, and 
suppressed, as quickly as was possible, 
the gleam of annoyance that had flashed 
into his eyes. 

“And if I had been seen—what then, 
Anneke?” he queried, forcing a smile 
to his lips. 

“And then rumor, gossip, perhaps 
scandal,” answered Mrs. Jack, lightly. 
“It takes so little to make people talk, 
Jack!” 

“But why, my dear, should the fact 
that I am devoting an hour at my desk 
to tearing up old letters, answering a 
few new ones, and, in short, getting a 
pint of order out a bushel of chaos, lead 
a censorious world to say evil things of 
me behind my back ?” 

“T have noticed, Jack,” remarked 
Mrs. Rockwood, a playful smile still 
hovering about her lips, “that your spas- 
modic attacks of industry are a sure 
sign that you have reached the limit of 
your patience. You are tired of the 
place, and our guests bore you. But be 
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contented, Jack. We'll go to Newport 
presently. Next week, if you say so. 
We can get there in time for the Stuy- 
vesant’s ball.” 

“How delightful that will be,” com- 
mented Rockwood, rather dryly. “But, 
frankly, my dear, won’t it be merely 
playing the same old game with a new 
pack of cards?” 

“What would you have, Jack?” asked 
his wife, seriously. ‘The game’s amus- 
ing, is it not? I find it so. I could 
teach you to enjoy it, Jack, if I saw 
more of you.” 

“If that is a reproach, Anneke, it’s 
hardly fair,’ remarked Rockwood, 
glancing at his wife, and noting that in 
the subdued’ light of the library she 
looked pale, and, despite her smiles, 
weary and depressed. “I waited for 
you this morning, but Dick Fisher had 
preceded me. He’s going to Newport, 
of course?” 

“I surely hope so, Jack, if he makes 
you jealous.” 

Rockwood’s eyes met hers, and he 
found himself wondering vaguely what 
was in her heart. Did she really care 
for him? Had her coldness in the ear- 
lier days of their married life been but 
a mask to hide a passion that might 
have been revealed to him had he been 
more patient and persistent in his woo- 
ing? Such questionings were absurdly 
futile. now, but there was something in 
his wife’s manner that caused the man 
a pang of self-reproach. Surely she 
would not care to arouse his jealousy 
unless she valued his love! Well, had 
he not offered her his heart? Had she 
not hurt him to the quick when she had 
said to him, before their honeymoon 
was ended, that the theory and practice 
of love, as he understood them, were 
distinctly bourgeois? Love? What 
could such a woman as Anneke Varick 
know of love? 

“T am not of a jealous disposition, 
my dear,” remarked Rockwood, pres- 
ently. “And for me to object to your 
flirting with Dick Fisher would be very 
bad form, would it not?” . 

“Of course it would,” answered Mrs. 
Jack, emphatically. “But it is so hard, 
Jack, to get vou to see the nice distinc- 


tr 


tions that the world makes in these mat- 
ters. For you to chide me about Dick 
Fisher would be too horribly common, 
don’t you know. But it is perfectly en 
régle for me to protest against your 
flirtation with Ethel Morrison. It seems 
queer and illogical, doesn’t it?” 

“Am I having a flirtation with Ethel 
Morrison?” queried Rockwood, forcing 
a hint of laughter into his voice. 

“Are you not?” 

“No,” answered the man, emphatic- 
ally, gazing straight into his wife’s eyes 

and telling her the truth. “Perhaps 
I flirted with her at first, but that’s all 
over now.” 

Mrs. Jack pondered his reply in si- 
lence for a time. She knew that Rock- 
wood was not addicted to lying. In 
fact, his tendency to speak the truth at 
inopportune moments had always an- 
noyed her, suggesting, as it did, a strain 
of plebeian blood in his veins. But, she 
reflected, a flirtation may be ended in 
two ways. It may tumble to a bowing 
acquaintanceship, or rise to a liaison. 
Rockwood had said, and she was forced 
to believe him, that his flirtation with 
Ethel Morrison was a thing of the past. 
Twelve hours ago, however, it had been 
openly at its height. For a moment 
Mrs. Jack was sorely tempted to ask 
the man a crucial question, convinced 
that he would give her an honest an- 
swer. Then the vulgarity of such a 
point-blank procedure became painfully 
clear to her, and she stood erect, an odd 
kind of smile flitting across her pale 
face. 

“It’s unkind of me, Jack, to interrupt 
your praiseworthy industry by flippant 
questions. Get to work again, if you 
wish to. I’m off. I shall go over the 
links, I think, if the sun’s not too hot.” 

“With Dick Fisher, I suppose?’ 
queried Jack, getting to his feet as his 
wife arose, a perfunctory smile soften- 
ing the severe lines of his face. 

“Why not?” returned Mrs. Jack, 
laughingly. “I always beat him by a 
stroke or two. You should be proud of 
me, Jack.” 

Rockwood, again alone, reseated him- 
self at his desk, and endeavored to re- 
sume his unfinished task, but without 
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success. Lighting a cigarette, he crossed 
the library, and stood for a time gazing 
at the distant river through an open 
window. Presently he returned to his 
desk, and extracted from a pigeonhole 
a pair of powerful field glasses. 

A moment later he was sweeping the 
decks of the Rip Van Winkle with 
searching eyes. A flush had come into 
his cheeks, and he caught his breath 
spasmodically. His hands trembled 
slightly, and his yacht seemed to be 
shaken by pounding waves. That his 
skipper had begun to fulfill the orders 
that he had sent to him an hour ago 
had been made clear to Rockwood at a 
glance. 

He recrossed the room, replaced the 
field glasses in their pigeonhole, and 
then, much to his amazement, buried his 
face in his arms, outstretched upon the 
desk, and shook with the racking sobs 
that come but once or twice in a life- 
time to a man of strength. 


“It’s an ideal day for golf,” re- 
marked Dick Fisher, who appeared 
much older in field attire than in even- 
ing dress. ‘‘But you don’t look quite 
fit, Anneke. Are you sure you're up to 
it?” 

“Try me,” cried Mrs. Jack, defiantly, 
as they strolled toward the first tee, fol- 
lowed by their caddies. “I'll take a 
handicap of a stroke a hole, and beat 
you to-day, Dick.” 

“Why should you shame me thus?” 
asked the man, lightly, pausing to 
glance at the river as Mrs. Jack made 
ready to clear the first bunker. ‘‘Pride 
goeth before a fall, madam. I'll not ac- 
cept your handicap, but beat you as an 
equal. What’s doing aboard the Rip 
Van Winkle?” he queried, as Mrs. Jack 
turned toward her caddie to choose a 
stick. She stood erect, and followed 
his glance toward the distant yacht. 

“Jack is sending her down to the city, 
I imagine,” she said, presently. “There’s 
always something lacking at the last 
moment, you know. We’re running up 
to Newport next week for the Stuyve- 
sant’s ball.” 


“Hum! murmured Fisher, reflect- 
ively. “What’s going to become of me, 
Anneke ?” 

“T’m sure I haven’t the slightest idea, 
Dick,” answered Mrs. Jack, laughingly. 
“Are you ready? With your permis- 
sion, I'll lead off.” 

“Good,” cried Fisher, withdrawing a 
pace or two. ‘“‘It’s always a pleasure to 
follow you, Mrs. Jack.” 

3ut Mrs. Jack was not destined to 
play golf that afternoon. As_ she 
turned to glance over her shoulder be- 
fore making her first stroke, she saw a 
barefooted urchin, indifferent to the 
open antagonism of the astonished and 
angry caddies, hurrying toward her. 
His tattered straw hat clung to his head 
at the angle of excitement, and his 
shortness of breath, as he came to a 
standstill in front of Mrs. Rockwood, 
testified to the haste that he had dis- 
played in ascending the hill. Thrusting 
toward Mrs. Jack, whose sudden pallor 
had puzzled Dick Fisher, an envelope 
less white than it should have been, 


Timothy Ahearn whispered, pantingly : 


“Me boss, Mr. Van Vechten, sends 
his greetin’s to de Princess, and says 
will she be koind ‘nuff to p’ruse his 
note.” 

“Excuse me for a moment, Dick,” 
said Mrs. Jack, after an interval of hesi- 
tancy, during which she stood gazing 
at the farmer’s mysterious missive with 
distrustful eyes. Presently, handing 
her driver to a caddie, she took the note 
from Timothy’s impatient grasp, and 
tore open the envelope. 

To Dick Fisher, politely pretending 
indifference, but furtively watching her 
face, it was evident that Mrs. Jack, as 
she read and then re-read the lines be- 
fore her, was making a supreme effort 
to retain her self-control. 

“What a thoroughbred she is,” he so- 
liloquized, after she had retreated to- 
ward the lodge, having requested him, 
in a voice that trembled but slightly, to 
go over the links alone. “Unless I’m 
making a mountain out of a molehill, 
there was something tragic in that note. 
I’m almost sorry,” he added, grimly, as 
he glanced at Timothy’s thistle blossom 
descending the hillside, “that I’m a gen- 
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tleman. It would have been so easy to 
bribe and pump that boy!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Too restless, after his wife’s depar- 
ture, to continue the tasks upon which 
he had been engaged, Jack Rockwood, 
smiling grimly at the weakness to which 
he had so unexpectedly succumbed, 
wiped his tear-stained face and paced 
his library with nervous tread. Pres- 
ently, as if the room, if not solitude, had 
become unbearable, he hurried into the 
side hallway, donned a straw hat, and 
had soon cast the lodge behind him, 
striding across the lawn with the swing- 
ing gait of one who strives to quiet men- 
tal agitation by physical exertion. But 
the relief to the tension of his mind that 
he had hoped to find in the open was 
not easily attained. There was in the 
very peace of his environment a malad- 
justment to his mood. The calm beauty 
of the summer sky, the stately self-poise 
of the pines and cedars, the smiling 
placidity of the great river, the coolness 
of the errant breeze combined to chide 
his feverish unrest. It was as if nature 
had deliberately assumed her most con- 
tented aspect as a protest against the 
turmoil in the man’s distraught soul. 

Hardly conscious of the path that he 
had taken, self-absorbed, fighting the 
battle between his higher and his lower 
self, Rockwood presently found himself 
close to the big bowlder that had be- 
come to him a stone of historic signifi- 
cance, closely connected with the great 
crisis of his life. Turning aside from 
the pathway, he slowly approached the 
rock, wondering vaguely if the place 
again held for him some startling epi- 
sode in the drama in which he had be- 
come involved. Almost on the instant 
his shapeless presentiment was changed 
into a clear-cut reality. Leaning against 
the bowlder, his unlighted pipe in his 
mouth, Peter Van Vechten stood gazing 
intently at the river. He turned, hearing 
Rockwood’s footstep, and drew himself 
erect, removing his pipe from his mouth 
as if to let his lips harden into a grim, 
straight line. As their eyes met, the old 


man’s glance was like the flash of re- 
lentless steel, and Rockwood, flushing 
hotly, failed, despite every effort of his 
will, to hold his gaze unflinchingly. 

“Tt was not you I sent for,” said Mr. 
Van Vechten, presently. ‘Why have 
you come?” 

Returning his pipe to his stern, un- 
compromising mouth, the farmer 
scratched a match against the bowlder 
and puffed his tobacco into a glow, 
never for an instant removing his eyes 
from Rockwood’s face. 

“You sent for ?” queried Rock- 
wood, something much like a gasp in 
his voice. Subsequently, through his 
mind, echoed the line: “How con- 
science doth make cowards of us all!” 

“T sent for Mrs. Rockwood,” an- 
swered Mr. Van Vechten, curtly. He 
puffed at his pipe nervously, persistently 
eying Rockwood, whose strong, domi- 
neering face displayed at this moment 
neither pride nor self-will, but a bewil- 
derment that had in it something of 
despair. 

“May I ask why you began 
Rockwood falteringly, glancing appre- 
hensively over his shoulder, as if in 
dread of his wife’s immediate advent. 

“Guess we'd better drop all that, an’ 
take the short cut,” remarked the 
farmer, a suggestion of a drawl in his 
voice. “Seein’ you’re here, Mr. Rock- 
wood, p’raps it’s jest as well. Now, I 
ain’t goin’ to beat around the bush fer a 
minute. It’s jest this way; I’m an old 
man, an’, one way an’ ‘nother, I’ve seen 
a good deal o’ human natur’, and I’ve 
done a good deal o’ thinkin’, too. Some 
men in my place—mebbe most men— 
’u’d call you a black-hearted scoundrel. 
Mebbe the world’d say I’d ought to 
shoot ye. You’ve planned to give me a 
blow that’d kill me—mebbe it will, as 
tis.” 

“Wait a moment,” put in Rockwood, 
who, face to face with Nemesis, had be- 
gun to recover his nerve. “Don’t say 
more than is absolutely necessary, Mr. 
Van Vechten. Is Mrs. Rockwood com- 
ing here at once?” 

‘““Mebbe. Mebbe not. I’ve sent Tim- 
othy up to the house, askin’ her fer a 
few minutes of her time. I’ve done a 
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heap o’ schemin’ about this matter, Mr. 
Rockwood, and ’twan’t easy to say what 
wuz best to do. Finally, I come to the 
conclusion that as Mrs. Rockwood and 
I was the ones goin’ to be most 
wronged by—by it all, I’d talk it over 
with her. First off—when I was cer- 
tain what you were up to—I thought o’ 
seein’ you. Then I thought it’d be best 
to talk to—to—to Ethel. God forgive 
you, Rockwood!” The old man re- 
mained silent for a long time, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, his pipe held list- 
lessly in his trembling hand. Pres- 
ently he glanced up again, and went on 
more firmly. “But you and my girl are 
mad, blind fools, Rockwood. I don’t 
want to speak too harshly to you, be- 
cause you ain’t quite sane jest now, and 
I’ve got to make allowances. But, listen 
to me, Rockwood! When you come to 
your senses, you'll thank me fer what 
I’m doin’—or tryin’ to do. I ain’t got 
anything on earth but my girl. Did you 
ever stop to think what you’ve got? 
Youth, health, money, and—mebbe you 
don’t know it, and it’s plain you don’t 


care—a wife whose shoe you ain’t fit to 
kiss.” : 

Rockwood had doffed his straw hat, 
and was using it as a fan, striving to 


cool the fever that burned hot in his 
cheeks. At moments it seemed to him 
that he was in the grasp of a hideous, in- 
terminable nightmare. But the rock, 
the trees, the piny breeze, the murmur 
of insects, the songs of birds, the stern- 
faced, somewhat unkempt old farmer, 
were not at all of the land of visions. 
No, he was wide awake, and gazing into 
the eyes of an accuser whose greatness 
of soul, Rockwood, despite the turmoil 
of his mind, recognized and marveled at. 

“IT called you a blind, mad_ fool, 
Rockwood,” said the farmer, presently, 
again puffing at his pipe, between sen- 
tences. “It ain’t fer me to ask. what 
druv you to this. It’s a man’s way to 
say that the woman tempted him—and 
I couldn’t stand hearin’ you say that, 
Rockwood.” 

“T couldn’t say it, Mr. Van Vechten,” 
muttered Rockwood, hoarsely, wonder- 
ing why he could be interested at this 
moment in the antics of a fly that was 


buzzing around the old man’s gray 
head. “I am wholly to blame in this 
matter. I may be a mad fool, as you 
say, but I’m neither a coward nor a 
liar. It is all my fault.” 

There was less steel in Mr. Van 
Vechten’s eyes as he glanced at Rock- 
wood, a gleam, indeed, that was not un- 
kindly. He moved away from the rock 
presently, taking a few steps toward the 
pathway, as if the interview was at an 
end. Then he stood stock-still and 
faced Rockwood again: 

“Happiness don’t lie at the end of a 
rainbow, young man,” he said, a smile 
for the first time playing around his 
thin, stern lips. ‘“‘It don’t lie anywhere 
outside of us. You’ve come near losin’ 
your last chance, Rockwood, to get any- 
thing out of life but misery. But, gen- 
erally speakin’, you ain't altogether a 
permanent fool. Mebbe you had to go 
through all this to learn somethin’. I’m 
goin’ now. Mebbe Mrs. Rockwood 
will come here presently. There don’t 
seem to be no reason for my seein’ her, 
now, is there? I'll leave it to you to tell 
her what you please. I’ve watched her 
sence she wuz a child, Rockwood, and 
she’s a thoroughbred. For God’s sake, 
man, try to open your eyes to what 
you’ve got. As for me—and Ethel— 
well, let that go. ‘That’s my affair, not 
yours. I’m sayin’ good-day to you, 
aif,” 

The old man turned away and stepped 
wearily toward his homeward road. 

“Mr. Van _ Vechten!” exclaimed, 
Rockwood, in a muffled voice, impul- 
sively following the retreating figure. 

Mr. Van Vechten paused and glanced 
over his shoulder. 

“Will you take my 
Rockwood, hoarsely. 

“No,” answered the old man, curtly. 
“Good-day, sir.” 

Leaning presently against the bowlder, 
Rockwood found himself listening in- 
tently for an approaching footstep. 
Unrelated thoughts made a merry-go- 
round of his distraught mind, but 
clear, distinct, insistent, amid his men- 
tal turmoil, was a great longing for, 
and a great dread of, the coming of his 
wife. 


hand?” asked 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“Jack! My poor boy! I am so sorry 
for you!” 

The man sprang from the rock, traces 
of tears still wet upon his pallid face, 
dark shadows beneath his sunken eyes. 

“Anneke!” he muttered, hoarsely. 

She came close to him, her white face 
upraised, her hand trembling as it 
touched his shoulder. 

“Can you not forgive me, Jack ?” 
whispered. 

“Forgive you?” he repeated, in a 
dazed way, gazing down into her up- 
turned face with the dull eyes of one 
who struggles out of the realm of 
dreams into the world of reality. ‘‘For- 
give you?) My God! Forgive you?” 

They stood for a time silent, motion- 
less, striving to read each other’s 
thoughts, distrustful of words, dreading 
what was tocome. The afternoon glow 
stole softly through stalwart trees, and 
an errant breeze bore to them the dis- 
tant song of a joyous robin. Presently 
Rockwood heard her voice again, say- 
ing: 

“Mr. Van Vechten sent for me, Jack. 
He told you, of course? It was strange 
that you should come here, Jack, at this 
time. But it is better as it is. He 
thought I did not know. Was he bit- 
ter, Jack?” 

“He's a great soul,” muttered Rock- 
wood, gazing with dull, heavy eyes at 
his wife. He stood there amazed, be- 
wildered, striving to find himself, to 
understand this old man, this smiling 
woman, who, of their sweetness and 
strength, had bent to save him in this 
his hour of weakness and abasement. 

Again silence fell upon them, and 
the birds, and the breeze, and the buzz- 
ing insects, seemed, in their noisy way, 
to make speech between them more dif- 
ficult. Suddenly Rockwood thrust a 
hand to his brow, and tottered for an 
instant, as if about to fall. 

“You are suffering, Jack—and I un- 
derstand,” she said, thrusting him down 
into his recent seat, and taking his cold 
hand into hers. 

“IT asked you to forgive me, Jack,” 
she went on. “Will you? Can you? 


she 
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It is all my fault. I have so wanted to 
come into your life—but, somehow, I 
have never found the way. Won’t you 
give me a chance to atone for the past ?” 

The man strove to speak, but the 
words died upon his dry lips, and he sat 
speechless for a time, gazing at her with 
questioning, doubtful eyes. Presently 
he murmured, hoarsely : 

“Forgive you, Anneke? But you do 
not know.. I—you——”’ 

“TI do know, Jack,” she broke in gen- 
tly. “That it had gone so far I did not 
know—until just now. But I saw it 
coming, and I] tried —— 

She broke off abruptly. Of what 
avail would be her revelation of the 
futile effort that she had made, in her 
own defense, and in this very spot, to 
befriend Ethel Morrison? She recom- 
menced presently : 

“T said that it was all my fault, Jack. 
Do you think that it is easy for me to 
admit this? But, Jack, it might all be 
so different from now on! There has 
come into my heart of late 

Her voice had sunk to a whisper, and 
died away in a sob. 

Impulsively Rockwood sprang to his 
feet, and clasping her hand feverishly, 
drew her away from the great bowlder. 
As they stood silent beside the path- 
way, the marvelous beauty of the moun- 
tains, and river, and nodding tree tops 
suddenly unrolled before their gaze, and 
laid soothing hands upon their dis- 
traught souls. 

“Listen, Anneke,” said the man. 
“Down there lies the yacht. You can 
just see a wisp of steam above that 
lower line of trees. We were going 
away to-night, this girl and I. Did you 
know that?” 

His face, haggard and drawn, was 
turned away from her. Its clear-cut 
profile, with its dominant brow and 
aquiline nose, was silhouetted against a 
white light. There was a note of de- 
fiance in his voice, but the woman knew 
that the challenge was not for her. It 
was as if he taunted himself to make a 
clean breast of it before even a thought 
of forgiveness or atonement should be 
allowed admittance to his mind. 

“What utter wretchedness for you— 
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and for her!’ she murmured, trembling 
slightly, as if the cool breeze chilled 
her. Rockwood turned instantly, and 
glanced down into her pale, beautiful 
face—into which, as he realized with a 
curious throb of his heart, there had 
come an expression new to it. 

“And for you and for her father,” he 
added, hoarsely. “The old man said 
that the world would justify him should 
he shoot me. What would the world 
say, Anneke, if it knew that you had 
come to me with forgiveness on your 
lips, in your eyes, and, I hope and be- 
lieve, in your heart of hearts?” 

A smile came into her face as she 
looked up into his eyes, eyes that 
gleamed with the fever begotten of 
many conflicting emotions. 

“The world would say many absurd 
things of me, Jack,” she answered, 
lightly. ‘‘The world at large, I mean. 
But the little world in which you and I 
live would understand me, I’m sure. 
Our whole cult, Jack, is antagonistic to 
tragedy. Even melodrama is_ bad 
form.” 

“And this is light comedy?” he que- 
ried, a bitter note coming into his voice, 
a ray of suspicion into his eyes, as they 
met hers. 

She drew back from him a pace or 
two, and turned to watch the sunset 
glow, that had crept through the hills 
to cross the river on golden waves. 

“Listen, Jack,” she said, after a long 
interval of silence. “I asked you to for- 
give me. I confessed to you that I had 
been at fault. What I meant was this: 
I have glorified self-poise, to my own 
undoing. I have repressed my emotions 
by force of will and habit, to the end 
that I might become the very incarna- 
tion of a social theory. I have put out 
my hand toward you in protest, when 
nature decreed that I should throw my 
arms about your neck. I e 

“Don’t, Anneke,” interposed Rock- 
wood, astounded at the passion that had 
come into her voice as she made this 
self-revelation. ‘What a mockery it is, 
to make of me a priest listening to your 
confession. I am not worthy, Anneke, 
to touch the hem of your garment, much 
less to look into the depths of your 


white soul.” He paused for a moment, 
and then cried out, a note of wildness 
in his voice: 

“It is all too late. Oh, God, if I had 
only known! What shall I do? What 
can I do? Tell me, Anneke! I am 
confused, uncertain, helpless. Tell me, 
what can I do?” 

The grimly humorous bearing of his 
question escaped them both at the mo- 
ment. She stood silent for a time, and 
he saw that a strange brightness had 
come into her eyes, and that the pallor 
of her cheeks had been replaced by a 
dainty flush. Suddenly she flung her 
arms about his neck and drew his face 
to hers. 

“You should love me, Jack—as I love 
you,” she murmured, passionately. 
“‘Let me be your whole life, Jack. Kiss 
me—on the lips, Jack. Can you not love 
me—always? Tell me, Jack?” 

“Anneke! Anneke!” exclaimed Rock- 
wood, gently thrusting back her face, 
until he could gaze down straight into 
her clear, splendid gray eyes—eyes 
whose warmth and depth were now re- 
vealed to him for the first time. ‘‘You 
are a wonderful woman—my wife! I 
am not worthy to touch your hand, but 
in the very hour of my lowest degrada- 
tion, behold, you open your arms and 
heart to me! Why? Tell me why, my 
darling ?” 

“Listen, Jack,” she whispered, “I 
have always tried to appeal to what is 
best in you. The—the other woman— 
stirred the worst in you. Hereafter 


She paused, and he bent his face close 
to hers to catch her reluctant words. 

“And hereafter?” he queried. 

“T shall be to you what you will,” she 
answered, again pressing her warm lips 
to his. 


It was nearly midnight, and beside an 
open window of her boudoir Mrs. Jack 
sat, her pulse full with the joy of life, 
gazing at the starry marvels of the 


August sky. Rockwood, bending for- 
ward to decipher a_ hastily-written 
scrawl in the half light, read aloud to 
her, in a voice tense with mingled emo- 
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tions, words that seemed to restore the 
aspect of sanity to a midsummer world 
that had recently gone mad. 

“It is so much better as it is,” wrote 
Ethel Morrison. ‘We were rushing 
blindly to destruction, you and I. That 
my father, through the keenness of a 
little boy, was able to intervene at the 
last moment may have been chance, but 
does it not seem to you more like Provi- 
dence? The dear old man is beside me 
now, as I write this, and I shudder to 
think that, by my blind folly, his great 
heart has been wounded. But I shall 
live to requite him for all his goodness 
to me, and to thank God daily that you 
and I have been saved from bringing 
unending misery to ourselves and 
others.” 

“And that is all?” asked Mrs. Jack, 
presently. ‘‘What can we do, Jack, to 
serve the girl and her father ?” 

“Nothing, just now, I fear,” an- 
swered Rockwood, musingly, his wife’s 
head resting against his shoulder, his 
arm about her slender waist. “But, An- 
neke, if we could find a way to give the 
girl a career and the old man a compe- 
tency, you would be pleased r” 

“Surely, Jack,” she answered, quick- 
ly. “I am so happy to-night! It hurts 
me to know that others suffer.” 

“You are a great woman, Anneke,” 
he whispered, bending down to _ her. 
“God help me, what a fool I’ve been!” 


, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Two months later Dick Fisher sat 
sipping a high ball at his favorite club 
one afternoon, when he was accosted by 
Rutger Stuyvesant, who seemed to be 
in the mood for gossip. 

“T hope you haven’t taken to drink, 
old man,” remarked the latter, smiling 
but malicious, as he seated himself at 
the small, round table dedicated to en 
téte-a-téte good fellowship. 
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“Why should I?” growled Fisher. 
“I’ve passed the danger age, have I 
not ?” 

“Pardon me,” exclaimed Stuyvesant, 
politely, “but your age, Dick, is a topic 
that I should not care to discuss. But, 
frankly, my dear fellow, you don’t look 
well. I’m afraid that mountain air did 
not agree with you this summer. By 
the way, have you heard the gossip 
about the Rockwoods ?” 

“No, What gossip?” queried Fisher, 
showing signs of animation. 

“Don’t get excited, old fellow,” pro- 
tested Stuyvesant, leisurely lighting a 
cigar. ‘“There’s nothing very startling 
in it all. But the fact is that Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack have become the most de- 
voted couple in sight. Their fondness 
for each other has reached a point, I’m 
told, that is actually scandalous.” 

“Hum,” grunted Fisher, in a non- 
committal way. 

“How dull you are to-day, Dick,” 
complained the younger man, inwardly 
enjoying his réle of gadfly. “I'll try 
you on another tack. Remember Ethel 
Morrison ?” 

“T haven’t lost my faculties, Rutger,” 
grumbled the elderly bachelor, petu- 
lantly. “Of course, I remember her. 
She has a great future, boy.” 

“Well, perhaps,” admitted Stuyve- 
sant, thoughtfully. ‘But she has jeop- 
ardized her career in a most reckless 
way, Dick. She was married yesterday 
to Clifford Malden, the fellow who sings 
the barytone part in ‘Sir Galahad.’ 
Hard luck, isn’t it?” 

“Hard luck for whom?’ asked Fisher, 
looking puzzled. 

“For everybody concerned, I sup- 
pose,” answered Stuyvesant, sweepingly 
vague. “A woman with her voice should 
be wedded to her art, should she not ?” 

“Bah!” growled Fisher, glaring down 
at his bubbling high ball. “Why do 
you ask me such a question? Surely, 
Stuyve, you can’t consider me an 
authority on matrimonial problems, can 
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you? 











DESIRE 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 





THE ripe, red apple which handily hung 

And flaunted and taunted and swayed and swung, 
Till it itched your fingers and tickled your tongue, 
For it was juicy and you were young! 
But you held your hands and you turned your head, 
And you thought of the switch which hung in the shed, 
And you didn’t take it, (or so you've said), 

But tell me—didn’t you want to? 


O the rounded maiden who passed you by, 
Whose cheek was dimpled, whose glance was shy, 
But who looked at you out of the tail of her eye, ° 
And flirted her skirt just a trifle high! 
O you were human and not sedate, 
3ut you thought of the narrow way and straight, 
And you didn’t follow, (or so you state), 
But tell me 





didn’t you want to? 


O the golden chink and the sibilant sign 
Which sang of honey and love and wine, 
Of pleasure and power when the sun’s ashine 
And plenty and peace in the day’s decline! 
O the dream was schemed and the play was planned 
You had nothing to do but to reach your hand, 
But you didn’t, (or so I understand), 
But tell rme—didn’t you want to? 





O you wanted to, yes; and hence you crow 

That the Want To within you found its foe 
Which wanted you not to want to, and so 

You were able to answer always “No.” 

So you tell yourself you are pretty fine clay 

To have tricked temptation and turned it away; 
ut wait, my friend, for a different day! 

Wait till you want to want to! 


















A BIT OF GREASE PAINT 


By Justus Miles Forman 


Author of ‘‘The Garden of Lies,” ‘‘Journeys End,” Ete. 


6é VERYBODY here?’ asked Aber- 


thenay, peering about the draw- 


ing-room, where the people 
were waiting for dinner. ‘Where’s 
Gordon? Gordon not down yet? That 


boy’s always late. Gordon?” in answer 
to one of the women, “Oh, he’s my new 
Englishman. Been with us here for a 
fortnight. He's a fine boy. I like him. 
Made a lot of money down in the Ar- 
gentine somewhere, raisin’ something— 
sheep or cattle, don’t know what. Eh? 
Yes, fine boy! Wish I had a son like 
him. By the way, Reeves-Davis, won- 
der if you'd know his people at home? 
Devonshire, I believe. Not sure.” 

Captain Reeves-Davis considered a 
moment. 

“Gordon?” said he. “I don’t recall 
any Devonshire Gordons. Gordon’s not 
a Devonshire name. Might be, though, 
I don’t know everybody.” 

“Well, for God’s sake, Maria,” said 
Aberthenay, testily, “don’t wait any 
longer! | am growing thinner minute 
by minute. If people can’t be down on 
time for dinner let ‘em—oh, here you 
are, Gordon! We've been waitin’ half 
an hour. Eh, what? Yes, we have, too. 
You're taking in Miss Stark, Maria 
says. Here, wait a second! I want you 
to meet Captain Reeves-Davis. You 
two Englishmen probably know a lot of 
the same people at home.” 


The voungest Aberthenay girl, who 
stood near, happened to be watching 
young Gordon's face—which was a 


habit she had formed nearly a fortnight 
since—and it seemed to her that he 
hung back just a bit when her father 


jovially pushed him toward the other 


Englishman, and that the apologetic 
smile which had been upon his face 


when he entered the room, sobered quite 
swiftly in favor of a certain hard, alert 
expression, which she had never before 
seen him wear. 

However, if, for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, he seemed unwilling for the intro- 
duction, he recovered before the second 
was past, and held out his hand to ‘the 
other man, with a little laugh and some 
trite remark about hunting up their 
common acquaintances later on. But he 
drew back the hand untouched, for Cap- 
tain Reeves-Davis happened just then 
to drop his monocle to the floor, and 
was forced to grope about for it among 
the women’s skirts. 

“T believe,’ said the youngest Aber- 
thenay girl, to herself, “I believe—oh, 
nonsense! Of course, he didn’t drop it 
on purpose. Tow silly!” And having 
thus disposed of the subject, she was 
woman-like enough to keep watch of 
the two men during dinner, and to won- 
der why young Gordon seemed to laugh 
less often than was usual, and to main- 
tain that curious alert expression which 
she did not know. 

She was further puzzled by the man- 
ner of the two men when they spoke to 
each other once—the only time during 
the meal. Captain Reeves-Davis had 
been telling a racing story of Newmar- 
ket, which dated back some five or six 
years, and mentioned the horse which 
had that year won the Derby. But 
young Gordon, who had been talking to 
the girl beside him, looked up and said: 

“Oh, I think it was Buena Vista won 
that year, wasn’t it?” Then directly he 
bit his lip, with a little angry frown, as 
if he regretted speaking. 

“Yes,” said Captain Reeves-Davis, 
slowly, and looking into the younger 
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man’s eyes. “Yes, I was mistaken. By 
the way, that was young Headley’s last 
successful plunge, wasn’t it? Young 
Headley, the Marquis of Cowham’s 
son.” 

“Ah?” said young Gordon, indiffer- 
ently, and turned again to the girl be- 
side him. But for a moment there had 
been a queer little tension between the 
two, a queer little passage-at-arms, the 
meaning of which only they recognized. 

“He has known Reeves-Davis some- 
where before,” said the youngest Aber- 
thenay girl to herself. “I expect they 
didn’t like each other, for some reason. 
Oh, yes, they have known each other 
before.” And then she added, with 
feminine logic : 

“I always knew that Reeves-Davis 
man was a brute.” 

Just then, however, some one near her 
started a topic in which she was much 
interested, and between this and the un- 
eventful passing of the rest of the din- 
ner, she quite forgot her suspicions, 
which, at the most, had been but half 
formed and momentary, and went out 
with the other women for their coffee in 
the drawing-room, discussing the Coun- 
try Club dance, to which they were all 
going later on in the evening. 

When the men followed in half an 
hour, young Gordon paused at the door 
of the drawing-room, looking quickly 
about. He caught the youngest Miss 
Aberthenay’s eye, and the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay smiled at him, con- 
scious of the small, but pleasurable in- 
ternal commotion which she had come, 
of late, to experience whenever it was 
made plain that Mr. Gordon was sin- 
gling her out from a roomful of 
women. 

“Would you care to take a turn on the 
veranda?” he asked, when he _ had 
reached her side. “Some of the others 
are going out. It’s very warm, and 
there’s a moon. We’ve a good hour, you 
know, before we leave for the club- 
house.” 

They moved toward one of the long 
windows which opened upon the veran- 
da, and Aberthenay pére stood in the 
doorway across the room, looking after 
them with a grin of understanding. He 








met the somewhat perturbed eye of his 
wife and nodded an approving head. 

“I’m glad of it, Maria,” said he. 
“That’s a good boy. I’m glad of it!” 

“Still,” objected the wife of his 
bosom, mother-anxious, “what do we 
know about him, after all ?” 

“We know enough,” growled Aber- 
thenay pére. “You can tell, by looking 
at him, that he’s worth about forty of 
the young sapheads who eat our dinners 
and drink our tea. He’s a man, I tell 
you. If it comes to anything, one can 
always look up his record. Anyhow, I 
like him. I don’t care if he’s been a 
horse thief. I like him. Let him have 
her, say I. And don’t be a fool, Maria!’ 

Out of doors, several of the party 
were walking up and down the broad 
veranda, in twos; the women without 
wraps, for it was a warm night. There 
was a moon, and a little soft breeze that 
bore up across the gardens and the far- 
ther lawn from the direction of the sta- 
bles, where some one was playing senti- 
mental music on a concertina. 

“Mightn’t we take a turn down one 
of the garden paths?” said young Gor- 
don to the Aberthenay girl. “These 
people out here on the veranda make 
it all right, you know—chaperon us, 
sort of.” 

They strolled down the little gravel 
path, through the tall box hedge and 
between beds and borders of flowers 
whose fragrance lay heavy and cloying 
above them, and so to the terrace which 
looked over the broad hollow where the 
tennis courts were. The trees on the 
rise of ground opposite were black and 
silver in the moonlight—very beauti- 
ful, and their tops stirred gently under 
the wind’s touch, exactly like ripples 
across still water at night. The senti- 
mentalist down beyond, at the stables, 
played with a great deal of tremolo, 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 

“There’s a little spot on my place out- 
side Montevideo,” said young Gordon, 
“that’s like this. This makes me think 
of it. There should be a lagoon down 
below us, instead of tennis courts—a la- 
goon with frogs in it; and those trees 
over there should be another sort of 
trees that you wouldn’t know the name 
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of, and the flowers, behind us here in the 
gardens, should be different flowers, 
too, big, bright, waxy flowers. And 
there should be a lot of spice in the air— 
queer southern spice that gets into your 
blood. But it’s like, very like!” 

The girl drew in her breath with a 
quick little sigh—the contented sigh of 
a child who is being regaled with fairy 
stories. 

“Tell me more, Othello!” said the 
girl, ‘Tell me a lot more. Do you 
want to go back? Are you sick of our 
pale, milk-and-water North? Do you 
want to go back to your big, bright, 
waxy flowers, and your spice and your 
trees that’ I wouldn’t know the name 
of? Do you?” 

Young Gordon looked down into her 
face, laughing a little, and the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay once more experienced 
the familiar internal commotion, for 
there was a certain note in his voice 
when he laughed at her—a certain 
lower, tenderer note than he had for 
other people, or than any other men 
dared put into their voices when they 
were with her. 

“No,” said young Gordon, “I don’t 
want to go back. Not as a rule, that is. 
Sometimes I’m just the least bit sick for 
it. You forget that I don’t belong there. 
I’m not a Southerner. I’m an English- 
man.” 

“You lived there for five years,” said 
the girl. 

“Yes,” said he, “five years. I expect 
that makes me belong there, in a way, 
doesn’t it? I’ve done my work there, 
and there I amount to something. I 
expect that makes it a home, sort of, 
doesn’t it? It’s not a bad world, alto- 
gether.” 

“Would I like it?” asked the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay. The man had been 
looking away, frowning out across the 
hollows below them, to the silvered tree 
tops on the rising ground, but he turned 
to her swiftly, staring down into her 
face through the dark, as if her very or- 
dinary remark bore to him some ulterior 
significance. 

“Would you—like it?” said he in a 
queer voice. “You?” He turned away 
from her again, shaking his head. 
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“Oh, no; you wouldn’t like it,” he 
said, very positively. “It’s not your sort 
of place at all. It’s fine, yes—beautiful, 
if you like, but you can’t live on scenery, 
even a new sort of scenery. You'd tire 
of it, I expect. Oh, no, it’s not your sort 
of place at all. One couldn’t—couldn’t 
expect you to like it. You’d not care 
for the people, you know. They are a 
rather odd lot—rather mixed and all 
that, Spanish and half-castes, and very 
queer Europeans, who have excellent 
reasons for not living at home. You 
wouldn’t like them, I’m sure. The only 
reason——’ he said, and halted, stam- 
mering a bit. 

“Yes?” said the youngest Miss Aber- 
thenay, encouragingly. 

“The only reason big enough to take 
you—to take anybody down there 
said Gordon, looking away, and stopped 
again. 

“Yes?” said the youngest Miss Aber- 
thenay, slowly. 

“Would be,” said he, “that you—that 
one went with—for somebody else who 
was—who had to be there, somebody 
one cared so much for that the queer 
people and all that sort of thing didn’t 
matter, don’t you know? I knew a case 
of—that sort, you see,” he explained 
hastily. “That’s why I—I spoke. I 
dare say it sounds awful rot, now, 
doesn’t it? Eh, what?” 

“No,” said the youngest Miss Aber- 
thenay, rather gently. “It doesn’t sound 
rot at all. There’s something fine in it. 
I think I like it. Was it a woman came 
down there to some man, because he 
could not live elsewhere ?” 

“Yes,” said young Gordon, “it was 
a woman—Jove, one would hate to ask 
a woman to do that! I expect she’d be 
sorry, in time, that she had come.” 

“Well, I expect she just wouldn’t be 
anything of the sort!” cried the young- 
est Miss Aberthenay, indignantly. “Sor- 
ry, indeed! She wouldn’t be worth car- 
ing about; she wouldn’t be worth ask- 
ing if she weren’t glad, glad to come, 
glad to put up with what she must en- 
dure—cheap people and strange ways, 
and all that! Think of the chance it 
would give her to show how much she 
really cared! A woman has so little 




















chance to show that. Ah, I tell you 
she’d be glad! Any woman would who 
—who cared about the man.” 

The Englishman took a few steps 
away from her along the terrace, and it 
was too dark for the girl to see that his 
hands were clinched beside him, and 
that his teeth were shut upon his lower 
hp, but somehow she knew it as if she 
had seen. She stood very still, trem- 
bling a little in.the gloom, and a certain 
inward panic arose with the quickening 
of her heart's beating. 

Just now they had been talking in the 
most ordinary fashion of the most or- 
dinary things—trees and a garden of 
strange flowers, the likeness between 
this place and another place; then some- 
how, in some strange way, the world 
had all at once dropped away from 
them, and they stood alone with each 
other and one great truth, wondering a 
little, shaking a little for fear. 

“It’s coming!’ cried the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay to her heart. “It’s 
coming, and I’m glad, glad, glad! Oh, 
but I’m afraid, too! Not yet! I’m 
afraid. My God, how I’ve wanted it 
tocome! But I’m afraid.” And she held 
her hands over her mouth, lest she break 
out with some nervous, overwrought 
laugh or sob. 

But it was Gordon who laughed— 
high, and a bit strained, turning back 
toward the girl. 

“God bless my soul!” he cried. “Here 
I’m mooning along about the South just 
as if I were tied to it for a lifetime, just 
as if I were going back there to live. 
I'm not, thank God! I’ve finished with 
the place. I’m going to live in your 
nice, cool North, where I belong.” 

He drew a long, slow breath, and the 
girl felt that he was peering through the 
darkness at her face. 

“But if I weren’t going to stop here,” 
he said, very low. “If I were going 
back there—if I had to go, I wonder— 
do you suppose there’s any littlest 
chance that you’d—that you——” 

Some one called from the veranda 
above—some woman. 

“T say, you two! You'd best come in. 
We're leaving in a few moments.” 

The youngest Miss Aberthenay drew 
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away with a little low, unsteady mur- 
mur. 

“We—must go in,” she said. “They'll 
think it’s odd—our stopping out here. 
We must—go in and make ready for 
that Country Club dance.” She moved 
up the gravel path between the flower 
borders, and Gordon followed her 
dumbly. 

The drawing-room was deserted, but 
they heard the other people talking and 
laughing on their way up the stairs. 

“They'll be quite half an hour,” said 
the girl. “Mother is dreadfully slow, 
and some of the girls are worse.” 

“Then,” said he, “play me that little 
Norwegian thing again, before you go 
up,” for the girl was standing by the 
piano, and touching the keys with one 
hand. 

“The music’s on that bit of a stand by 
the door,” she said, nodding. ‘Can you 
find it?” 

She waited a moment, still touching 
the keys with her one hand, and finally 
looked over her shoulder to see why he 
was so long. 

Young Gordon stood quite still be- 
side the bit of a music file near the door. 
He held two or three sheets of music in 
his hand, and others had slipped to the 
floor and lay about his feet. His face 
was turned somewhat toward the door, 
and it was very white and seemed curi- 
ously thin. 

The girl went swiftly across the room 
to his side, but young Gordon appeared 
not at all to notice her. Then, when 
she was beside him, she understood. The 
door near which they stood opened upon 
a little, narrow passage, and almost di- 
rectly across this passage was the door 
to Aberthenay pére’s study and smok- 
ing-den. The members of the family 
had often commented upon the fact that 
if any one stood in the center of this den 
and spoke in an ordinary tone he would 
be, by some freak of acoustics, very dis- 
tinctly heard in a somewhat wide area 
of the drawing-room. 

Captain Reeves-Davis was apparently 
standing in this position, and talking 
very earnestly to Aberthenay pire, 
whose less distinct tones could be heard 
in answer or protest. 











“T tell you,” the Englishman was 
saying, as Evelyn Aberthenay came 
within hearing, “I tell you, I know it is 
the same man! I cannot be mistaken. 
I used often to see him in town at his 
clubs—before he was turned out of them 
—or at Newmarket, or at Ascot, or at 
somebody’s house during the shooting 
season. I tell you it is young Headley— 
or Lord Cowham, ii you like, for his 
father is dead now. Headley cut away 
and hid himself nearly six years ago, but 
I’d know him among a thousand.” 

There was a protesting murmur from 
Aberthenay, but the other swept on. 

“So am I sorry! My word, do you 
think I like being the one to tell you 
this—to expose a countryman of mine 
for a renegade and a blackguard? Do 
you? I’m as sorry as you are, but I’ve 
eaten your salt, and I owe it to you to 
tell you that you’re being imposed upon. 
Eh? What of it? Maybe he has run 
straight since. I know nothing of that, 
but I'll take oath that he is young Head- 
ley, and you know what that means.” 

Then Aberthenay pére’s voice be- 
came more distinct, as if he had risen 
from his chair and were walking up and 
down the room. 

“f can’t believe it!” he said. “I can’t 
believe it! Somehow, I’m certain that 
you are wrong. Why, confound it, 
Reeves-Davis, I’d as quickly believe 
such a thing of one of my own children. 
The boy’s a thoroughbred, I tell you. 
It shows all over him. After all, it’s 
been five years—nearly six. You can’t 


be certain. One boy looks much like an-. 


other. 
your” 

“T’d take oath on it,” repeated Cap- 
tain Reeves-Davis. 

“If it were any one else!” cried the 
elder man. “If he’d been just an or- 
dinary, headstrong boy! But young 
Headley! Oh, damn it all, you’re 
wrong, Reeves-Davis! You must be 
wrong. It’s some chance resemblance. 
How can you prove it? You can’t go 
about making such charges as that with- 
oul 


Can’t you be wrong, man? Can’t 


proot. 
‘No,” said the other, Soberly. “‘You 
can’t. I’ve proof enough—or can get 


proof enough, but I don’t fancy it will 
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be needed. Let me have a word with 
the man. Call him in here, and call in 
some of the other men—one or two of 
them, and we'll see if the chap tries to 
brazen it out.” 

“Not here,” said Aberthenay. “He's 
my guest here, and I won’t have any 
guest of mine cross-questioned and ac- 
cused of being a blackguard. We will 
do it this evening at the Country Club. 
Gordon is a member there. I put him 
up myself. There every one is on neu- 
tral ground. I shall be willing to have 
you question him, for he has a right to 
hear any such accusation that is honestly 
made. I’m certain that it is absurd, but 
you will never be satisfied until Gordon 
himself has had a chance to prove his 
innocence. Wait a bit, though? You 
say you have proof. You cannot have 
immediate proof. You will have to 
send to South America or to England. 
What’s the good of accusing a man of 
crime until you have proof in your 
hands ?” 

“| have immediate proof,” said Cap- 
tain Reeves-Davis. “If this Gordon is 
the man I claim, he will bear a tattoo 
mark on his right forearm—a rather 
elaborate affair in blue and red, the 
arms of his former regiment. It was a 
fad for the officers of that corps to have 
the thing done. That will be proof 
enough, I fancy. You can’t remove a 
tattoo mark. It’s there to stay.” 

Young Gordon, standing by the 
music rack in the drawing-room, caught 
his breath sharply, and held it till the 
color came flooding to his face and 
ebbed once more, leaving him very pale. 
Then he turned and moved back across 
the room toward the piano, and the 
youngest Miss Aberthenay followed. 
But beside the piano, she faced him, 
looking up into his somber, still eyes 
with a sort of angry, impatient wonder. 

“Well, what of it?” she cried sharply. 
“What of it? It isn’t true. What are 
you looking like that for?” Then, after 
a moment, still staring up into young 
Gordon’s rigid face, she caught him by 
the arm and shook it a little. 

“It isn’t true?” she insisted, and her 
own face went white. “It isn’t true?” 
But the Englishman raised his left hand, 
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unspeaking, and drew the sleeve of his 
coat and of his shirt away from the 
right forearm, and the youngest Miss 
Aberthenay fell back against the keys 
of the piano with a little, low, sobbing 
cry of horror and of pain. 

A moment later, when Gordon would 
have left her silently, she called him 
back from the middle of the room—ran 
after him, stumbling over the train of 
her gown. 

“Wait, wait!’ she cried, and though 
her lips were quivering, her eyes were 
bright and eager. 

“What are you going to do,” she de- 
manded. 

“What is there to do,” said young 
Gordon, “‘save one thing?’ But the 
girl caught him by the arm again, hold- 
ing him. 

“You mustn’t do that!’ she cried, 
swiftly. “That—that brute, Reeves- 
Davis, mustn’t be allowed to gloat over 
you, over—us. You must face him down 
somehow. You owe it to—us. Oh, 
what can you do? If only we could— 
wait! I wonder—ah, but I have it!” 
She shook the man’s arm, laughing hys- 
terically. “I tell you, I have it!” she 
cried. “You can face him yet, and 
prove him a liar—a liar! Listen! Stop 
a moment at my door upstairs, before 
you go to your room. I will give you 
something. You'll know how to use it. 
Did you ever play in amateur theatric- 
als? Ah, we'll prove him a liar, I tell 
you! Come!” 

Two hours later, in the ballroom of 
the Country Club, Aberthenay pére 
touched young Gordon on the arm. 

“Will you come into the smoke-room 





a moment?” he asked, quietly. “I want 
to speak to you.” 

“Eh, what?” said young Gordon, 
smiling. “Yes, yes, certainly. Only a 


moment, though. I’ve the next dance 
with Miss Evelyn, and I won't lose it 
even for her father.” 

In the trophy-hung smoke-room they 
found Captain Reeves-Davis and two 
other men, young middle-aged men, 
whom Gordon knew and liked. One of 
them had seconded his nomination to 
the club membership. 

“Jove!” said young Gordon, laughing 
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a little, ‘“‘you’re a sad-lookin’ lot—just 
like a vestry meeting. What’s on?” 
But Aberthenay pére turned to him, and 
his laugh altered to a look of puzzled 
anxiety. 

“My boy,” said Aberthenay pére, “I 
wouldn’t have asked you in here for the 
—for the reason I have to-night for— 
well, for a great deal. I want you to 
know that, first of all, and I want you 
to know, too, that I’ve as much trust in 
you as I have in any child of mine, or in 
myself, by Gad! Captain Reeves-Davis 
has—thinks he has discovered that 
you're some one else than you claim to 
be. I know it’s absurd, but, as I told 
him, you’ve a right to know about such 
an accusation, and to have a chance im- 
mediately to disprove it.” 

“What the—devil?” cried young Gor- 
don, flushing a little, and looking from 
one to another of the faces in the little 
group. The two other men smiled back 
at him in an embarrassed, deprecatory 
fashion, as if they wished to apologize 
for seeming to countenance such a 
scene, but Captain Reeves-Davis 
stepped forward, frowning. 

“You say you have been out of Eng- 
land for five years or more Mr.—Gor- 
don?” he said. 

“Yes,” said young Gordon, readily ; 
“about five years and a half, I think. 
Why ?” 

“Did you happen to know,” pursued 
the other, “before you left home, a cer- 
tain rather notorious young man named 
Headley? He was Lord Cowham’s 
son.” 

“Challoner Headley?” asked young 
Gordon. “Oh, yes; I knew him slightly. 
You were speaking of him this evening 
at dinner, weren’t you?” 

“IT was,” said Captain Reeves-Davis. 
“Now, this same Headley * But 
one of the other men broke in, impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, I say, Reeves-Davis, this is no 
courtroom! Can’t you cut it short? 
You base your claims upon one bit of 
positive proof. Personally, I believe 





that, you are badly mistaken, but, for 

Heaven’s sake, make an end of it! Ask 

Gordon to show you what you wish to 
bel 

see. 




















“Mr. Gordon,” said Captain Reeves- 
Davis, “tattoo marks cannot be erased. 
When once pricked, they are there to 
remain. This Headley, of whom I 
spoke, had certain marks upon his right 
forearm. Will you be so good as to let 
us see your arm?” 

Young Gordon stared for several sec- 
onds into the other Englishman’s eyes, 
and his brows slowly drew together and 
a flush rose in his cheeks. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, at last, 
“that you accuse me—wme of being this 
Headley of yours? Do you? And I’ve 
got to make a penny show of myself to 
answer your cursed foolishness, have I? 
Well, look then, look!” 

He jerked the sleeve up from one 
arm, and stretched the arm out before 
them in the shaded glare from the over- 
head electrics. The four men bent sud- 
denly forward to look. One of them 
drew in his breath with a hiss between 
his teeth, and Aberthenay, pressing 
closer, caught at young Gordon’s shoul- 
= with a shaking hand to steady him- 
self. 

The arm was muscular, and veined 
and brawny, tanned by a month of sail- 
ing and golf and tennis, but it was ab- 
solutely free from mark or blemish. 

The three men drew back with little 
laughs*and murmurs of scornful relief, 
but Captain Reeves-Davis checked 
them. 

“Pardon me!” he said, evenly, “I be- 
lieve I mentioned the right arm, Mr.— 
Gordon—the right. You are showing 
us the left, are you not?” And one of 
the others his 


caught breath again 

sharply. 
“Eh?” said young Gordon. “Eh, 
what? Oh, I beg pardon, you chaps. 


I was a bit flustered.” He drew the 
sleeve up from his right arm, and no 
one observed that he used greater care 
this time. 

Captain Reeves-Davis fell back a step, 
and his face went a sudden deep purple. 
His eyes were fixed with frank amaze- 
ment upon those of the younger man, 
and his lips moved in an astonished 
curse. 

“The whole thing’s a damned out- 
rage!” said one of the other men, and 
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Aberthenay pére broke into a cackle of 
laughter. 

Young Gordon dropped the sleeve 
over his wrist, and moved a pace nearer 
to Captain Reeves-Davis. flis eyes were 
most unpleasant. 

“I suppose I’ve the right,” said he, 
very low, “to call you a damned black- 
guard, as well as a liar, and to kick you 
out of this clubhouse, but I shall do 
neither thing, because I expect you were 
as well meaning as you were blunder- 
ing, and did what you believed to be 
right.” 

He turned toward the other men and 
nodded. 

“I have your permission to go?” he 
asked, rather stiffly. And then, though 
they broke into a medley of apologies 
and excuses and self-condemnations, he 
left the room, closing the door behind 
him. 

In the great ballroom the band was 
playing a Viennese waltz—which the 
Englishman remembered for a very long 
time—and the floor was crowded with 
dancers. He skirted the room, and 
made his way out upon a certain small 
veranda, which was, curiously enough, 
quite unoccupied, Steps led from it 
down upon the turf, and a hanging 
lamp lighted it dimly. 

A night wind bore in out of the 
gloom, cool and fresh and sweet—odor- 
ous of summer, and young Gordon 
turned his face to it, pressing his hands 
fiercely over his eyes. Then, after a 
moment, he jerked the sleeve once more 
away from his brown, right arm, and 
with a handkerchief in his left hand, 
scrubbed viciously at the smooth sur- 
face—scrubbed the grease paint away 
till the tattoo mark showed, dull blue 
and red, a regimental coat of arms. 

He swung about at the sound of a 
step behind him. It was the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay, and she moved 
quickly near to him, and laid her hand 
upon his arm, looking up into his face 
with eager, excited eyes. 

“Did it go?” she demanded. “Was it 
all right? Were they satisfied ?” 

“Oh, yes, it went,’ said Gordon, 
dully. “There was no tattoo mark on 
my arm, and I called Captain Reeves- 
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Davis a blackguard, and left the room, 
a picture of outraged virtue. It’s all 
safe—for to-night. In a week Reeves- 
Davis will have proofs which cannot be 
gainsaid. He'll not give up so easily.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
breathed the girl, holding still to young 
Gordon’s arm. And she began to trem- 
ble a little, as if she knew in advance 
what he would say. 

“Do?” said he, in a dull, tired voice. 
“Do? Oh, I’m going back to my exile, 
of course. What else is there to do? 
I shall leave early in the morning. Yes, 
back to the exile. I can’t whine, for 
it’s my own fault.” 

He looked down into the girl's great 
eyes, and, for a moment, his lips quiv- 
ered. 

“To have dragged you into this!” he 
said, under his breath. ‘‘Oh, girl, girl, 
to have dragged you into this!” 

“You didn’t!” cried the youngest 
Miss Aberthenay, fiercely. “I say, you 
didn’t! I got into it myself. I stopped 
you when you'd have gone to them and 
told them everything. I made you do 
what—what you've done to-night as 
much for—for my sake, our sake, as for 
your own. You didn’t drag me into it.” 

“IT wish,” said young Gordon, wist- 
fully, “that I could leave you, cutting 
a better figure in your eyes. I wish I 
might say that all the things they tell of 
me over in England are lies—that I 
could play the wronged hero to you, but 
I can’t. The things are true, many of 
them, at least. I won't lie to you. I’ve 
been a bad lot—not a blackguard, may- 
be, but a bad lot, and I shall never live 
it down. If I should go home to Lon- 
don after thirty years people would 
point me out to each other and say 
things you wouldn’t like to hear. I was 
a fool to come North. I might have 
known how it would be. I might have 
known some one would recognize me. I 
must always live over a volcano, that 
may any day burst. Oh, a chap pays 
for his follies, girl!” 

“Ah, don’t, don’t!” cried the young- 
est Miss Aberthenay. “What do you 
suppose I—we care about what you’ve 
been? We care about what you are 
Don’t go—back, thinking that 


now. 


those old days. 








we're against you, too. Oh, count us 
friends, whatever you count the others! 
And I tell you, I don’t regret what I 
helped do to-night. I’m glad, do you 
hear? Glad! I'd do it a thousand times 
over if I might.” 

Young Gordon turned away, pulling 
his arm almost roughly from her hold. 

“Don’t—speak to me like that'’ he 
said, very low. “Don’t! I—can't bear 
too much—kindness just now. Besides, 
that wasn’t the worst of it. I said I 
hadn’t been quite a blackguard in— 
I’m none so sure that 
I have not been in these new ones. [— 
had no right to come here and—and 
pass myself off as the ordinary sort of 
young man—see you every day, go 
about with you. I—couldn’t help it, 
somehow. It was so long since I’d been 
with my own sort of people—the sort 
of people I once had the right to call 
my sort. I cut myself off from all that 
long ago. I’ve no right to it. I gave it 
up, and I’ve been a blackguard to come 
here and steal it. Why—why, to-night 
I was—almost more of. a blackguard 
still, to-night, in your garden. [—you 
made me forget everything, somehow, 
and I—I was ready to say things to you 
that no such chap as [ has any right to 
say. Some one of your own young men 
here—some one of these nice big*chaps, 
with nothing in his life to hide, will be 
the one to say them, and you’ll—listen. 
Oh, girl, girl, don’t listen if he’s not 
worth it! I couldn’t bear to—— Here, 
this won’t do! I—I’m growing maud- 
lin! Forgive me, I’m a bit He 
covered his face once more with his 
hands, as he had done when he first 
came out into the cool, sweet night, and 
he stood so, for a leng time, silent. 
When he turned at last to the girl he 
was quite calm and controlled. 

He held out his hand, not meeting her 
eyes. 

“Good-night !” he said, simply. “And 
it's good-by, too, for I’m off in the 
morning, early. I shall leave letters for 
your father and for Captain Reeves- 
Davis. Good-by. You've a lot to for- 
give me, but you are as kind as you are 
as you are lovely, and you'll forgive 
it all, I know. I’m off to my exile again, 
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Miss Aberthenay—my queer people and 
my trees that you wouldn’t know the 
names of, and my big, bright flowers. 
Good-by !” 

But the youngest Miss Aberthenay 
very suddenly threw up her arms over 
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his shoulders and dropped her face 
upon his breast, sobbing. 

“Oh, take me with you!’ cried the 
youngest Miss Aberthenay. “I can’t let 
you go alone. I tell you, I can’t let you 
go alone. Take me with you!” 


ws 


A ROSE 


By Kate 


CENE.—Tble hall of a country 
house. The hostess is serving tea 
after the hunt, and the talk is all 

of the day’s.sport. All but that of the 
wo seated on the first landing of the 
stairway under a muillioned window, 
through which the sunset is sending 
fairy shadows of rose and purple. In the 
drawing-room a man with a bad tenor is 
essaying, “O, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast,” and the effect, mingled with the 
horsy talk, is rather on the comic opera 
order. Some men in the doorway call 
out loudly, “Bravo! Bravo!” at the con- 
clusion of the first verse, and ap- 
plaud noisily. The voice, all uncon- 
scious, begins the second verse impress- 
ively and admirably out of tune. She 
says: 


“Fancy marrying a voice like that!” 

“Has he asked you again?” 

“Yes—last night in the billiard room. 
That is the third time.” 

“T wondered if he was asking you 
again? He’s a persistent beggar, isn’t 
he ?” 

“T rather hurried it. 
it over!” 

“Well ?” 

“Well ?” 

“Of course—you 

“‘No—I—didn’t! 


I wanted to get 





Girls always ask 
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for more time. Then the idea of pro- 
posing in a billiard room? Fancy!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s immensely 
rich, I believe?” 

““Yes—he told me so!” 

“You—you don’t mean to—ha—ha— 
to let him get away ?” 

“T thought I’d like more time to 
think! I—wanted to tell you—first! 
I’ve told you—every time, you know— 
and this time—I—I fs 

“T knew it had to happen—some day! 
You can’t afford to throw yourself away 
on a poor man, Nell—or any worthless 
devil—that 

“Yes?” 

“Only worships you.” 

“Do men who worship girls let them 
marry other chaps—who—who sing so 
badly ?” 

“What is a man to do? I’m head 
over ears in debt? I’ve just been— 
hanging on—about here—this winter. 
Living at other people’s houses—just 
able to pay the caddies and tip the serv- 
ants. Awful how a man will sink, just 
to be near—any one! I shall be glad to 
have it over! It’s your chance! I’m 
not selfish enough to stand in your way. 
You can have everything!” 

“Oh, yes—everything !” 








The Voice comes in vibrantly from 
the room beyond. She shudders and 
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taps her foot upon the step. He hums 
the tune softly, smiling, with his teeth 
set. He says: 


“He’s putting a bally lot of feeling 
into it, isn’t he? 1 suppose that’s for 
you?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“A girl like you should have a luxu- 
rious setting, Nellie, and he can give it 
to you. You'll have a yacht—and 
houses in town and in the country, and 
jewels and gowns, and all the things 
you girls care most for ; 

“Yes; he told me that he would give 
me everything I wished.” 

“IT have nothing—nothing—but a 
ranch out in Colorado, and when I— 
when you—I’m going out there to 
breathe fresh air—and work—work, by 
Jove! I’m tired of this! I don’t know 
why I’ve hung about here? But, of 
course, I do know! And you know, 
too! It’s you—you—you!” 

“T am glad you are going away!” 

“Yes?” (He hums nervously.) 

“T thought, perhaps—you’d go on— 
just hanging on!” 

“No, ’m—da—. Beg pardon? I 
can’t quite do that. What? Sit in your 
husband’s drawing-room and have you 
ask me to dinner? Oh, no! Have peo- 
ple pity me—or else pity him, and raise 
their eyebrows at you? No! Iam go- 
ing out there! I'll make money enough 
to pay off what I owe, and I'll start 
fresh, somehow—someway !” 

“Tt will be a lonely life?” 

“No; life out there is nearer the real 
thing than any the country has to offer. 
It’s clean and true! It’s free from 
sham, and a man has to hustle for his 
bread and bacon. It’s horn and hoof— 
sunrise and moonshine and storm and 
shadow! It’s a great life, Nell! I tell 
you, to wake morning's and look over at 
the ridge of baby mountains, their 
peaks snow-capped and glistening pink 
and gold in the sunlight—it looks like a 
promised land! I tell, you, one lives 
out there! Lonely? Bosh! Lonely for 
You'd like 





this tawdry talk—and tea! 
it out there, Nell.” 
’ “Ha—ha—ha—ha!”’ 











“Really! It grows on one—the life 
there. Then, my place is a very pretty 
one. There’s a broad porch, with vines 
growing over it, and a window opening 
from a sitting-room, filled with Indian 
things. And the roses blow in theit 
leaves sometimes when a storm comes 
up, and the place is covered with their 
soft, pink leaves, and the perfume— 
well, it’s gorgeous, Nell! That’s the 
name of the place, ‘The Rose Garden.’ 
I have some photographs, somewhere, 
I meant to show you?” 

“Pretty, isn’t itr” 

“It’s Paradise—a man can be happy 
in a place like that! Lonely? Ha—ha! 
Why, if one had just one friend—one 
chum—you understand—that liked the 
life—it would be 4 

“T am glad you are going away!” 

“Yes—you said that before!” 

“TI thought—I was~afraid that you 
would—stay on—here, and—hang on. 
There are so many of the men just— 
hanging on—in love with some one— 
usually some one married to another 
man—and a girl can’t quite make up 
her mind to care—for a man like that!” 

“Yes—but you know, Nell, while 
there is life there’s hope! I didn’t know 
but what you might really care a bit 
for me, and that sometime—maybe 
you see, I couldn’t get away and leave 
the field clear for other chaps, but now 
that I know it’s all off—why, I wish 
you all the luck, and—and—I see what 
a fool I’ve been not to buck up before 
this and do something to win—your re- 
spect—but—here—I’m going in there 
to choke him if he don’t stop that in- 
fernal song—I’m a fool, that’s all—I’m 
going away to-night. Good-by! What? 
Won’t you shake hands with a fellow ?” 

“T—no—I—wait a minute? I don’t 
want to say good-by just now—you 
see, I thought you’d be about and help 
me—to make up my mind! I didn’t 
know you were going out there alone— 
and that it was all so lovely—the Rose 
Garden and all—because I don’t want 
you to go out there alone—I—I i 

“Yes—Nell—tell me—tell me?” 

- think I'd like it—out there—with 
you!’ 



































THE PROFESSOR 


By George Hibbard 


HERE were many persons who 
affirmed that they could not un- 
derstand why Lily Latham had 

allowed herself to become engaged to 
Professor Alan Scrope, with a ragged 
tail of letters after his name, and a 
place in the Faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege; but there were others, and in num- 
ber they were hardly fewer than the 
members of the first party, who main- 
tained that they understood her action 
perfectly, and that it was most natural, 
and that they thoroughly approved of 
it. 

The last were wont, when called 
upon for explanation, to direct atten- 
tion to Scrope’s commanding, though 
stooping, figure, to his broad shoulders, 
his strong, clear features, and his 
bright, curling hair, for Scrope, al- 
though acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest living authorities upon San- 
skrit and Vadic literature, and known 
to be a member of more learned socie- 
ties than he, or any one else, could re- 
member, was not old. 

Thereupon those of the first party, 
who could not understand, would plain- 
ly state that Scrope was painfully de- 
liberate, generally turning red at any 
dinner table when called upon for rep- 
artee; that his big frame, although un- 
doubtedly manly and impressive, was 
very unwieldy and unmanageable; also, 
that he was the one man who was ab- 
solutely without tact; all of which, it 
would seem, would be most likely to 
repel Lily, who, as every one knows, 
was not only exceedingly pretty, but 
one of the most accomplished young 
women of the world, then going. There 
was a third party standing between the 
two, that said that if Scrope was silent 





with the many, he was not always so 
with Lily, and that if his heavy limbs 
did make him awkward in a drawing- 
room, the way in which he had once 
picked the girl up and carried her across 
a brook seemed to delight her im- 
mensely. But no one claimed that he 
was otherwise than tactless, and, indeed, 
Lily herself had been heard to tell him 
this very frequently, at which he became 
more confused than ever. 

“I know that you understand every 
queer language in the world,” she ex- 
claimed one evening, as with slow, 
strong strokes he rowed over the lake 
before the country house in which they 
were staying; “but why—why—at 
luncheon, need you have reminded old 
Mr. Etchingham that he had started to 
tell a story after we had managed with 
the utmost difficulty to interrupt him?” 

“T know,” acknowledged Scrope con- 
tritely, “and it was not a nice story, 
either.” 

“It was horrid,’ said Lily. ‘And 
why—why—didn’t you say you couldn’t 
remember when you were asked at 
what time Ivonne came back from her 
ride with young De Florian yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“But, why?” began Scrope. 

“Don’t you know?” answered Lily, 
severely. “They were in Constantino- 
ple together.” 

“And if they were?” he demanded, in 
astonishment, as he brought the boat 
up against the small landing stage. 

“When her father was the American 
Minister there he was a widower, and 
Ivonne was the only woman in the Le- 
gation,” Lily explained as Scrope al- 
most lifted her out of the light skiff. “I 
stayed with them for a month, and I 
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know that she saw De Florian very 
often. I think that he was in love with 
her—then. And she liked him.” 

“Why didn’t they marry?” 

“She was poor, and he was—ambi- 
tious.” 

“She'll be rich enough now.” 

“Yes,” said Lily; “Dick can easily 
give her all that she was longing so to 
have.” And she concluded, emphatic- 
ally, “Nothing could be better for her.” 

Indeed, the engagement of Miss 
Ivonne Ilsley, the only child of the 
Hon. Everard Illsley, ex-Minister to 
Turkey, to Richard Amity, had been un- 
like the engagement of Scrope and Lily 
Latham in this, at least, that the world 
professed to understand it perfectly. 
Ever since Miss Illsley had come out in 
Washington in the last year of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, and the first year 
of the last Administration, she had been 
famous for her beauty and a certain un- 
usual distinction; while, before Amity 
left college, the amount of his income 
had been quoted at the clubs, and his 
popularity mentioned as indicating the 
place that he would undoubtedly take 
when he at last came upon the town. 
Then Miss Illsley had gone with her 
father to his Legation, and Amity had 
begun his life in New York, and they 
did not meet until some time afterward, 
when she had grown older in manner 
rather than aspect, for she was as beau- 
tiful as ever, and he had _ hardly 
changed in any way. That he had im- 
mediately fallen in love with her was 
only to be expected, and that, when he 
asked her to marry him, she should 
have accepted him appeared inevitable. 
Therefore society claimed to compre- 
hend the matter perfectly and approve 
of it utterly. 

As the professor and Lily walked 
slowly up the path leading to the house, 
with the purple haze of the early au- 
tumn evening about them, they did not 
speak; but they were very close to- 
gether, and his hand at times touched 
hers gently. It was only as_ they 
mounted to the terrace that the silence 
was broken. 

“There’s Mr. Lutterworth,” she said, 
quickly. 





And looking up Scrope saw an el- 
derly gentleman, who was fuming im- 
patiently up and down the path. 

“Here you are!” he said, pointedly. 

“Yes,” answered Lily, innocently. 

“Well,” continued the old gentleman, 
“go and dress, for I won’t have dinner 
delayed a moment—not a moment. Do 
you hear? I’ve waited twice already.” 

“Where are the others?” asked 
Scrope. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the excited 
old gentleman, “except Amity, who is 
in the smoking-room.” 

“And Ivonne ” began Lily. 

“She’s off again with De Florian,” re- 
sponded the indignant Mr. Lutter- 
worth. ‘‘And I don’t call it respectable, 
with her best young man kicking his 
heels in there.” 

“You know they’re not given much 
to sentiment,” apologized Lily. 

“That’s well enough, but something 
is due to the situation. I should like to 
see a little good, natural spooning after 
vour fashion,” he went on, bluntly. “I 
don’t know who’s the greater fool—he 
or she.” 

Lily blushed consciously, and glanced 
at Scrope with quick anxiety; then, as 
the old gentleman strolled out of hear- 
ing, she said: 

“It’s true. I can’t understand Ivonne 
at all. Dick is charming, and does 
everything for her, so that she ought to 
be perfectly happy, and—she is behav- 
ing as she does.” 

“T suppose that they understand one 
another,” replied Scrope, lightly. 

At dinner De Florian was on time, but 
Miss Illsley slipped in late, saying that 
she had been detained by her maid who 
was not well, and about whom she had 
been obliged to give some directions. 

Although Lutterworth was merely 
her trustee—the little money that she 
had, having been saved by him when 
Illsley died with a list of debts even 
longer than the obituaries and editorials 
that marked his decease—she had grad- 
ually assumed the entire control in the 
old gentleman’s establishment, whether 
in town or in the country. Now since 
her engagement she was all supreme, 
and all the arrangements for the party 




















in the house were made by her. On this 
particular evening, though, she seemed 
restless, if not disturbed; indifferent, 
if not inattentive. Lily quickly noticed 
the change, and when afterward she 
was left alone with her for a moment 
on the terrace, she was not surprised to 
see the girl cross the open space, pause 
by the balustrade, and stand motionless, 
gazing strangely into the darkening 
sky. 

“Ivonne!” she exclaimed, rising and 
following her. 

Although Lily did not put out her 
hand, Miss Illsley turned with a move- 
ment such as might have been expected 
had she sought to shake off the other’s 
touch. 

“What is it, Ivonne?” Lily asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the older girl, 
facing about fiercely. “It is all very 
simple for you. Why, you are deeply 
in love with the man that you are going 
to marry—madly—abjectly—and that 
must make everything so very easy.” 





“But you!” gasped Lily. “Aren’t 
you?” 

“T like Dick,” replied the other 
woman. “Like him so much—and that 


is the trouble, or’ —she went on half to 
herselfi—‘‘one of the troubles. I am 
sure I should, make him unhappy, and 
sometimes I feel that I shall be 
wretched, and—and,” she exclaimed 
desperately, “I don’t know what to do.” 

“Why,” said Lily, “there is only one 
thing todo. You are going to marry Mr. 
Amity. You can’t think of doing dif- 
ferently—now,” Lily urged. “You've 
promised, and it’s too late.” 

“Ts it?” asked Miss IlIlsley, absently. 

“And think how he would feel. It 
would break his heart and ruin his life. 
And you—there is no one kinder, or 
nicer than he—and you mustn’t think 
of such things.” 

“Every one would say that I was 
mad,” cried Miss Illsley, with a short 
turn of her beautiful head. 

“You can’t think of anything so ab- 
surd—you can’t, indeed, Ivonne,” be- 
sought Lily, greatly distressed, “and 
you won't.” 





“No—no,” answered the other girl, 
“Of course not. 


more gently. What 
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do you imagine?” and she concluded 
with a laugh. “It’s only one of my 
moods, of course.” 

Miss Illsley glanced haughtily about, 
and walked slowly back to the chair 
that she had left. When the men came 
filing through the low window of the 
dining-room the two girls were talking 
quietly together, and there was no sign 
in their manner or utterance of the 
short scene that had so _ suddenly 
been enacted. Lily thought it hardly 
seemed possible even to her, who had 
been one of the performers in it, and a 
glance at Miss Illsley, as she sat quietly 
sipping a spoonful of coffee, did nothing 
to establish it in her mind as a reality. 
Ivonne was talking very carelessly with 
De Florian, while old Mr. Lutterworth 
raged uneasily in the background. All 
appeared peaceful enough, but even a 
stranger coming upon the group might 
quickly have fallen under the influence 
of unrest, and would speedily have be- 
come conscious of an undefined appre- 
hension of something threatening. 

The sense of constraint laid heavily 
upon Lily, and she would gladly have 
escaped at once, but no opportunity 
presented itself. Minute after minute 
the party remained in the same way in 
which it had been first disposed, while 
the moonlight broadened across the 
terrace, and the shadow of the balus- 
trade grew less and less. The night was 
hot and oppressive, with not a motion 
of leaf in the thick trees or a ripple on 
the surface of the pool, where, as hap- 
pened, the fountain was not playing. 
The conversation dragged on, De Flor- 
ian alone talking, though with perhaps 
less than his usual animation, while 
Ivonne spoke, if anything, with greater 
emphasis than usual. 

Suddenly Lily started up. 

“Come,” she exclaimed, almost seiz- 
ing Scrope by the arm. “I want to go 
to the boathouse and see the ripples 
on the lake.” 

De Florian looked up quickly. 

“Ah!” he said, “you happy pair!” 
And he concluded with his very slight 
accent, and with the innocent air with 
which he always accompanied the well- 
considered mistakes in his excellent 
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English. ‘You wish to go out in what 
you call the—spoonlight ?” 

But Lily and Scrope were down the 
path. 

“IT couldn’t have borne it another 
moment,” she, whispered. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Being there! Didn’t you feel the 
oppression of ‘it ?” 

“T thought it was a remarkably hot 
and heavy evening,” he answered, after 
due consideration. 

“It wasn’t that!” she cried. “There’s 
something in the air. There’s some- 
thing going to happen.” 

“Oh!” remonstrated Scrope, slowly. 

“Couldn’t you feel it? Didn’t you 
suffer from it? But you never do real- 
ize anything,” she concluded, a little im- 
patiently. “If anything is in English 
you never do understand it, only in 
some fearful, foreign, forgotten lan- 
guage.” 

“I know,” said Scrope, contritely, 
“that I am not quick about these things. 
But—you knew it always.” 

“Yes,” she replied, and went on 
quickly. “And don’t bother. I want 
to talk to you. That is one reason why 
I brought you here. Something is 
surely going to happen, only I don’t 
know exactly what it is. Ivonne is not 
herself. She talked to me after dinner 
—oh, so strangely.” 

“Miss IlIsley seemed very much the 
way she always is just now,” he re- 
marked. 

“That is all that you notice,” Lily ex- 
claimed contemptuously, “although I 
will confess that if I hadn’t known her 
so well I shouldn’t have seen that she 
was so very different. And then, of 
course, I had talked with her.” 

“Oh, it’s all nonsense,” said Scrope, 
with a man’s ready optimism. 

“Tt isn’t all nonsense at all,” Lily in- 
sisted. “I tell you that Ivonne has lost 
her head—that seeing De Florian sud- 
denly, when she thought that it was all 
over and in the past, has disturbed her 
strangely.” 

“But the girl must be an idiot. She’s 
been engaged to Amity for how long? 
—one of the best matches to be had— 
and one of the best fellows, too.” 





“She is not an idiot,” asserted Lily, 
positively, ‘‘but certain things appeal to 
her, and De Florian does in a way that 
Dick doesn’t. I understand what she 
sees in him, even if I shouldn’t care for 
that sort of thing myself. Ivonne is no 
idiot—really, but she’s just a little car- 
ried away. With her life she has as- 
sociations and traditions and imagina- 
tions, and Dick isn’t always—all the a// 
as she understands it.” 

“The girl’s a fool,’ maintained 
Scrope, stoutly. ‘““What can she want ?” 

“What De Florian represents, and 
what makes so many American girls 
with imaginations give themselves to 
his kind in France, Russia, England— 
for, after all, even the average English- 
man knows better how to make love 
prettily than the average American.” 

“Still, Amity loves her madly.” 

“Yes,” replied Lily, swiftly, “but he 
doesn’t know how or doesn’t think of 
making love to her—madly. Very few 
Americans do. And in that there’s a 
great deal of difference—with a girl 
like Ivonne.” 

“But,” said Scrope, promptly, for a 
lover is more prone than any woman to 
reduce any proposition to terms of the 
lowest personality, “I’m an American.” 

“And you think that you make love 
to me—madly ?” cried Lily. “Shades of 
Romeo protect you!” 

“But ” began Scrope. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference, 
though,” she interrupted, “I’m not 
Ivonne, and I should, I suppose, really 
be frightened with anything else, or 
very much puzzled, and shouldn’t know 
how to manage it. But she is differ- 
ent.” 

“The girl is a fool,” repeated Scrope, 
with conviction. 

“Of course she is, in a way,’ Lily 
agreed, suddenly. “Dick is so rich, and 
then there are all those stories about De 
Florian’s marriage and divorce from 
that Austrian woman.” 

“The girl’s a fool, certainly,” repeated 
Scrope, monotonously. 

“Even granted,” assented Lily, 
“what’s to be done? She shouldn’t be 
allowed to make a horrible mistake.” 






























































“Are we sure that she is in any dan- 
ger of it?” 

“T know,” said the girl positively. 

“But we don’t know what or where 
or when . 

“T can see that Mr. Lutterworth is 
much distressed by the way that she 
has been going on.” 

“And Dick ?” 

“He’s absolutely blind. Oh, why did 
those two meet away off there in Con- 
stantinople, and ride and learn Arabic 
together—and all that. And why was 
De Florian sent to Washington this 
year? She might have been so happy 
if she hadn’t had anything to remem- 
ber—and forget.” 

“I’m very fond of Dick,” said Scrope, 
slowly. 

“And if anything happened he would 
take it awfully hard. He wouldn't 
show it, but I know that he’d suffer 
fearfully.” 

“Yes,” said Scrope with conviction. 

“It must be kept from him at any 
cost,” she went on. “And we must do 
something.” 

“How can we, when we don’t know 
that there is anything to do?” 

“But I feel it! I feel it!’ she cried. 

They had strayed some distance from 
the house, and as they passed a clump 
of bushes they saw two figures standing 
in the deserted part of the grounds that 
they had reached. 

“Two men!” she whispered. 

“And, by Jove!” exclaimed Scrope, 
sofetly, “one of them’s De Florian.” 

“T don’t know the other,” she said. 

“It’s the village liveryman,” he an- 
swered in amazement. “I’ve seen him 
a dozen times. How very curious!” 

“De Florian seems to be talking to 
him very earnestly.” 

“Hush, they have seen us!” mur- 
mured Scrope. 

And indeed it was evident that the 
others had noticed their approach, for, 
with a few final, hurried words, they 








separated, and De Florian, turning, 
moved toward the house. 

“How very strange,” commented 
Lily. 


“Very,” said Scrope, briefly. 
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“Do you think we ought to tell?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

“Tell!” he said. “What is there to 
tell? De Florian may merely have 
wanted the man to drive him some- 
where. It’s really nothing, looked at in 
one way—and it won't do to be playing 
the spy.” 

“T suppose not,’ she answered, obe- 
diently. 

They did not speak as they moved 
toward the house, but as they again ap- 
proached the terrace Lily looked up. 

“Oh, I hope she won’t do anything 
foolish—for one thing—for Dick’s 
sake.” 

“Yes,’”’ assented Scrope, seriously. 

As they ascended to the steps they 
saw that the place was deserted, and 
with a slight shiver, Lily turned to en- 
ter the house. 

“We must go in at once,” she said. 

In the hatl Mr. Lutterworth met 
them, and before either could speak he 
addressed Scrope. 

“Come into the library for a mo- 
ment,” he said, hurriedly, “I’ve some- 
thing to show you.” . 

“Where is Ivonne,” Lily asked. 

“Gone up with a headache half an 
hour ago,” replied the old man, impa- 
tiently. “And now run on, for I want 
to speak to Scrope.” 

Reluctantly Scrope allowed himself 
to be led away, his eyes regretfully fol- 
lowing Lily’s figure as she moved 
slowly onward through the hall. But 
at the first step of the stairs she turned, 
kissed her hand to him, and he bright- 
ened visibly. 

No sooner had the professor entered 
the room and closed the door, than his 
restless host turned excitedly to him. 

“The infernal scoundrel!” the old 
man exclaimed. 

“Who—where ?” 
blankly. 

“Here—in my house,” continued the 
irate old gentleman. ‘This De Florian, 
of course. It’s awkward—couldn’t be 
more awkward. I don’t know what to 
do, and that’s the reason I want to talk 
to you. Not that you’re exactly the 
right one for a matter requiring tact 
and diplomacy and all that kind of 


demanded Scrope, 
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thing. Not, of course, that it’s against 
you, my boy, and I just mention it as a 
fact. Still, I’ve got to talk to some one, 
for I tell you it’s not only villainous; it’s 


ungentlemanly — downright ungentle- 
manly, I call it.” 
“What’s the matter?’ inquired 


Scrope, rather absently, for he was still 
thinking of Lily, and whether he could 
see her to say good-night in a more 
satisfactory manner. 

“T’ve found out all about it,” said Mr. 
Lutterworth, tempestuously. “Here it 
is in this letter. His wife is living, and 
there hasn’t been any divorce. She was 
the great Viennese actress—Janiska— 
and she has been staying quietly in 
Hungary, while very many have 
thought she was dead. She’s alive, 
though, .and even if she did consent to 
a divorce, it couldn’t be arranged over 
there. And,” broke off the old gentle- 
man, again raging, “all this time he’s 
been posing as a free man. And he’s 
been doing it here—in my house. Mak- 
ing love to young girls. I won't have it. 
Scrope, there are some things about 
which I feel strongly, and I do about 
this. A man can’t be a gentleman if he 
isn’t honest—or a lady, either, for that 
matter—I mean, can’t be a lady. I 
won't have any underhand degeptions 
going on about my place, I can tell you. 
I think already that there’s been too 
much that I don’t like. I’ve had my 
eyes open, and I’ve seen. Ivonne’s en- 
gaged to marry Amity, and a better fel- 
low never breathed. How has she been 
behaving ?” 

Scrope stood, staring blankly at his 
host. 

“You can’t answer,’ continued the 
other. “Of course you can’t answer. 
I hoped that she’d realize, herself, what 
she was doing, or I’d have spcken to 
her. She’s infatuated with this fellow 
De Florian, and Dick doesn’t see it. 
That’s just the way it is. And I tell 
you, before I’d allow this cheat to go on 
much longer, friend as I was of her 
father’s, and trustee as I am for her, 
I’d tell him the truth, and save him be- 
fore it’s too late. If the girl’s in love 
with the other man she ought not to 
marry the man to whom she’s engaged. 
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That’s clear, and if he doesn’t see it, and 
the girl is fooling him, he ought to be 
told.” 

“T say!” remonstrated Scrope. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” asserted 
Lutterworth, bringing down his hand 
on the back of a chair. “And placed as 
I am I’d even do it myself, or rather 
placed as I am, I ought to do it myself. 
I’m the nearest to the girl, and if she 
can’t do what is honest, I ought to see 
that no harm comes from her conduct.” 
“But Amity would feel it very deep- 
ly.” 

“It’s better that he should feel it now 
than afterward.” 

“Still, if she married him 
gested Scrope. 

“T know that theory,” interrupted the 
old man, impatiently. “Only get them 
married and everything will settle it- 
self. But, generally, it doesn’t settle 
itself. That’s the only trouble with the 
theory. I tell you that Amity should 
know.” 

“He’s good natured enough,” mused 
the professor, “but I imagine in such a 
case he might find a temper.” 

“He’d break off the match if he did 
what was right. And serve her prop- 
erly, too. If I was sure, I’d speak at 
once; I should feel that it was my 
duty.” 

And when old Mr. Lutterworth an- 
nounced that he knew that it was his 
duty, Scrope understood that all chance 
of moving him was lost. He was a 
person in whom an old-gentlemanly 
contempt for the present had greatly 
strengthened a very strongly developed 
confidence in his own views, which 
were mostly of the past; and one, who, 
harboring a certain doubt, whether 
honor were not being crowded out in 
the rush of things, felt himself impelled 
on all occasions to attest its continued 
existence by his own actions. 

“However, it’s getting late,” he said 
abruptly. ‘I can’t do anything this mo- 
ment; though I'd like to turn the fel- 
low out of the house in the morning, 
and I’m not sure but that I’ll intimate 
to him pretty clearly that he’d better 
leave. I say,” he exclaimed, again 
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working himself up into a fury, “that I 
,won't have anything that isn’t fair and 
aboveboard under my roof. After 
twelve! Humph! Will you take any- 
thing before you turn in? No. Well, 
good-night.” 


The professor had not gone to bed. 
With the windows wide open, admitting 
the soft noises of the warm autumn 
night, and also, it must be confessed, 
many buzzing and whirring insects that 
fluttered about his lamp, he sat pouring 
over some papers. The hovering flies 
and moths did not disturb him; indeed, 
he did not seem to notice them at all, 
for he was very busy with the copies of 
some new Himyaritic inscriptions that 
had been sent to him, and which tended 
still further to establish the fact that the 
Minaen Kingdom had existed long be- 
fore the rise of the Sabzan power, 
which was not supposed to be true until 
first discovered by the learned Dr. 
Glaser, and later, in most convincing 
fashion, proved by Scrope. This was all 
very interesting as showing the growth 
of language, for the Sabzean dialect was 
philologically older than the other, con- 
taining fuller and more perfectly de- 
veloped grammatical forms, and then 
all led to absorbing possibilities in the 
way of facts about the date and the 
times of one of the first great heroines 
of history, the great Queen of Saba 
herself. Therefore the professor was 
entirely unconscious of the hour and 
the place, and permitted the flying 
things to flit disregarded about his ears. 
But suddenly he looked up. It was a 
sound that aroused even him, and, with 
fuller realization of its meaning, caused 
him to start up, pushing his chair back 
violently. It was a woman’s startled 
and terrified cry—not very loud, but 
very distinct—and it had rung out un- 
mistakably in the silence of the night. 
He hastened to the door, and, throwing 
it open, stepped into the corridor. Be- 
yond, he could see the reflections of 
lights turned down, and in a few mo- 
ments he heard the sound of voices in 
the hall below. He was fully dressed, 
and, hastening forward, he descended 
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the main stair. Some of the servants 
had gathered at the lower landing, and 
he asked what was the matter. 

“A burglar, sir, I think,” whispered 
one of the terrified men. “That’s what 
I heard Miss Illsley say to Mr. Lutter- 
worth in the library.” 

“Are they there now?” 
manded in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the footman. 

Scrope pushed aside a portiére and 
entered. He saw by the table the old 
gentleman facing Miss Illsley and De 
Florian, who stood near the low win- 
dow, the sash of which had _ been 
thrown back and was wide open. There 
was no light in the room, but such as 
was furnished by the one candle which 
Lutterworth had evidently carried, for 
it stood on the table near him—that, and 
the. rays of the sinking moon as they 
fell redly on the floor. 

“IT tell you,” De Florian was saying, 
calmly and politely. “I had not gone to 
rest. I heard a noise, which was under 
my window. I said to myself there is 
something wrong. I will go and see. 
I was still dressed. I descended the 
stairs. I heard some one move in here. 
I thought it was a burglar. I entered. 
It was dark. Miss Illsley saw me and 
cried out, as she was startled. That is 
all.” 

As he finished he turned away, as if 
there were nothing more to say, or as if, 
should any one think that there might 
be he, personally, did not consider the 
matter one of enough importance to 
make it worth his while to gratify their 
curiosity. * 

“Humph!” ejaculated the old gentle- 
man, as he turned to Ivonne. “And 
you?” 

“T was restless,” she said, slowly, but 
sullenly, and a little defiantly. “I could 
not sleep. The book that I had been 
reading was in the library. I wanted 
it, and I came for it. The window was 
open. I suppose it must have been the 
burglar. I may have driven him away. 
As I was leaving the room I met Mon- 
sieur De Florian, and was startled and 
called out. But I have said this be- 
fore.” 

“It seems to me,” said Lutterworth, 


Scrope de- 
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“that you only cried out when I came 
in.” 

“It must have been Miss IIlsley’s first 
cry that aroused you,” suggested De 
Florian quietly. 

“No,” said the old man. “I heard no 
cry. I was awake. The noises I heard 
were very different, and when I heard 
them—I listened carefully.” 

“TI say,” exclaimed Amity, who here 
entered quickly and glanced at the 
group, “what's all this?” 

He had evidently dressed very has- 
tily after having been suddenly awak- 
ened—indeed, there was an unmistak- 
ably drowsy look in his eyes as he stood 
with the candle in his hand, glancing 
from one to another. 

“That’s just what I am trying to find 
out,” replied old Mr. Lutterworth, an- 
grily. 

But before he could say more Lily 
Latham flew into the room, clad in the 
lightest and loosest of wrappers. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried. “I am so 
frightened. What has happened? Is 
any one hurt—or anything?” 

“No one is hurt,” said Scrope, gen- 
tly, crossing the room and standing be- 
side her. 

In the semi-obscurity, hidden by a 
fold of the wrapper, she slipped her 
hand into his, and thus they stood 
watching the rest. 

“Tt is all a—scare,” said De Florian 
lightly. “A matter of a burglar, where 
it seems that the burglar is the only one 
to be frightened.” 

“Tt is not true,” thunderéd Lutter- 
worth, suddenly. “There is something 
under all this. And I won’t have it.” 
His excitement of the early evening, 
greatly increased by the later events, 
had quite made him lose his very hot 
old head, and he spoke fiercely. ‘“‘Mon- 
sieur De Florian, I am very sorry to be 
obliged to speak to you in this manner 
in my own house, but the circum- 
stances must excuse me. I should have 
let you know my opinion in a less pub- 
lic manner, but now there is no help. 
I have learned the truth about you— 
about your marriage. I can only say 
that I cannot permit you, placed as you 


are, to conduct yourself as you have, to 
one who is under my charge.” 

“You will please explain,” said De 
Florian, shortly. 

“Certainly,” replied the old gentle- 
man. “I have seen an honest gentle- 
man deceived long enough. Miss Ills- 
ley is engaged to Mr. Amity. You have 
been making love to her, and she has 
permitted it. If I had not prevented it 
—to-night—at this hour—you would 
have run away with her—married as 
you are, and she would have suffered 
for her folly all her life long.” 

“You are mad,” responded De Flor- 
ian, contemptuously. 

“Ivonne!” exclaimed Dick Amity, as 
he looked across at the girl, who, with 
white lips, stood motionless. 

“Ts that true?” she asked in a low 
tone, looking directly at De Florian, in 
apparent unconsciousness of the pres- 
ence of the others. 

“No,” he answered, sullenly. 
one can prove it.” 

“T can,” said Lutterworth. “The only 
man in the world who happens to know 
all the circumstances has given them to 
me, and I tell you that what I say is 
entirely true. Do you know,” he asked, 
turning again to De Florian, ‘Henry 
Delanne, Consul General of the United 
States at Vienna?” 

“Yes,” replied De 
changed tone. 

“T need say no more,” 
terworth, triumphantly. 

“And, Ivonne,” said Amity, moving 
forward, “he says that you were go- 
ing to run away with De Florian.” 

The girl did not speak, but looked 
steadily at De Florian, who first turned 
pale—the blood slowly sinking back— 
and then met her gaze with a frowning, 
yellow face. ; 

“No—no—no!” she cried, at last, im- 
petuously turning to Amity. “It is not 
true. You can’t believe it. You will not 
believe it. Do not look at me so. I 
cannot bear it. I—I need you so much,” 
she concluded, almost in a whisper, as 
she held out both hands to the man to 
whom she was engaged to be married. 
Amity stood for a moment motion- 
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Florian, in a 


continued Lut- 











less, then strode forward, and in an in- 
stant her fingers were in his grasp. 

“Of course,” he said lightly. ‘‘What 
stuff and nonsense! We all know how 
Mr. Lutterworth loses his head. But,” 
he added, turning to the astonished old 
gentleman, “I can’t see how you could 
make such a mistake as this—so ridicu- 
lous, you know.” 

The girl glanced at Amity, quickly 
drawing her breath to keep back her 
tears. 

“It’s no mistake, and I shan’t have 
it,’ the old man insisted, now furiously 
angry. “Really this thing has gone on 
long enough. I won’t permit you to be 
deceived. She was going to run away 
with this fellow, for she didn’t know 
the truth. And now—it won’t do. I’ve 
got to interfere. Ivonne} this engage- 
ment must be at an end.” 

“Shall it?’ she asked, looking at 
Amity. 

“No,” he answered, 
such nonsense—no.” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense,” continued Lut- 
terworth. ‘‘Is it nonsense all that they 
have been together—their being here 
now—with this window open. And if 
that is nonsense,” he went on, produ- 
cing a piece of paper, “is this non- 
sense ?”” 

“T should think it was,” said Amity, 
as he took the sheet of paper from the 
outstretched hand. “A lot of wild 
scratches. What is it?” 

“It’s Arabic,” said Lutterworth. “It’s 
the way that they wrote their love let- 
ters. This came into my hands to-night 
through one of the servants, who picked 
it up outside the man’s door.” 

Amity gazed helplessly at the strange 
characters. 

“You wrote this, Ivonne,” he said at 
length. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly. “At least, I 
suppose that I did.” And then she went 
on more rapidly, ‘but what of that? It 
was an amusement that Monsieur De 
Florian and I began in Constantinople 
—and are you to believe what has been 
said on the strength of this writing, of 
which you do not know the meaning, 
and which I tell you is nothing—which 


firmly. “For 
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must be nothing, though I have not seen 
it, and do not know what it may be?” ~ 

“Nothing!” sneered the old gentle- 
man. “If we only knew what that said 
I believe that we'd know the truth. I 
believe,” he added, turning to Amity, 
“that your eyes would be open at last.” 

“For this writing,” said De Florian, 
“Miss Illsley says that it is nothing, and 
I add my word to hers.” 

“You see, Monsieur De Florian says 
that it is nothing,” said the girl. 

“Monsieur De Florian!” cried Lutter- 
worth hotly. “Of what value would 
anything be that he might say in this 
matter? I shall not be satisfied until | 
know what is in that paper.” <A _ sud- 
den thought seemed to enter his mind. 
“Scrope, I say,” and he advanced with 
quick, short steps to where the pro- 
fessor stood apart with Lily, “you know 
all these Eastern languages. Do vou 
know Arabic?” 

“Yes,” stammered the professor. 

‘“‘Now we shall find out something,” 
cried Lutterworth, with a ring of 
triumph in his tone, as he tore the sheet 
from Amity’s fingers and thrust it into 
Scrope’s hands. “Read that to us, and 
see if he'll believe.” 

“J—ah,” began Scrope, looking at 
what he held. “The light is very faint 
here.” 

“Take my candle,” commanded Lut- 
terworth, and as Scrope advanced and 
held the writing near to the flame all 
watched him closely: Ivonne with a 
rigid fixity—Dick Amity with an ex- 
pression of indignant amazement—De 
Florian calmly—and Lily with clasped 
hands, her eyes staring open and the 
pupils dark and broad. 

Scrope glanced at the paper. The 
flame of the candle bent toward him, 
blown by a draft from the open win- 
dow, and the light fell full on his face. 
He was whiter than any one there, and 
when he did speak it was slowly and 
stumblingly. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is Arabic; but it 
is not quite clear. The characters are 
not very distinctly formed.” 

“Still,” said Lutterworth, impa- 
tiently, ‘“‘you can make something of it. 
What is it all about ?” 
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. “Yes,” continued Scrope, in the same 
low, measured tones, “I can certainly 
make out something, with—with diffi- 
culty. Yes. Yes. [I think I can gather 
the sense now. There is some refer- 
ence to a ride——” 

“But there is a lot of it,” remon- 
strated Lutterworth. 

“Why, yes, and what follows appears 
to be a number of things; a sort of a— 
well—you might call it a memorandum, 
I might say.” 

“A list!” exclaimed Lutterworth. 

“Yes,” said Scrope, more briskly. 
“Tell me, Miss Illsley, did you not make 
a request to Monsieur De Florian to 
execute some commissions for you in 
the village.” 

“Yes,”’ answered the girl, in a startled 
tone. 

“That is it, then,’’ said Scrope, still 
more readily; “I see what was my diffi- 
culty. The equivalents that Miss IIls- 
ley has used for everyday terms rather 
put me out. Now, for example, the way 
that she has written a reminder to stop 
at the village blacksmith’s is distinctly 
puzzling.” 

Scrope, raising his head, looked about 
at the company. 

“And is that all?’ asked Lutter- 
worth, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” cried Ivonne, with a little 
gasp. “I remember I could not go, and 
asked Monsieur De Florian to do some 
things for me.” : 

“IT must say,” continued Scrope, 
again turning to the paper and study- 
ing it with an air of great attention, 
“that as a matter of language, it is not, 
in a great many places, strictly accu- 
rate—indeed, I might almost call it very 
faulty.” 

Scrope was poring over the paper 
very intently, with the absorbed way in 
which he always considered anything. 
He seemed to have great difficulty in 
making out some particular word, for 
little by little he held the paper closer 
and closer to the candle. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Lutterworth, 
abruptly. “Give that paper to me.” 

But it was too late. Scrope, for an 
instant, had brought the sheet too close 
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to the flame, and in an instant it was in 
a blaze. 

“It’s burned up,” he said, calmly. 

“Put it out—stamp on it,” cried Lut- 
terworth. 

But Scrope was always slow in his 
movements. Before—with his deliberate 
motion—he had extinguished the fire, 
the paper was consumed. 

“There is not anything left,” said the 
old man, suspiciously. 

“But as it was of no value,” sug- 
gested Scrope, gently. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the old gen- 
tleman, turning away and goinz toward 
the door. 

For a moment there was an awkward 
pause, broken at last by Amity’s hearty 
laugh. 

“IT say, haven’t we had enough of 
this, and hadn’t we all better go back to 
bed ?” 

“Yes,” said Ivonne, quickly, “and 
Dick—you don’t think—that—do you ?” 

Amity laughed again, with that 
laugh of incredulity that is always the 
strongest assurance of confidence. 

“What jolly rot!’ he said. 

And again Ivonne looked at him 
strangely—almost adoringly—glancing 
at him quickly, and then quickly looking 
away. 

“If I might see my man,” said De 
Florian, coming forward. 

Old Mr. Lutterworth opened the 
door and spoke to one of the servants in 
the hall. 

“Have Monsieur De Florian’s man 
sent to him at once.” 

‘By that means I can take the early 
train,” said the diplomat, calmly. 

There was one other scene that night, 
but it was a very brief one. It took 
place on the stairs, after all had gone up. 
Scrope had lingered, and Lily had 
slipped down again to the deserted 
hall. 

“You may think I shouldn't,’ she 
whispered, though there was nothing in 
Scrope’s expression to indicate such an 
opinion, “but I simply had to see you.” 

“T thought,” he said, calmly, “that 
we'd hardly said good-night.” 

“T know,” she went on, hurriedly, “but 
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it wasn’t that.”- And standing on tip- 
toe she deliberately threw her arms 
about his neck. “I want to tell you 
something, and that is that I’ll never— 
never—never—say that you haven’t any 
tact again—never! And you are the 
wisest and the cleverest man I know, or 


there is in the world. There!” 


“Why?” said Scrope, mildly. “Have 
I done anything ?” 

“You know perfectly well,” she said. 
“And I never should have thought it 
possible, and I believe that you have 
been deceiving me all of this time. And 
I am surprised and delighted, and I love 
you dearly.” 


=e 


LYRICS OF 


SPRING 


| SAW the ships come wing by wing 

Up from the golden south with spring; 
And great was the treasure they had in hold 
Of food and raiment and gems and gold, 
The loot and barter of many lands 
Brought home by daring and hardy hands. 


For love is the only seed that sows 
The waste of the sea which no man knows. 


My sailing thoughts came back to me 
From faring over the great dream sea; 
And every one was laden deep 

With riches of memory to keep, 
Laughter and joy and the smooth delight 
Of the little friend and the starry night. 


For love is the only seed that sows 
The waste of the sea which no man knows. 


II. 


In the blue mystery of the April woods, 


Thy spirit now 


. Makes musical the rain bird’s interludes, 
And pink the peach-tree bough. 


In the new birth of all things bright and fair, 
*Tis only thou 

Art very April, glory, light and air, 
And joy and ardor now! 
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A PERFECT DISAPPEARANCE 


By Talbot Smith 


HE last hope of saving Winthrop 
Lyle’s life was gone. After a 
patient hearing of the case, the 

Governor decided that the sentence of 
death must stand. The clever lawyers 
who had fought for the criminal, regret- 
fully accepted defeat, and authorized 
Lyle’s friends to notify him of the end 
of hope. This duty fell to young Lyle, 
who had fought his brother’s battle 
with courage and skill; but he quailed 
before the new task as if he were the 
executioner. So many times he had 
mounted the hill to the prison with hope 
in his heart, and good cheer on his lips! 
And now he must ascend it once more 
with the fearful message that a Lyle 
was to die on the scaffold! He did not 
need to tell his story in words. Win- 
throp read it in his convulsed face, and 
simply clasped his hand with a brother’s 
tenderness. His was the stronger soul. 

“T did not expect better news,” he 
said. “A long and gallant fight like 
yours against such odds rarely wins a 
victory. I am prepared for the end.” 

He lowered his voice as he continued, 
for they were in the death-house of the 
prison, and the guard stood close, to see 
every movement. 

“You know that I am determined a 
Lyle of our family shall not die in dis- 
grace like this. I have perfected a plan 
of escape. It will be successful, one 
way or another, I assure you. Before 
the day of execution comes I shall be 
far away from this place—or dead. I 
am not going to tell you any more 
about it, because success depends upon 
your ignorance of my movements. I 
want you to do one thing, and promise 
another. Leave ten thousand dollars 
with Lawyer Broome, to be given to 


any one who asks for it, be he beggar, 
tramp, or gentleman. And promise me 
that if I escape, no one of my family 
will make the slightest effort to find me, 
or follow me.” 

“Tt’s all right about the ten thou- 
sand,” said Harry; “but I don’t under- 
stand the other request. Isn’t it a little 
hard?” 

“In the shadow of the gallows,” Win- 
throp replied, “what can be hard? I 
want to save myself and you from that 
shame. I must choose between death 
and what is harder to bear than death— 
exile, and eternal separation from my 
own. If I escape death by my own 
hand, it will be only by disappearing as 
completely as if the earth swallowed 
me. I choose to disappear, and I shall 
never return. Some whisper of my 
condition may reach you now and 
then, but by those who are dear to me I 
shall never again be seen. The neces- 
sity of so hard a lot ought to be plain 
to you.” 

“It is and it isn’t,” said Harry, dis- 
tressed. “‘Can’t you leave a little hope 
of seeing you some time in the future?” 

“Out of the question. You know 
what a search will be made for me. I 
shall need the cunning of Satan to es- 
cape, and I think I have it. But the 
one condition of success is the ignorance 
of you all, the perpetual and willing ig- 
norance as to what has become of me. 
I have learned one thing: that escaped 
prisoners are caught again because they 
cannot give up all connection with the 
past; with the people, the scenes, the 
memories, the habits to which they were 
accustomed. So they leave a little path 
from their hiding place to the past for 
clever detectives to find. Look at that 














bright boy watching us yonder. He is 
the smartest detective on the force, and 
his present office is to see that I do not 
die or escape until hanged.” 

“Then you are to go away for good,” 
said Harry, with increasing gloom. “It 
will be the same as if you were buried.” 

“Just that, but minus the shame,” 
said Winthrop, with great satisfaction. 
“Don’t quarrel over good luck.” 

“T won’t, but it feels like death. We 
must be resigned, though, and I give 
you my promise.” 

“Here, then, are your instructions. 
From this time on act as if the hanging 
were to také place one week from to- 
day. Tell mother nothing. When the 
news of my flight reaches you, look 
upon me as dead and buried in Newton 
churchyard. In fact, it won’t help you 
to act otherwise. My plan of escape 
excludes you all. If it did not, or if 
through weakness I let you share in the 
secret, I might as well die at once. 
Good-by !” 

Winthrop was in good spirits at the 
close of the visit, and kept himself in 
the same mood for the next few days, 
in spite of the trying scenes of farewell 
with his friends and relatives. Young 
Detective Lord watched him in great 
uneasiness, for his reputation depended 
upon the hanging of this clever scion of 
a famous family. He could not rid 
himself of a presentiment that the exe- 
cution would never take place, no mat- 
ter what care the authorities might ex- 
ercise. In the history of criminal trials 
none had given so much trouble as 
Lyle’s to get a conviction. The case 
had not only been tried in the courts 
and the newspapers, it had also a pri- 
vate hearing in judicial and executive 
chambers. The Lyle family, wealthy 
and powerful, was bent on preventing 
by any means the disgrace of the scaf- 
fold. It was a great triumph for jus- 
tice when influence, intrigue, corrup- 
tion, and the skill of the lawyers came 
to naught in court and elsewhere. Even 
public opinion, won to sympathy by the 
brilliant struggle which Lyle made for 
his life, by his talent, his spirit, his 
beauty of face and manner, his steady 
and solemn declarations of innocence, 
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was resisted and overcome by the offi- 
cers of justice. Detective Lord had fol- 
lowed the struggle in its secret details, 
and was convinced that Lyle would 
never be hanged. So he promptly de- 
clined the chief’s appointment to be- 
come responsible for the execution. In 
the end, he was persuaded to accept. 
He could easily bear the failure sure to 
attend this duty, but suspicion of brib- 
ery was a different thing. It was sure 
to fall upon him, as it had fallen on 
every official connected with the stub- 
born criminal. 

The care taken to prevent a prisoner 
under sentence of death from escape or 
suicide is very thorough in first-class 
prisons, but it reminds one of the care 
taken by railroad corporations to pre- 
vent accidents. No matter how perfect 
the system, it depends on men for suc- 
cess; and engineers will drink, switch- 
men fall asleep, telegraph operators 
miss the right word, and brakemen fail 
to swing a warning lantern. Winthrop 
Lyle, counting more on the weakness of 
human nature in others than its strength 
in himself, escaped by the simple proc- 
ess of overpowering the deathwatch, 
locking him up in a cell, and walking 
out of the prison by a path which cost 
four thousand dollars to make. Lyle 
computed that if the road, two feet wide 
and three hundred long, were carpeted 
with one dollar bills, it would take four 
thousand of them to cover the space. 
Therefore he offered the deathwatch 
that sum for luck, and so left the great 
prison forever. Every one remembers 
the stir created by his disappearance. 
The officials, mad with rage and shame, 
really exhausted the means at their 
command to find the criminal. Lord, 
dismissed in disgrace, as public opinion 
demanded, threatciied the chief with a 
suit for damages. He regained his 
place, which meant nothing, for he was 
left in idleness and obscurity. Nor 
would he consent to that punishment. 
The chief finally appointed him to a 
place in the pursuit of Lyle, on condi- 
tion that it remained a secret, and that 
his abstention from interference with 
the regular plan of pursuit be absolute. 

The plan came to nought within a 
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year. Lord held on six months longer, 
studying with infinite patience clews, ac- 
tual and theoretic, that promised some- 
thing. Lyle had vanished into thin air. 
Had he dissolved into elementary gases 
at the prison gates, he could not have 
left less trace of his path into the world. 
Not one clew ever led to any result, not 
even to a decent theory of his escape. 
Lord continued the pursuit out of pure 
fascination for a mystery which over- 
taxed his powers, and took the edge off 
his natural shrewdness. After resign- 
ing, and going into an orchestra as 
first violin—for faith in his abilities 
finally deserted him—this fascination 
accompanied him, and proved a great 
bore to his friends from the endless 
speculations it led him to indulge. Over 
his mantel he kept a fine photograph of 
Winthrop Lyle, and the slim, hard fig- 
ure, the pale, thin, high-bred face, the 
severe expression, and dark eyes, had a 
prominent place in his sleeping and 
waking dreams. In the end, no one 
took any interest in his cherished mys- 
tery, save the boy who played the ’cello 
in the orchestra. 

It was always a great relief to Lord 
to turn from constant brooding on the 
tints of Lyle’s picture, to the society of 
the young musician; for Wilhelm Ganz 
was a soft-boned, easy-going German, 
slow in speech and movement, given to 
beer and laughter, fond of his wife, 
baby, and ’cello, and fonder of the Lyle 
problem than Lord himself. 

When the boarding house, the day- 
dreams, and the world grew wearisome, 
the detective went over to his friend’s 
house, and spent a Sunday evening in 
the Ganz parlor. It was a cosy home, 
and its owners, its pictures, its very 
furniture, spoke of ease and comfort. 
Wilhelm was fair-skinned, fat and jolly, 
and loved to sit with his baby or his 
’cello at his left hand, a mug of Ba- 
varian beer at his right. His wife and 
child were plump and rosy, and even the 
gray professor father, with his habits 
of study and solemn expression, had a 
fat and contented air about him. Not 
having been long in the country, they 
spoke English with a gentle accent. 
German pictures hung on the wall, and 
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German colors were everywhere. Frau 
Ganz could not abide American cook- 
ing, and her table was ever dressed out 
with the seasoned dishes of the father- 
land. When they sang songs or in- 
dulged in old memories, the little vil- 
lage near Munich was the theme. The 
one promise to baby to induce him to 
be good was a visit to Munich when he 
had come to be a man. Among these 
simple people Lord might talk his hobby 
to death, and be listened to with rever- 
ence. - 

“It’s so nice to have a clever detect- 
ive speak by the hour of a great mur- 
derer and villain,” Frau Ganz said to 
her neighbors. The professor did not 
pay much attention, while Wilhelm was 
a tireless listener, and had many specu- 
lations on the plan of escape used by 
Lyle. 

“No doubt he is dead,” said Wilhelm 
one day. The remark brought out a~ 
new fact. 

“Why do you think so?” Lord asked. 

“He could not have fooled the best 
detectives in the land, and so many of 
them. He died, probably by his own 
hand, and his relatives buried him se- 
cretly, so that there might be no more 
scandal over the poor devil.” 

“But I know that he was not dead a 
year and three months after his flight,” 
said Lord. “I read a note sent by him 
to his mother. It said: ‘The man who 
fled is well and happy, but too far to go 
to you or to be reached by message. Be 
content.’ You see, I watched the house 
of his mother, and read their letters, 
their newspapers, everything to get a 
clew. So he was alive. But where?” 

“Wonderful,” said Wilhelm. ‘Could 
you not track that note to its writer?” 

Lord threw up his hands in disgust. 

“The letter was postmarked New 
York, the paper was American. It had 
been written by a friend, who had re- 
ceived the message, probably by cable, 
to transmit to the mother. I looked up 
the matter, but, of course, it was only 
waste of time.” 

“T have a theory,” began Wilhelm, 
slowly. 


“What? The detective 


Another!’ 


















laughed, and the professor glanced ir- 
ritably at his son. 

“A new one, sure,” said Wilhelm, 
placidly. “Sometime, when I have fit- 
ted the joints, I will tell you how that 
Lyle escaped. He was no ordinary 
man, and when he disappeared, it was 
forever. It is an art to disappear well, 
and he must have been skilled in the art. 
I know its rules, and the principles on 
which these rules are based. It is 
curious and interesting, this art.” 

“Rules! Art! What rot is this?’ 
cried Lord. “If there were rules, and 
art, or any other rubbish, would not we 
professionals know it all.” 

“That’s usually the trouble with us 
professionals,” said Wilhelm; “we know 
it all.” 

‘But the art! Come, tell us about it, 
since it is so very important,” said Frau 
Ganz, the professor, and the detective, 
together ; but Wilhelm declined to make 
any explanations until he was fully pre- 
pared to withstand the assault of criti- 
cism. 

Lord felt curious about this matter, 
knowing that Ganz would make a clear, 
forcible statement of his theories. For 
he had studied logic and rhetoric at 
Innsprick, and could put a case, in 
which he was interested, very strongly. 

Lord had grown most impatient long 
before Wilhelm was ready to make an 
exposition of the art of disappearing. 

“There is such an art,” he began, one 
Sunday evening, “and your man Lyle 
was skilled in it. It would be a treat to 
hear him discourse on it.” 

“Wouldn’t it, now,” said Lord, with 
scorn. “Especially if, while listening, 
one had the reward of capturing him in 
his inside pocket. But that will never 
be.” 

“Probably not,” said Wilhelm, “un- 
less he gets tired of hiding. You know, 
I always took an interest in the poor fel- 
low. I seem to know him as well as 
you, so often have you described his 
words and ways. He was a genuine 
American in blood, training, appear- 
ance, cleverness. Old family, high 
spirit, and all that; Harvard graduate, 
stylish in dress, good figure; rather thin, 
than plump; brown hair, green eyes, 
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pale, severe face; quick in movement, 
speech, and thought. Then he was in- 
ventive, fond of mathematics, also of 
pleasure; but cared nothing for music, 
or wine, or books. And he learned 
enough of drugs to poison his wife too 
cleverly.” 

“How could he have been so hard 
and cruel?” said Frau Ganz, with a 
sigh. 

“T don’t believe he did it,” said Wil- 
helm, softly. “His lawyers, the great 
public, his relatives, and many good 
people believed him innocent. Lord 
says the case got an awful threshing, 
and the more they threshed the less cer- 
tain some were of his guilt, while others 
were more certain.” 

“But the art, the art!” cried the im- 
patient detective. 

“Ah, yes, the art, to be sure. Well, 
first, have I described Lyle accurately ? 
I might say he was just the opposite of 
myself in most things.” 

“Two young men,” answered Lord, 
“couldn’t be, and look, less alike.” 

Wilhelm smiled. 

“T arrived in this country about the 
time he escaped from jail. I could read 
English then, and, I remember, the 
newspapers were full of him. But, until 
I met you, the case did not interest me. 
To begin: Every art has a principle 
and a method. To practice the art well, 
one must know the principle, and be 
exact in following the method. The 
principle of the art of disappearing is 
simple: Cut yourself off from the past 
as completely as if you had _ been 
drowned in mid-ocean. The method 
depends upon that principle, and, for 
each case, varies only in trifling circum- 
stances.”’ 

“Ts that all?” Lord growled. “Why, 
that’s what they all do, and most of 
them are caught as easy as rats with 
traps and cheese.” 

“That’s what they all do,” echoed 
Wilhelm, in a lofty tone. “Are you sure 
of that? Did Lyle bite at your cheese? 
Let me show you what the principle 
forces a man to do, when it is success- 
fully carried out. You think it means 
running away to Brazil or Persia, in a 
wig and blue spectacles, as they do in a 
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play. No. The man who disappears 
according to this principle, must escape, 
not only from his pursuers, but from his 
friends, and, above all, from himself. 
There’s the first and the second rule in 
the method.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Lord. 

“Why should you?” said Wilhelm, in 
triumph. “Had you understood long 
ago, you would have given up the chase 
of Lyle the moment you knew what he 
had done. What is a body floating in 
the sea to the friends and relatives of 
him who once owned it? Nothing. It 
has no shape or mark to make it known 
to the owner. It is completely changed 
in essential details. It is lost. It can- 
not be reached for burial. So must it 
be with the criminal who flies from re- 
lentless pursuit of the law, and who can 
never return, with safety, to his old life. 
He must change his country, never meet 
old friends again, get a new language, a 
new trade, a new place in society, a new 
set of parents and relatives, a new past, 
a new habit of body, a new appearance. 
He must think, speak, walk, sleep, eat, 
and drink differently from in past days; 
he must change the color of hair, skin, 
eyes; in fact, he must become another 
man as really as if he had changed 
natures with a particular person.” 

“Der gondry is safe,” said the pro- 
fessor, with a huge laugh, “und so is 
der brofession of detective. Who gould 
bragtise dose rules! Und if dey gould, 
what use would be detectives ?” 

“Tt makes fine talk,” said Lord. ‘‘All 
very well if such things could be done. 
As they can’t, your theory isn’t worth 
a straw. It’s impossible.” 

Wilhelm opened an album, and 
pointed out two photographs to his 
friend—one a _ slender, smooth-faced 
college boy, in uniform; the other, a 
bearded, dark-skinned, rudely-dressed 
man, strong-limbed, resolute, and expe- 
rienced, as the boy was timid and 
green. 

“Here is the same person,” said he, 
“with only two years between the photo- 
graphs.” 

“Drue,” said the professor. “Das is 
me, a student at Bonn, und me again 
egsbloring Africa.” 
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Lord stared and muttered. 

“If two years of accidental training 
can do so much,” said Wilhelm, “what 
would not two years of intelligent work 
accomplish, by such a man as Lyle, in 
his strange position, forced to disappear 
or die? If he adhered faithfully to the 
principle and the method, I tell you, he 
would not know himself at the end of 
two years; he would be so changed that 
people would take him for a lunatic 
should he claim his old personality. 
Just as if I were to rush to the police 
to-morrow, and cry out, ‘Arrest me, 
I am Winthrop Lyle.’ What would 
happen, if for a week I were taken 
seriously? My father, wife, relatives, 
friends, neighbors, would hasten to 
claim me, to identify me, to describe 
my home in Bavaria, my school days, 
courtship, marriage, even the orchestra. 
The Lyles would come to visit, and 
deny me. The detectives and reporters 
would laugh at me, and, at last, I might 
find my proper place in an asylum. Yet 
the man who disappears, according to 
the rules of the art, would be so pro- 
vided with a new: and secure place in 
society that he could no more assert 
his old self than I could claim to be 
Winthrop Lyle.” 

Lord still studied the photographs 
with interest. 

“T begin to understand you,” he said. 
“There is more sense in your art than 
I thought. You believe, then, that Lyle 
disappeared in this wonderful way. 
How do you think he did it?” 

“That’s another story,” Wilhelm re- 
plied, as he finished his beer. “Every 
one uses the same method, of course, 
but the details are different. I am satis- 
fied that you see the truth of the prin- 
ciple, and how simple and deep it is. 
If I get any ideas on Lyle’s particular 
way of doing the change act, I shall 
tell you.” 

“IT want to hear them,” said Lord. 
“It’s a new peep into that cursed mys- 
tery, which puzzles me more, the more 
I study it.” 

When he was leaving the house an 
hour later, the old professor met him 
on the street, with an anxious face. 
“Dot Lyle myzdery,” said he, in his 


















ponderous accent, ““dhroubles Wilhelm 
doo much, und it vould blease me 
greadly if you vouldt bring him to an- 
oder subject soon und qvick, since it is 
not to any man safe und brofitable to 
dvell doo long on dose human myz- 
deries of crime, nefer to be found oud, 
sbecially ven he hess a vife und child, 
ubon him alone depending vor subbort. 
You are Wilhelm’s goot friendt, und I 
speak to you as such.” 

“Gad, I noticed it myself,” said Lord, 
“particularly when he shouted, ‘Arrest 
me, I am Winthrop Lyle.’ He made 
me think of Lyle himself then, I tell 
vou. But you are right, professor, to 
warn me. I’ve seen these theories get 
hold of men and land them in the asy- 
lum. So, just as soon as Wilhelm 
works off his thoughts on Lyle’s es- 
cape, I'll never mention the infernal 
thing again. We’ll talk about Africa 
and Greenland. The case has me nearly 
crazy. But, that’s a wonderful theory 
of Wilhelm’s, all the same, if it could 
only be carried out.” 

“Tf it only goudt,” roared the pro- 
fessor, as he went in. 

A few nights later Wilhelm was 
ready to apply his theory to the escape 
of Winthrop Lyle, but he had lost some 
of his interest in the matter, and his 
round face, a trifle flushed with beer, 
beamed too comfortably for mental 
activity. 

“It is a great pity,” he began, ‘“‘that 
a sound and rational theory does not 
always fit well into ordinary life. There 
is sure to be one hitch or another. I 
have had trouble explaining Lyle’s dis- 
appearance, according to the rules of 
the art. But you must not laugh at me. 
I firmly believe that this unfortunate 
man, who left no tracks in the road he 
traveled, escaped by means of the prin- 
ciple and method I have described. No 
other theory fits the case. When it be- 
came certain that either escape or sui- 
cide was his one refuge from the gal- 
lows, he made arrangements with his 
friends to bribe the prison guards, that 
he might get easily to this city. You 
told me that yourself. But, he also 


made arrangements for a final separa- 
tion from his friends. 


Knowing that 
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successful flight depended on a strict 
adherence to the rules of disappearing, , 
he must have ordered his relatives to 

make no search for him, to look upon , 
him as dead. Needing money to carry 

out his plans, he had them place a good 

sum where he could get it without 

trouble. When all was ready he slipped 

away after midnight, took the first train 

to the city, and went straight to the old. 
man and woman with whom he in- 

tended to take refuge. 

“In the reports of his trial, it came 
out that he had done charitable work 
on the East Side, among the Germans, 
Poles, and Bohemians. I assume that 
he had there made the acquaintance of 
the persons needed for his purpose, a 
respectable German couple, let us say, 
needy, faithful, ignorant of his past, 
under obligations to him, and ready to 
do any honest thing that would secure 
comfort for their old age. I know a 
score such that would be glad to ac- 
cept the propositions made by Lyle to 
Herr Schneider and his wife—let 
Schneider be their name. He offered 
to pay them a good sum down, and so 
much a month while they lived, to be 
adopted as their son Frank, just re- 
turned from California, sick almost to 
death. They accepted. Frank Schnei- 
der went to bed at once as a sick man, 
and was not seen again on the streets of 
New York for three months. The 
neighbors got no glimpse of him for a 
month, but his mother went about all 
that time telling her cronies and friends 
of her son’s return, keeping them in- 
formed of his progress to health, let- 
ting them peep into his bedroom, and 
promising her maiden friends her in- 
fluence in coaxing Frank to marry one 
of them within the year. 

“You can imagine what Lyle was 
doing during this month of sickness: 
He was recovering from the strain of 
trial and prison, learning the German 
language as the Schneiders spoke it, 
getting used to a German diet, making 
himself familiar with Bavaria, with the 
native village, the relatives and friends 
of his new parents, and in general fit- 
ting himself for the part he had to play. 
Moreover, he was doing his best to get 
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fat, to get the rough bloom of a beer- 
drinker, and to bleach dark hair, eye- 
brows, and beard to yellow. When at 
the end of a month, he could sit up and 
receive visitors, his German was passa- 
ble, and his appearance sufficiently rude 
to suit his surroundings. When he ap- 
peared on the street he had become 
easy-going Frank Schneider in earnest, 
and every soul in the ward was willing 
to swear he was Schneider’s son. His 
mother’s countrywomen had known 
him as a boy, and could now see in him 
proper resemblances to his parents! By 
that time he spoke German well, and 
English not at all. He was fat, and 
roughly dressed. His hair was like 
mine, he wore glasses, his walk was 
lazy, his manners bad. He read no 
English books, he ate only as do the 
Bavarians, and a German neighbor 
taught him to write in a queer hand, 
which Frank Schneider made his own. 
Three months so changed him in ap- 
pearance and fact that he forgot, except 
in sleep, or when alone, that he had ever 
been Winthrop Lyle. Then he ven- 
tured out on the streets of the city, went 
to theatres and balls, got a job as a 
bartender in a German saloon, and kept 
it a month until he knew the ways and 
the customers of such a place. 

“He thought it was time, then, to get 
out of the country. So his father and 
mother announced to the neighbors 
their intention to visit their native land 
for three months, and also to stay there 
for good if they liked it. Being poor, 
they took a steerage passage in the big 
steamer, and Frank went with them, 
getting aboard under the very noses of 
the detectives, who still watched for 
him. In their native village the 
Schneiders made quite an impression, 
and their son was thought to have a 
good memory and a great love for the 
country of his childhood. No doubt, 
Lyle put all that he had learned from 
his parents to the test during his stay in 
Hofberg: The Bavarians said, with de- 
light: ‘He speaks German as if he had 
never been in America!’ He told them 
stories of his childhood, in which he 
had been the hero, described well- 


known scenes, asked after relatives who 
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were dead, and mentioned some of their 
peculiarities. Probably not even a 
Bavarian detective could have pierced 
through his disguise after a _ three 
months’ stay in Hofberg, where he 
taught the innkeepers to mix drinks in 
the American style. Every one said he 
was truly a native and a credit, and 
should not think of returning to 
America. This must have been his own 
intention at first, and he knew that he 
was violating a chief rule of the art of 
disappearing by not changing country, 
as well as personality. However, the 
East Side is not so far from Europe, and 
he concluded that on the East Side he 
would live and die. So the Schneiders 
returned to their old quarters, and 
Frank went back to his old bartending 
with a fine stock of stories from the 
Fatherland, and a bigger ditch between 
him and the past, which lived only in 
his memory. 

“He spoke English now with a Ger- 
man accent, which came to his lips 
without effort. He enjoyed his new 
life. It was pleasant in itself, and like 
heaven, when compared with the prison, 
the gallows, the grave, and the awful 
shame. After six months of study and 
practice in his new character, he had no 
longer to remind himself constantly of 
the part he was playing. It had become 
his nature. He kept out all thought of 
Winthrop Lyle, trying to think of him 
and his story as one thinks of a charac- 
ter ina novel. Finally, he chose a good 
girl to be his wife, a girl from the vil- 
lage of Hofberg. She was pretty and 
sensible, and loved him, though she felt 
it lowered her to marry a bartender. 
That amused him very much, but it fell 
in with his plans, and they were mar- 
ried. That’s the end of my theories. 

“Eight months from the date of his 
escape he had become another man. 
You can see what the art of disappear- 
ing did for him in that time; what must 
it not have added in the sixteen months 
that have since fled. No doubt he has 
prospered in business, and now owns a 
beer-garden or a brewery. In his 
dreams, and in the quiet moments be- 
fore sleep, he was in the habit of recall- 
ing the past, the scenes of the trial, the 














long days in prison. But marriage and 
success must have done away with that. 
When he got into politics, and had a 
crowd of clients to distract him every 
day, his past must have disappeared, 
even from his dreams. Father and 
mother, brothers and sisters ‘ 

“Even the murdered wife,” 
pered l'rau Ganz. 

“He never murdered her,” said Wil- 
helm, in the same tone. “All may have 
vanished in the commonplace routine 
of his life. He has probably observed 
every rule of the art but two. You say 
he sent word to his parents of his safety 
and happiness. That was an error, but 
without consequences. A second error 
is his stay in his native country; that 
may be as harmless as the first. It 
would not avail him now to reveal his 
identity. He would be denied by the 
Lyles, and put in confinement by his 
friends. Probably he has met and ex- 
changed kindly words with you, Lord, 
and his persecutors. I have no doubt, 
when he thinks of his triumph over you, 
he feels like saying, ‘I am Winthrop 
Lyle,’ and defying you to track him even 
then. Is it not possible? Could you find 
him in the person I have described to 
you? Is he not hidden as securely as if 
he were dead ?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Lord, 
promptly. “If he followed your plan he 
is safe from friend and enemy, and safe 
from himself.” 

Wilhelm and his father exchanged 
glances. 

“But, great heavens!’’ cried the ex- 
detective, “what suffering that poor 
devil must have endured to wipe himself 
off the face of the earth in that 
way !” 

“Tt would kill me, I think,” said Wil- 
helm, taking his baby from the cradle to 
kiss him good-night. “If I had to leave 
these, and turn myself into another be- 
ing, as Lyle did, what sorrow and pain 
I would have to endure! As for Lyle, 
I think you are right in saying that one 
of his spirit must have suffered 
fiercely.” 

Frau Ganz took her baby to his crib 
in the back room, and left the men to 
themselves. Lord looked uneasily at 
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Wilhelm, for the last words had come 
out wildly, he had grown pale from 
emotion, and had risen to pace the 
room. The professor shook his head 
at his son, and shrugged his shoulders 
for Lord. 

“Fiercely, I repeat,” continued Wil- 
helm. “Nature objects with all its 
strength to change so sudden and vio- 
lent. And this poor fellow, with his 
iron will, went through horrible anguish 
in rescuing his name from disgrace by 
obliterating himself after all the hor- 
rid suffering of trial, struggle, and 
deathwatch! But still,” and he sat 
down, as if soothed by the thought, “‘it 
was a triumph, a compensation to have 
achieved the defeat of his persecutors, 
even though he committed two errors! 
And he will add a third at this moment. 
Lord, look at me, and mark well what 
I say, for it is the truth, 1 am Winthrop 
Lyle!” 

The detective put on his hat, gayly, 
and started for the door, saying, with 
ready wit, as he stood on the threshold, 
“T’ll pay your theory the compliment of 
not believing you. Good-night.” 

He rushed home, full of regret and 
bitterness at this unexpected result of 
airing his hobby too freely. 

“If that boy goes crazy,” he said, 
“and he’s half crazy now, I’ll never for- 
give myself. Anyway, this is a warning 
to me. I want to keep my senses, so the 
Lyle mystery must go overboard.” 

And he flung photographs, papers, 
and clews bearing on the criminal’s dis- 
appearance into the fire. The professor 
and his son sat silent for a few minutes 
after Lord’s departure. The old man 
was afraid to speak, and Wilhelm 
seemed deep in thought. 

“Well, what do you think of the 
test?” said the son, in alow tone. “Will 
it ever be possible for any one to recog- 
nize in Ganz, the ’cello player, Win- 
throp Lyle, the condemned murderer ?” 

“You have proved it impossible,” said 
the professor, “but, great heaven, what 
a risk to run!” 

“Tt is the first and last, father. I 
could not resist this supreme chance to 
test my own success. And what a 
triumph! Good-night.” 











THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 


AN EPICURE 


By Edgar Saltus 


HERE is a story, presumably un- 
true, and therefore all the more 
delightful, of an epicure who 

never went anywhere except to bed and 
to the Maison Dorée. He got up, as a 
gentleman should, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, proceeded to the Maison 
Dorée, and there, in devout meditation, 
prepared for the serious business of life, 
which is dining. 

Whether or not the story be problem- 
atic, neither he nor any one else shall 
longer observe these rites. The Maison 
Dorée, the anti-penultimate resort of the 
gourmet, has fallen. 

There is another story, one for the 
truth of which we can vouch, and 
which, therefore, is less inspiring, of a 
lady who went to Paris on her honey- 
moon, and who, returning there ages 
later, remarked that it had altered. 
“Yes, indeed,” the poor thing added, 
with a sigh, “On ne suit plus les 
femmes.” 

That little amusement of the idler, to- 
gether with the serious business of the 
epicure, used to constitute the supreme 
Parisian attractions. Over the subsi- 
dence of the amusement we have no 
tears to shed. The point is, that the 
business is menaced. Long since the 
Fréres Provenceaux departed. Vachette 
has gone. Véfour has vanished. Only 
in memory does Véry survive. Pres- 
ently the Café Anglais will close, then 
Voisin shall pass, and the last sanctuary 
of the high and radiant Muse of Sav- 
arin and of Brisse will have crumbled. 
Then, precisely as sculpture, painting, 
and the bel canto have declined, so will 
the art of cookery. 


The contingency may seem unimpor- 
tant. It is the reverse. In the art of 
cookery is the fate of nations. 

For that aphorism we are indebted, 
not to our inner consciousness, but to 
President Loubet. In the course of a 
recent address, M. Loubet remarked 
that the destinies of France were in- 
volved in the supremacy of her cooks. 
In default of a text, he had a pretext. 
Germany has conquered France twice. 
First, with her bayonets. Latterly, with 
her beer. The result being, that, in the 
restaurants of Paris, where the high 
muse once reigned supreme, you to-day 
need an interpreter to tell you whether 
the dishes are Bavarian or Berlinese. 

That is all wrong. Gastronomy is 
essentially eclectic. It admits every sys- 
tem, adopts every method, accepts every 
school, assimilates every theory. It is 
at once symbolist, Parnassian, romantic 
and classic. Art has no frontiers. Gas- 
tronomy is, primarily, cosmopolitan. It 
may be French, Italian, Chinese, Rus- 
sian, occasionally Spanish, but, German 
—never! Never Bavarian. Never Ber- 
linese. 

German cookery is bad when it does 
not happen to be worse. In which re- 
spect it resembles our own. Yet that, 
perhaps, is libel. There is nothing viler 
than good, plain American fare. 

No, nothing. A poet once sneered at 
us and said that we have a hundred 
religions, and but a single sauce—in- 
ferior at that, he might have added, and 
probably would have, had he thought. 
The oddity of it is that we did not get 
the sauce from Germany. Yet, from 
her refinements, and the lack of them, 

















there is a hint that could be advan- 
tageously absorbed. 

At the court of Hanover—to-day ex- 
tinct—the king was graciously pleased 
to command that on the royal menus 
there should appear, conjointly with the 
dishes, the names of the artists by whom 
the dishes had been composed. 

The king struck the proper note. 
Anonymity is advantageous to the 
critic, to the criminal, and to the cook. 
But not to the cordon bleu. A master- 
piece should be signed. 

A perfect dinner should resemble a 
concert. As the morceaux succeed each 
other, so, too, should the names of the 
composers. You may not care particu- 
larly to know what their names are, but 
they think you do. ‘The idea gratifies 
them. It heightens their maestria, im- 
proves their technique, encourages them 
in the efforts of conception. It stimu- 
lates in them that noble pride which in- 
duced the immortal tragedy of the 
kitchen—the suicide of Vatel, unable to 
survive the dishonor of a plat 
nianque. 

Those were the good old days. At 
one particularly delectable banquet there 
was produced a representation in wax 
works of the labor of a queen and the 
birth of a prince. At another, Mount 
7Etna was served, with fireworks going 
off from the crater. For another there 
was prepared a middle dish of gods and 
goddesses eighteen feet high, yet which, 
to the righteous scorn of the artist, 
could not be set, because, as he put it, 
“Monseigneur refused to have the ceil- 
ing heightened !” 

These things were not, of course, in- 
tended to be eaten. The genius who 
had delighted your palate devised them 
to charm your eve. They were due, 
perhaps, as all things are, to reminis- 
cence. In days not better, but elder and 
more orgiac, the courses were served 
on platters so wide that they covered 
the tables. On these platters you en- 
countered dormice cooked in honey, sea 
wolves flavored with cinnamon, and, oc- 
casionally, a beautiful boar, from which, 
when carved, hot quinces fell and live 
thrushes flew. 

There was magic in that. Or, perhaps, 
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it would be more exact to say that there 
was a cheerful disregard of expense. 
The art of dining then was rather elab- 
orate. Vitellius did not consider exces- 
sive for one meal a sum equivalent to 
fifteen thousand dollars. In _ four 
months Czsar ran up a supper bill of 
twenty-five million. We are not in- 
venting that. It is all down somewhere. 
So, too, is the fact that the guests whom 
Heliogabalus entertained had set be- 
fore them loaves of silver, puddings of 
gold. Before them, too, was a menu 
embroidered on the cloth—not a mere 
list of dishes, but pictures, drawn with 
the needle, of the dishes themselves, 
and, presently, when the precious jest in 
metal had been enjoyed, you were 
served with camels’ heels, combs torn 
from living cocks, flamingoes’ brains, 
nightingales’ tongues, peas and amber, 
figpeckers peppered with pearl dust, 
jewels in jelly. For napkins, there were 
boys in whose curly hair you wiped 
your hands. For tobacco, there were 
perfumes. For middle dishes, there 
were live lions, properly secured, of 
course, but, sometimes, a stupid guest, 
not knowing that, fainted from fright. 
When the dinner was done, panels in 
the ceiling opened and flowers fell, so 
many that now and then guests that 
had fainted were smothered. 

Charles Lamb maintained that no 
woman who led a pure life would refuse 
an apple dumpling. Between the table 
of an emperor and the table talk of an 
essayist there is a gap which, if you 
please, we will bridge in a moment. The 
art of dining, as of writing, consists in 
graceful transitions. It is general ig- 
norance of both which makes our litera- 
ture so savorless, and our cooks so bad. 
So bad that the late Mr. Travers, on 
seeing, newly hung in his dining-room, 
the legend, “God Bless Our Home,” ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘“‘Yes, indeed. 
God bless our home, and damn our 
cook.” The latter, it is agreeable to 
assume, had produced an apple dump- 
ling. 

That is a dish for which, in epicurean 
Rome, a caitiff of a cook would not 
have been cursed merely, but crucified. 
The art of the entremets sucré 
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known in that sybarite city, and its tra- 
ditions are still preserved by a few—a 
very few—Neapolitan chefs. But now- 
adays no one so much as sees sweets— 
real sweets, that is—except in the 
Orient and the eyes of the best beloved. 
The only other variety that can be 
comfortably assimilated is flattery. Of 
that the least among us can never have 
enough, 

Other forms should be abolished. In 
their stead a little extravagance would 
be acceptable. A lot of it, for that mat- 
ter. The more, the merrier. Extrava- 
gance is highly poetic. So also is orig- 
inality. Metropolitan dinners display 
neither. The dishes are the same. So, 
also, is the talk. Both are abysmally 
commonplace, utterly pot-au-feu. Dur- 
ing these solemnities no hostess, how- 
ever smart, has ever been witty enough 
to introduce a pig. : 

Why not? In all the wide realm of 
art there is nothing more ideally volup- 
tuous. A pig, a properly nurtured pig, 
a pig whose parents have been fed on 
vipers and who has been bathed in tepid 
water twice a day, a pig young, tender 
and shy, is, of delicacies, the most 
chastely sensuous that has been given 
mortals to revere. To the perfect pig, 
particularly to the little pink darlings 
of the Montaches nursery, the table is 
but a second cradle, and to the epicure 
a sheer joy—a joy serene, equable, se- 
date, a joy wholly suave, quasi-pater- 
nal, a joy interpretable only by the hum 
of harps. 

In lieu of which there is the inevit- 
able red-head, or else the tiresome can- 
vasback that is appropriate but for jun- 
keting royalty, yet never the abiding 
beatitude that this little angel provides, 
and which, to the hum of harps, it not 
merely provides, but distills. Lacking 
the harps, the cherub should be served 
to the kiss of flutes, or, better, perhaps, 
to the accompaniment of the tenor’s 
aria from the last act of ‘‘Lucia.” 

Then you have something fit. 

For variation, the seraphic suckling 
may be replaced by a poularde truffée. 
It is not up to it. Yet, properly pre- 


pared by a poet, there you have a dish 
that should be eaten with genuflections. 








It is sacrosanct. The true epicure rises 
and bows to it. Then, in silent emotion, 
he begins. If he thinks of anything 
earthly it is of the preliminaries and 
transitions that have lifted him to this 
bliss. 

In regard to anterior courses, we 
have, in our private practice, obtained 
excellent results from a potage créme 
d’Almond. You are requested not to 
read créme d’Amant. A_ spoonful or 
two of that passing into emptiness is 
like a rug of silk thrown on a naked 
floor, Then, not terrapin. That hor- 
rid little mudturtle, with its nasty 
sauce, is, like canvasback, fit only for 
touring grand dukes. But a silver eel. 

For entrée, we have found nothing 
the matter with truffles. Not the black, 
but the white. Brought, hermetically 
sealed in glass, from Piedmont, stewed 
for fifteen minutes in Sillery, then for 
fifteen more in Clos de Vougeot, and 
served like potatoes, in napkins, these 
things transport you to Devachan. 

For relevé, a simple filet of reindeer, 
a trifle decomposed. Or, if that be im- 
practicable, an amourette—pretty word, 
isn’t it?—of lambkin to the tune, not of 
mint, which is ignoble, but of violets, 
which is divine. 

There you have a nice little dinner. 

In it there is, perhaps, a trace—the 
very faintest—of originality. There is, 
perhaps, a symptom or two of prodi- 
gality as well. Perhaps, also, there is 
just a suggestion of art. These condi- 
ments are essential. If you are not prodi- 
gal you may lead a pure life, but you 
will remain a poor host. If you are not 
original, you may be a commendable 
citizen, but you will be always a bore. 
If you are not artistic, you may be a 
devoted husband, yet never an epicure. 
It is highly important to be that. At 
the table of the epicure is the radiant 
presence of the muse. 

Yet here, if you please, a hint may be 
serviceable. It takes two to eat a good 
dinner—the dinner and yourself. The 
number may be increased. But not in- 
definitely. A big dinner is a bad din- 
ner. The bigger the dinner, the worse 
it is. At a perfect dinner there should 
be an air of home. When more than 























twelve are gathered together that air 


evaporates. Eight is better. Four bet- 
ter yet. To four agreeably assorted 


people a perfect dinner resolves into the 
ideal. Here endeth the first lesson. 

Here is the second: “Not too much 
of anything,” said Epicurus, and, how- 
ever prodigal you may naturally be, you 
must remember that. Lavishness should 
be manifest in the service, in the ap- 
pointments, in the surprises of the chef, 
in the orchestras and aviaries behind the 
screens, but never in vulgar plenty. 
Leave all that to ignorant millionaires. 
The distinction of the gourmet resides 
in virtuosity, not in abundance. His 
table never groans. It chants canticles 
en sourdine, in the lilt of which you 
join. Provided, however, and on condi- 
tion, that Eros be absent. 

Eros and the muse never have, and 
never will, hit it off. The muse is jeal- 
ous, and Eros distracting. The most 
agreeable men and women to have about 
you are those that have loved and are 
over it. To that end married couples 
are indicated. As some one somewhere 
sagely stated, it is better to have loved 
your wife than never to have loved at 
all. But in matters epicurean there is 
but one safe course: Se défier de 
Vamour en général et des femmes en 
cabinet particulier. Here endeth the 
second lesson. 

The third concerns the wines. Among 
smart folk there is an abominable cus- 
tom of serving nothing but champagne. 
Champagne is not a wine. It is a bev- 
erage, lighter, indeed, than brandy and 
soda, but, like cologne, fit only for 
demi-reps. Among smart folk you may, 
if you prefer, have mineral water in- 
stead. But not the best. Not Eau de 
Vals, for instance, or Rhenser, which is 
superior. But to the gourmet these in- 
decencies do not matter. The gourmet 
does not drink at dinner. He does not 
drink before dinner. No gourmet has 
ever touched that nastiness that is called 
a cocktail. The cocktail poisons the 
palate. The epicure perfumes it. 

The hour for that sacred rite arrives 
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when the cloth has gone. Then there 
should be different wines. There is no 
harm in them whatever. There is an 
idea to the contrary, but in all matters 
stupidity is very generally diffused. The 
harm is not in different, but in indiffer- 
ent, wines. In mistaking medicine for 
Madeira, for instance, or chemistry for 
claret. 

“Claret for boys, port for men, but 
brandy for heroes,” shouted Johnson, 
who was merely a boor. There is no 
port in any storm nowadays. There are 
no heroes, either. But there is yet Rou- 
sillon, there is yet Chateau du Pape. 
There is also Rosenwein, which is the 
king of all wines, and of which bastard 
varieties are presented with sonorous 
titles—Johannisberger, Yellow Seal—or 
Blue—from the Imperial Cellars, und 
so weiter, etcetera, and so forth. 

Of such syrupy turpitudes the epicure 
steers clear. But of Rousillon and of 
Rosenwein, he will take a glass, two 
glasses, three, perhaps, not more. Yet 
to further perfume the palate, he may, 
if he can get it, gargle a thimble of 
Tokai Princesse, or, failing that, half a 
petit verre of mandarin liqueur. But 
nothing else. Niente, nada, nichts, rien. 
Nothing whatever. For he remembers 
Epicurus, whose life was one long 
hymn to asceticism, and he has forgot- 
ten the prayer, “O, Lord, reliver us,” 
for his own liver, at any age, is as good 
as Methuselah’s must have been. 

These rites accomplished, he rises not 
a drunken loon, but a fighting cock, in- 
spirited and prepared if necessary, to 
administer the affairs of state, to ele- 
vate humanity and benefit man. 

President Loubet is, therefore, quite 


right. His address contains a_ hint 
which we need. The supremacy of 
French cooks is, perhaps, nonsense. 


But there is no nonsense about the re- 


lation between destiny and _ gastro- 
nomics. If more were thought of the 


latter not only would more be thought, 
but thought would be less parochial. 

Are we wrong, Vatel? Shade of 
Caréme, have we erred? 
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Y name is Stuart Hardy, and I 
want to say at the start that I 
have proper self-respect, and 

I take a proper pride in my belongings, 
but I never vaunt. 

If there is a man I can’t abide, it is 
the man who thinks that jis children, 
his table, his opinions—in fact, anything 
that is his, is best. Such a man is Ar- 
thur Williams—to give him a name as 
unlike his own as possible. 

I live up Stamford way, in Connecti- 
cut, and if I do say it, I have the hand- 
somest and brightest little son, and the 
best wife, in Fairfield County. Mr. 
Williams is a Stamford commuter, but 
his house lies about as far east of Stam- 
ford as my house is west of it, so we 
seldom see each other, except on the 
eight-fourteen to New York each morn- 
ing. It so happened, however, that 
Williams’ wife, and his little son, went 
to Pawtucket to pay a short visit to 
her mother, and when I learned that he 
was alone in his house, I invited him to 
come and dine with us the following 
Sunday. 

“You’ve never met Mrs. Hardy,” said 
1, “and you haven’t seen my boy Plan- 
tagenet, so it'll do you good, while 
you’re alone, to see what I call an ideal 
home. You may get some pointers that 
will be of use to you when Mrs. Wil- 
liams returns.” 

And then his self-sufficiency first 
showed itself. Said he, good-humoredly 
enough, but still he said it: 

“T fancy that you’d be more apt to 
get pointers from me, as I’ve been mar- 
ried longer.” 

I pretended not to notice his remark, 
and he promised to come to dinner, and 


he said he would be glad to make the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Hardy. 

When I went home that night I told 
Mrs. Hardy that he was coming, and 
that I wanted her to lay herself out on 
the dinner. 

“Costly the dinner as my purse can 
buy, but not expressed in fancy,” said I, 
paraphrasing my favorite poet. “I 
don’t know, but I rather think that 
Williams makes a good deal of a 
splurge, so we must show him that, 
while we don’t regard expense, we pre- 
fer solid worth to obvious show. 

“Oh,” I continued, ‘‘and be sure to 
dress Plantagenet in his best, and see 
that his face is clean; and also be sure 
to tell him not to make remarks if we 
have anything unusual on the table. 
We'll have a course dinner, but there’s 
no need in letting Williams know that 
we don’t always have them.” 

Sunday arrived, and so did Mr. Wil- 
liams, and the very first remark he 
made nettled me. He said, as he was 
coming up the walk—I had seen him, 
and gone to meet him: 

“Why, I didn’t know you had such a 
small house. You’ve always given me 
the impression that you had one of the 
roomiest houses in the township, and 
this is a box. A pretty box,” he went 
on, seeing that I was displeased, “but 
still a box. Now, I haven’t any more 
land than you have, but I insisted on 
having a roomy house, with big closets.” 

“Oh, well, our family is small, and 
we don’t have much need for closets. | 
think you'll find,” said I, “that my house 
is about as commodious as it well can 
be. Ah, there’s the wife. Mr. Wil- 
liams, I want to present you to Mrs. 





















Ilardy, and I-want you to understand 
that, like Cornelia’s children, she is my 
jewel and the Kohinoor—you under- 
stand?” 

He laughed and bowed, and put out 
his hand, but he showed his feeling of 
superiority by saying: 

“Glad to meet Mrs. Hardy, and I’m 
glad you think so highly of her, but I 
want you to understand that, when Mrs. 
Williams is at home, there is no one in 
the State of Connecticut—well, I won't 
go any farther 

And it’s well he didn’t. Such bad 
taste to be cracking up his wife in the 
presence of another woman! Just then 
Plantagenet came running out out of 
the house with a whoop. 

“There’s exuberance of spirits for 
vou,” said I, ‘‘That’s the son of his 
father, and he speaks for himself. Did 
you ever hear such lung power? He 
shows what country air will do for a 
boy. Only five, and he weighs—how 
much does he weigh, Jenny—fifty 
pounds ?” 

“No; forty,” corrected my wife. 

And then that Mr. Williams began to 
blow—literally to blow—about his child. 

“Well, country air has done a little 
more for my boy, for he is only four 
and a half, and he weighs forty-five, 
and I think he’s taller.” 

I changed the subject, to avoid get- 
ting more roiled. I do hate to hear a 
man vaunt his own flesh and blood un- 
duly. 

“Plantagenet goes to the kindergar- 
ten, and he knows every single letter in 
the alphabet,” I said. “Don’t you, 
Planty ?” 

“Yes,” said the dear little chap, rais- 
ing his shoulders and drawing a long 
breath. And then he began to say his 
letters, and got as far as L without a 
single break. M, N, and O are rather 
confusing to a child, and I helped him 
out, but after that he went through 
until he got to S, and then his mother 
finished it for him, because she hates to 
have him “show off,” as she calls it. 

Now, if Williams had been a man 
with an eye for merit in others, he 
would have patted Planty on the head, 
and said, “Well done, youngster. I 
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couldn’t say my letters as well as that 
when I was your age,” for I don’t be- 
lieve he could; he’s rather a dull-look- 
ing man. 

Instead of that, however, he says: 

“Well, he’ll learn them in time. Don’t 
push him if he seems backward. He'll 
come out all right in the end. My boy 
Sam learned how to read all by himself. 
Not five yet, and, by George, he can 
read the history of Robinson Crusoe in 
words of one syllable. Been with older 
children and picked it up. My wife 
wants to push him along, because the 
doctor says he has an unusually large 
head, but I say let him take his own 
gait, and he’ll pass any boy of his age 
when he’s fourteen. Your boy may 
take a brace by the time he’s ten. Bet- 
ter to have him healthy than smart. My 
Sam is both well and smart, but I think 
it’s because he comes of pretty brainy 
people on both sides of the house.” 

Mrs. Hardy took umbrage at this, 
and she said: 

“Well, folks say there’s nothing like 
the mixture of the Dutch and the Puri- 
tan, and that’s what Planty’s lineage is. 
Mr. Hardy’s mother was a Van Pelt, 
and my people were all from Boston.” 

“The Dutch blood,” broke in Mr. 
Williams, “would account for your 
son’s comparative backwardness. The 
Dutch are sure, but they’re dead slow. 
Now, my Sam is solid Puritan on both 
sides for three centuries, and there’s no 
blood like it in the world.” 

I was getting hot under the collar, so 
I said: 

“Come out and look at my garden. 
If you don’t say it’s the finest one on 
the shore, I miss my guess, and I don’t 
mean it in a boastful way. You see, I 
don’t go in for golf, or for anything of 
an athletic nature, but I do put in my 
spare time in the garden, and as I was 
raised on a farm, I know just what's 
what, and the best way to secure quick 
results. I'll venture to say that my gar- 
den is a week ahead of any other in 
Stamford, whether they employ a gar- 
dener or not.” 

On the way out to the garden I hap- 
pened to think of a clever thing that 
Planty had said the day before. 
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“Williams,” said I, “that boy of mine 
is always getting off quaint sayings. 
I’d give a good deal to find out just 
where it is that children pick up their 
queer ideas. Yesterday I was reading, 
and Planty came between me and the 
window. ‘Get out of my light,’ said I, 
and the little shaver pipes up, ‘’Tain’t 
your light; it’s God’s light.’ ”’ 

Now everybody else who has heard 
that story has said, ‘“‘What a smart little 
boy! And you say he’s only five?” But 
Williams merely nodded his head, and 
said: 

“That’s a variation of a better re- 
mark that my Sam made. His was 
humorous. One day, when he was 
four, I said, ‘Get out of my light,’ and 
he said, with a sober face, ‘I’m not in 
the light, or I’d feel it burning me.’ 
Fact. Sam has a great sense of humor, 
an unusual thing in a child. Now, it 
isn’t at all likely that your boy under- 
stood the significance of what he said, 
but Sam knew he was making a joke. 
Hello, did your tomatoes get a touch 
of frost? Mine are nearly twice as 
big.” 

I appeal to the reader to tell me if he 
ever heard such consummate boastful- 
ness? In a garden that I told him was 
the most forward in these parts, and he 
had the assurance to tell me that my 
tomato plants were puny. 

I turned it off as a joke. 

“Yes,” said I, “they were frosted 
every night for a week, and I haven’t 
given them any attention. Just flung 
the sets in carelessly, and they’ve come 
up anyhow.” 

“Looks like it,” says he, as dry as a 
bone, and I could have trounced him. 

I changed the subject. 

“What do you think of that corn,” 
said I. “Doesn’t that make your mouth 
water for a hot roasted ear, and some 
melted butter and salt?” 

“T'll get hungry a good many weeks 
running, Hardy, before I can pluck any 
ears in these hills,” said he. “If you’ve 
really been putting any work into them 
your soil must be poor. That would 
account for it. I expect to have a little 
corn for next Sunday’s dinner. Have 
you fertilized it? Corn won’t grow 
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without the aid of 
know.” 

It was awfully hot weather, but I 
kept my temper, and just then my little 
thoroughbred cocker spaniel, who had 
been next door, playing with the chil- 
dren, came through a hole in the fence. 
I’ve heard Williams talking about dogs 
to Nicholas Purdy, of the Axminster 
Kennels, and I knew he’d appreciate 
the points of little Alert. 

“Do you let stray dogs in that way ?” 
said he, snapping his fingers at the dog, 
who immediately ran up to him and 
jumped on him, sniffing joyfully. 

“That’s no stray dog,” said I, “that’s 
only a thoroughbred cocker spaniel that 
[ picked up the other day for the small 
sum of five dollars.” 

Williams half opened his mouth, and 
looked at me through narrowed eyelids. 

“They stuck ye, Hardy,” said he. 
“There’s more pug than spaniel in him. 
Affectionate little cur, though. I'll give 
you a dollar for him. I'd like a play- 
mate for my little thoroughbred, Dan 
Black. I paid fifty for him, and I 
wouldn’t take a hundred. Out driving, 
and I saw him, and knew his good 
points the minute I clapped eyes on him. 
This is a good-natured little tyke, but 
no ancestor of his ever saw a cocker 
spaniel !”’ 

“Well, now, I pride myself on know- 
ing something about dogs, and that’s a 
thoroughbred, if ever there was one,” 
said I, as calmly as I could. 

“Don’t get hot. No occasion to quar- 
rel over a mongrel. If you'll take a dol- 
lar, T’ll take him home just to make 
company for my dog.” 

“If you know anything about cock- 
ers,” I said, “that dog’s mother was 
Udan, and he’s out of the last litter.” 

I had Williams off his high horse in- 
stanter, for he cried out: 

“By ginger, that’s one on me, then, 
for my pup is one of Udan’s last litter, 
and own brother to this one.” 

I didn’t rub it in, but it did do me 
good to hear that admission from such 
a boaster. I would have died before I 
would have admitted as much if the 
tables had been turned. I won’t boast, 
but I will never lower my flag, and none 
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of the Hardys before me ever has done 
so, either. 

The maid now announced dinner, and 
we went into the house and joined Mrs. 
Hardy at my humble board. 

As soon as we were seated, Plantag- 
enet, in spite of meaning glances from 
his mother, said, on seeing the tureen: 

“Oh, goody, goody! We’re going to 
have soup.” 

Mr. Williams laughed, in the supe- 
rior way that I had already learned to 
hate. 

“I wouldn't feel that my wife was do- 
ing her duty by me if we didn’t have 
soup every day,” said he. 

Mrs. Hardy hastened to say that in 
hot weather we felt cooler without it, 
but he told her that that was an ex- 
ploded idea. 

“Interior heat cools the exterior, and 
vice versa,” said he. ‘Very good soup, 
my son,” said he, looking at Planty. 

“IT bought it for mamma at the gro- 
cer’s,” said Planty, letting another cat 
out of the bag. “It was only ten cents.” 

I’m afraid I hurt the poor boy, I 
kicked so hard under the table, and I 
was angry with Jenny for not having 
paid at least a quarter for the soup. 

“We've never tried any of the canned 
soups,” said Mr. Williams. “My wife 
is a great believer in the French system, 
and she will keep a soup going for 
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months at a time, adding various vege- 
tables and gravies to it from day to 
day.” 

Now, I’ve wanted Mrs. Hardy to try 
this way, and it angered me to think 
that Williams’ wife had been doing it, 
so I said: 

“I should think it would sour. Please 
excuse me. I don’t want any better 
soup than this, and it’s no trouble to 
make, and I dare say more expensive 
than if it was made from stock.” 

When I came to carve the duck, I 
confess I boasted a little, because it 
isn’t every one who can carve a duck, 
but Williams said I ought not to hack 
the poor thing like that, simply because 
it was dead, and couldn’t retaliate. Said 
he was a natural born carver, and then 
I said I guessed he was a natural born 
—and then I stopped, and remembered 
that he was my guest, but his rudeness 
had taken my appetite away, and I was 
actually glad when he had smoked his 
after-dinner cigar, which he declared 
was the best Connecticut filler he had 
ever seen, and had taken his departure. 
I could have stood his rudeness, but his 
boastfulness rubbed me the wrong way, 
and after he had gone I walked out and 
looked at my garden again, and re- 
flected that even if I didn’t say much, 
there were few with better reason to be 
proud than I. 
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HE dead remember all the beauteous hours 

Perfect with joy, but now long fled, alas! 

And their glad dreams, amid the April showers, 
Whiten the hills and every wayside pass. 





CHARLES HANSON TowNE. 








THE APRIL MAN 


By Mrs. C. N. Williamson 


6 H, I'll introduce you if you like, 
Hugh,” said Miss Maitland, 
“but she was only saying the 
other day that she wanted an April man. 
| suppose you can guess what that 
means ?” 

“No, I’m afraid I can’t,” I confessed. 

“Well, if I introduce you to Cecilia 
Wayne, you will—at the end of the 
month.” Kathryn Maitland’s expres- 
sion as she made this prophecy was so 
mysterious that my curiosity became ex- 
cited. 

“An April man,” I repeated, reflect- 
ively. “Is it anything like an April 
fool ?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“I never was good at bearing sus- 
pense,” I began. We were at a dance 
which Lady Twickenham was giving 
with the worthy object of inaugurating 
the season. Kathryn and I, whose com- 
fortable friendship had been born of a 
long-ago flirtation, were “sitting out” a 
square dance. The conservatory opened 
off the ballroom, and as I spoke Miss 
Cecilia Wayne came in—with a man. 
They passed us, and I intercepted a ray 
of sunlight from an adorable smile os- 
tensibly focused upon my companion. 

“Heavenly!” I interrupted myself to 
murmur. 

“Oh, do you think so? I should 
hardly choose that adjective to describe 
Cecilia Wayne. Almost anything else 
nice, except ‘heavenly.’ ” 

“It was the dimples that struck me 
at the moment,’ I said. ‘Have you 





noticed, she has one in each cheek? A 
deep, round one, like a flash of light 
when she smiles.” 

“That smile is famous,” 


sighed Kath- 





ryn. “It is part of Cecilia’s ammuni- 
tion of war, and does more damage than 
a Maxim gun. It slays its thousands. 
Now, I want you to understand, I’m 
not running Cecilia down; I’m only 
warning you. You are my friend, and 
I consider it my duty.” 

“Thank you,” said I. “But I really 
can’t stand this mystery. I must know 
her; and I must know what it is to be 
an ‘April man.’ ” 

“Well, if you must. But probably 
you'll only think I’m disagreeable. You 
see, April is rather an awkward sort of 
month, if you’ve come up to town. It 
is the season, and yet it isn’t. There 
aren’t as many interesting men about. 
Cecilia said to me the other day, as | 
told you, that she really felt quite the 
need of an April man. A—a man to 
flirt with a little, you know; and to be 
devoted to one, hand and foot, for a 
month, until there are plenty of others.” 

“What becomes of him then?” 

“Oh, he is expected to see that he is 
no longer needed, and—er—well, to 
keep out of the way.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t and won't?” 

“Why, then, he is shown, gently but 
firmly, that he must.” 

“So that is the whole duty of the 
April man?” 

“Yes, or the August man; any out- 
of-season man. Jn the season, no one 
is distinguished beyond another; any- 
how, not for a whole month. That 
would be too much time to waste on 
one.” 

“T see. But how about the chap who 
is sitting with her now, under that palm 
which seems to be spreading out its 
green hands in a sort of benediction 

















over their heads? How can you tell 
that Miss Wayne hasn’t already taken 
him on for the April job?” 

“How brutally you put it, Hugh! I’m 
sure she hasn’t, because she knows him 
too well. She has known him ever 
since last summer, and the celebrated 
Cecilia is warranted to finish with as 
many adorers in a year as she does 
boots and shoes.” 

“How many should you say that was, 
on a working average?” 

“You are very literal! Well, say a 
dozen. I suppose, since she came out 
three seasons ago, Cecilia has refused a 
dozen men a year.” 

“Then do the April and August men, 
as well as the less distinguished all-the- 
year-rounders, invariably propose ?” 

“Invariably. So will you, if you are 
determined to rush on your fate. Any- 
way, you can’t blame me because I 
haven't warned you.” 

“I promise not to recriminate, if 
you'll promise not to say, ‘I told you 
so!’ if—er—if the worst happens.” 

“You’re determined to be introduced, 
then?” 

“Yes. Danger has a certain attrac- 
tion. But I think that I can take care 
of myself.” 

“You don’t know Cecilia!” 

“Not yet. And she doesn't know me. 
By the way, would you mind telling me 
why you appear to think me so pe- 
culiarly suited to the place?” 

“What place ?” 

“The place of April man.” 

“Oh! Because you are new. And 
then (I don’t expect this to make you 
conceited!) you are rather interesting, 
you know. Sir Hugh Seton is a man 
who-has done things in the world. You 
are original, and—not unclever, or ex- 
actly ill-looking, as you must be aware. 
You will be an interesting type for Ce- 
cilia to play with, until she has pulled 
all the strings and knows how you open 
and shut your eyes, and where the cry 
comes from. Then she’ll drop you, just 
as she has dropped dozens of other dolls 
not quite so expensive and well made. 
You needn’t think there’s a grain of 
hope for any different ending; because, 
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though you’re very nice, with enough 
money and a little toy title, and heaps of 
girls would think you a glorious catch, 
Cecilia isn’t one of those girls.” 

“You mean she is amusing herself, 
while she waits for a duke or an Amer- 
ican millionaire? She doesn’t look that 
kind, somehow.” 

“No, to do her justice, she isn’t that 
kind. She’s not mercenary. I—don’t 
know precisely what she is, or what 
she’s waiting for. She’s a butterfly, 
flitting from flower to flower, happy in 
the sunshine, hardly conscious that she’s 
doing mischief, yet maliciously proud 
of her extraordinary fascination for 
men; and—she’s_ waiting, without 
knowing it, for some man who can seize 
her by the painted wings, without crush- 
ing them to pieces. You are too lazy 
and indifferent to be that man. It needs 
a brute, with a hand of iron in a velvet 
glove. Now, she’s going back to the 
ballroom. She may have saved a dance 
or two, on the chance of some one new 
and interesting turning up. Shall | 
take you to the sacrificial altar?” 


“You mean, introduce me? Yes, 
thanks.” 

She did. She did it, in fact, very 
charmingly. 


It was so odd, Miss Wayne said, 
when I asked her, that she had just one 
waltz left. She had kept it, thinking 
that she might be tired; but, after all, 
she wasn’t in the least tired, and I could 
have it, if I liked. It was the third after 
the dance about to begin. 

Somehow, I got through the time; 
but I didn’t dance with any one else. If 
I had, I don’t think I should have been 
able to say a word, not even the con- 
ventional cackle expected of a man, that 
this is an ‘“‘awfully jolly dance,” and a 
“ripping floor.” In fact, to use a vul- 
gar but expressive phrase, Miss Wayne 
had “bowled me over at the first 
shot.” 

Of course I was not in love with her. 
No man over twenty-one is really tech- 
nically in love with a woman at first 
sight; but I felt that it would be a won- 
derful experience to be in love with her, 
and that I would not sacrifice the 
chance of it, and of at least trying to 
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make her in love with me, for the cer- 
tainty of any other woman’s affection, 
and ten thousand pounds thrown in as 
ballast. I believe, on mature delibera- 
tion, that this was my state of mind, as 
nearly as it can be expressed. And the 
queerest part of the feeling was 
(though Kathryn Maitland would have 
laughed at me if I had told her) that 
even after those few, first words, and a 
sweet, frank look from the dark gray 
eyes, up from under a soft shadow of 
lashes, it did not, somehow, seem so im- 
possible that I should be able to make 
the girl fall in love with me. 

While I waited for the dance which 
was to be mine, I resolved to observe 
the “celebrated Cecilia,” as Kathryn had 
called her, and to decide, after giving 
myself a fair opportunity to judge (say 
half an hour), whether my friend had 
been right or wrong in her estimation 
of Miss Wayne’s character. I thought 
that I was strong enough, in case the 
verdict were against the bewitching 
young person, to refrain from taking 
the emotional plunge. 

The time for the waltz came. The 
girl danced like a snowflake, so light, so 
white, so elusive was she. She was en- 
gaged for the next, of course, and for 
all the rest to come; but then, if her 
partner could not find her, was it her 
fault? He did not find her; but to do 
so, I confess, he must have been a sec- 
ond and_ scarcely inferior Sherlock 
Holmes. 

We sat out two dances, and talked of 
wonderful things; at least, they seemed 
wonderful at the moment. She was not 
in the least the sort of girl I had ex- 
pected her to be, from what Kathryn 
had said. So far as I could see, nothing 
was further from her mind than a flirta- 
tion. She was absolutely unaffected, 
and frank as a child. Not once did we 
touch upon sentimental subjects, and 
she did not care to talk of herself, as 
my experience has led me to believe that 
most girls do. We spoke of abstract 
things at first, and she was delightfully 
witty, though never sharp; but pres- 
ently she drew the subject to me and 
my doings, and would not be put off. 
She asked pretty, daring little questions, 
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and though I held out manfully in the 
beginning, after a while I fell into the 
net of her sympathy, and had to pull 
myself up short when I found that I 
was telling this girl whom I hadn’t met 
two hours ago, things which I would 
not tell to men I have known at my club 
for years. 

In one way or another, I contrived to 
see a good deal of her during what was 
left of that dance. I was introduced 
to her stepmother, who had heard of 
me (poor child, she had grown up with- - 
out a mother of her own, which might 
explain many things, if any really 
needed explanation!), and I was told 
that I might call. 

When it was all over and I was on 
my way back to chambers, with the vi- 
sion of her coming between my eyes and 
the stars of the April night, I suddenly 
realized that I had not made up my mind 
on the subject upon which I had re- 
solved to make it up. 

I was dazed. I could not tell whether 
Kathryn was right or wrong. The 
“celebrated Cecilia” might be the most 
subtly dangerous little flirt who ever 
broke a man’s heart to make room in 
her hand for the next; or she might be 
an innocent, warm-hearted child, dow- 
ered with the indefinable gift of fasci- 
nation, which fostered in others jeal- 
ousy and misunderstandings. No, I 
could not make up my mind; but if I 
knew little of her, I knew of myself 
that, after all, I was not strong enough 
to resist, even if the verdict had to be 
“guilty.” I knew that, whatever she 
might be, she was the one girl in the 
world for me, and I meant to have her. 

I called next day. The stepmother 
was ‘‘At Home,” and so was she. Her 
father was an M. P., for which reason 
they always came to town early; hence 
the alleged necessity of an ‘‘April man.” 
Nevertheless, there were present numer- 
ous men; one wondered grimly where 
they all came from. She was charming 
to all, in different ways, and shed many 
of those flashing dimples which it now 
hurt me to remember were famous as 
destroyers. Before I left I began to 
fear that Kathryn might be partly right, 
after all; and it was during a long, 











otherwise purposeless walk I took after- 
ward, that | thought out a system on 
which to win the girl, as one chooses : 
system on which to play at Monte Carlo. 
In doing this I saw a certain sacrilege ; 
but—at all hazards I could not afford to 
be merely an April man. 

It was a heavenly month. I saw her 
nearly every day, sometimes twice. I 
counted them, marking each one on 
which we met with a red cross on the 
calendar. She was like a daffodil, so 
fresh, so young, so sweet; not the so- 
phisticated double ones (which always 
seem to me like pretty girls you once 
knew, and see after ten years, grown 
plump, worldly, a little artificial), but 
the slender, single flower, which is the 
quintessence of the spring. 

We did not talk about love in so 
many words, but my eyes had looked it, 
and I had had reason to hope that hers 
had answered in one-syllabled words of 
the same language. If she did not care, 
then Kathryn was right—a thousand 
times right—and I was a thousand and 
one times a fool. That was the poison 
in the cup, not to know. If at any 
moment I were weak, and spoke out 
what was in my heart, I might have to 
see those sweet gray eyes of hers look at 
me coldly or reproachfully, and hear her 
voice say that she had “never thought 
of anything like that. She had believed 
that we were such good friends. I must 
forget this, and she would be a sister to 
me, or any other relation I liked, except 
a wife.” Then I should know that I 
had been the April man. 

Part of my “system” consisted in 
waiting — waiting in spite of every 
temptation. Morally and mentally, I 
became a Sandow. A hundred times I 
was on the brink of the forbidden—a 
proposal; but J invariably drew back 
and saved myself while there was still 
a twig to snatch at. Thus April waned, 
and, observing every symptom of 
change, I thought that I noticed a slight 
fall in the barometer on which my eyes 
were fixed. 

Town had filled up. There seemed 
to be an unusual number of men about 
dancing men—men who count in a 
woman’s world, when it is the season. 
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On the first night of May, Lady Twick- 
enham gave another dance; she always 
has four or five in a summer. I went, 
knowing that Cecilia would be there; 
and I felt that the crisis had come, and 
April was of the past. Was I also of 
the past? 

The instant I saw her I knew that 
mischief was brewing. I came late on 
purpose. For one thing, I wished to 
arrive when she was in the swim; for 
another, my system had reached that 
point in its working out when it was 
essential to appear indifferent. 

She was looking divine, in a pink, 
sparkling, gauzy dress, trimmed with 
great trailing sprays of May, whether 
real or artificial I could not tell; I knew 
only that the effect was beautiful, but 
saddening to me, for it underscored the 
fact that April had gone out and May 
was in. ‘Ring out the old, ring in the 
new,” the delicate pink flowers seemed 
to tinkle, like tiny bells. And there was 
the New, incarnate in the shape of a 
man whom I had never seen before in 
the society of Miss Wayne. 

I had, however, seen him before in 
other society, for, as it happened, he had 
been my fag at Eton. Afterward, he 
had gone to Cambridge, I up to Ox- 
ford, and so we had drifted apart. He 
was five years younger than I, which is 
to say that he was now twenty-six; and, 
with his pink cheeks and curly light 
hair he must have looked a mere boy 
beside my dark-visaged self. 

I went up to Cecilia, said “How do 
you do?” forgot to ask her for a dance, 
and greeted Jimmy Seton warmly. 
Then I remembered my “duty,” and 
asked for a dance. She was “afraid 
there was nothing left,” and showed 
only conventional signs of regret. I said 
that I was sorry, did not urge her to 
try and make a place for me, and 
strolled away. I didn’t go near her 
for the rest of the evening, but I danced 
a good deal with others, which had not 
been my habit since Cecilia knew me. 
One or two of the others were pretty— 
as the stars are pretty when the moon 
is away; and I spent as much time with 
one of them as the new man was spend- 
ing with Cecilia. Going to supper we 
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passed on the stairs. There was rather 
a crush and we were “blocked” on ad- 
jacent steps. 

“What a pretty girl!” she murmured, 
pleasantly, almost in my ear. 

“Isn’t she,” I responded, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘She looks like May.” 

Cecilia smiled. ‘What do I look 
like?” she asked, dimpling. 

“You? Like April.” 

“Oh! ... I nearly forgot to tell 
you that, after all, mamma and I can’t 
go to tea at Claridge’s to-morrow. 
We're ‘so sorry, but father insists on 
some stupid engagement which had 
quite slipped our minds.” 

“I’m sorry, too. Good of you to 
remember to tell me, though. My one 
consolation is that I know in time to go 
coaching into Surrey with the Le Sages. 
I intended to refuse, of course.” The 
Le Sages were the May Girl’s cousins, 
and she was going. 

“Oh!” said Cecilia again. She also 
smiled; but her dimples did not seem 
to be in their usual form. Then the 
block was broken, and we passed. I 
made no effort to see her again that 
night. 

Three or four days later, Jimmy Seton 
came into a club of mine with a friend. 
They had been blank days, because I 
had not met Cecilia. I asked Jimmy, 
casually, if he had been to the Waynes. 
“Only once,” said he. ““Miss Wayne is 
fascinating, isn’t she—wonderfully fas- 
cinating? But so odd. She was aw- 
fully kind to me that night when I met 
her at Lady Twickenham’s, and I be- 
gan to think I was a gone coon. Yet, 
when I called, she snubbed me, and 
treated me as if I were a little boy.” 

I condoled with Jimmy, and was so 
pleased with him that I invited him to 
do several things which I was sure he 
would like. But I did not go to the 
Waynes. I knew I should see Cecilia 
at a dinner on the eighth of May, and I 
bided my time until then. Somehow I 
should find*a chance for a few words 
with her, I thought, unless she were ob- 
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viously disinclined to give them; but I 
could have gone on my knees with 
gratitude to my hostess for an unex- 
pected boon. She gave me Cecilia to 
take in to dinner. 

We did not talk much until after the 
soup. Then Cecilia turned suddenly, as 
if she had felt that I was looking at her. 

“Have you been amusing yourself 
very well lately?” she deigned to in- 
quire. 

“Not particularly, thanks.” 

“T fancied you might have made new 
friends. We haven’t come across you 
anywhere.” 

“No; you see it’s May.” 

“T don’t quite understand the con- 
nection.” 

“T believe I was an April man, wasn’t 
tas 

In novels, and on the stage, when 
people are surprised, they start. Ce- 
cilia did not start, but the faintest shiver 
in the world seemed to run suddenly 
through her veins. She did not answer 
the question—if it were a question. She 
bent her head, and was interested in a 
rose that lay beside her plate. A slow 
color mounted up, up, over her neck, 
her throat, her face; and the ear that 
was turned toward me looked more and 
more like a pink seashell. At last she 
said: “Would you have cared about be- 
ing a May man, too—if it hadn’t been 
too late?” 

“Yes. I would have cared, if it 
hadn’t been too late.’’ 

“But is it too late?” 

“For you?” 

“For you.” 


“No. Provided that I can be an Al- 
ways man. Will you take me for that?” 
“Yes.” 


Afterward I asked her if she really 
had meant to throw me over—like the 
others. And she said yes, if I had 
turned out to be like the others, only I 
had not. But Cecilia is a changed girl 
now. 
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CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. Deacon, Chairwoman 
Mrs. SNIFFKINS, Secretary 
Mrs. MILDMAY 

Mrs. THOMPSON . 

Mrs. TITMOUSE 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE 
SEVERAL OTHER LADIES 


ALSO 


LretLa DASHFORD 


A supercilious, ladylike person 

. Sarcastic and sharp-tongued 

. Middle-aged, deaf and amiable 
. A young wife with a grievance 
Always open to conviction 

. Sentimental and obstinate 

. Members of the association 


Of the “Affiliated Fiancées’ 


AND 


Mr. THOMPSON 
SEVERAL GENTLEMEN 


HE scene represents the commit- 
tee-room of the Amalgamated 
Wives* Union Club. A meeting 

is in progress. Mrs. Deacon in the chair 
behind a large table, facing audience. 
Mrs. Sniffkins on the right,-as secretary, 
keeping the minutes. Mrs. Thompson a 
little behind her, on the same side. Mrs. 
Mildmay, Mrs. Titmouse, and Mrs. 
Sweetapple in a semicircle on the left. 
The other ladies seated right and left in 
the background. 


As the curtain rises, the chairwoman 
is rapidly disposing of the preliminary 
business of the day. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN (with dignified 
briskness)—All those in favor, saying 
“Aye,” contrary minded “No.” The 
“ayes” have it. And now, ladies, if 
there is no further routine business be- 
fore the meeting, Mrs. Thompson de- 
sires to address you on a subject of very 
pressing importance. (Jt becomes ap- 








. The cause of all the trouble 
Mr. Thompson's friends 


parent that this announcement is not en- 
tirely unexpected, and a great rustling 
and whispering ensues.) 

Mrs. THOMPSON (with comprehen- 
sive gesture, as she rises)—Mrs. Chair- 
woman! Amalgamated wives! I little 
dreamed, when, six months ago, I had 
the honor to become a charter member 
of this association, that the theories on 
which our union was founded would 
find to-day in me their first practical ap- 
plication. The laws of polite society, 
and their own inherent good nature, 
have combined to put our sex peculiarly 
at a disadvantage in the most important 
relation of their lives. It became neces- 
sary to defend ourselves. Education 
and union. These were our watch- 
words. That the individual experience 
of all should be brought to bear upon 
the special case of each. That the weak- 
ness of one should find the support of 
the many. I need not point out to you 
the enormous strides made along the 
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lines of the former principle. These are 
attested in the brilliant success achieved 
by such contributions to our common 
knowledge as our respected chairwom- 
an’s papers, “Bright Talks After Busi- 
ness Hours,” “Passion and the Plumb- 
er’s Bill,’ and Mrs. Sniffkins’ masterly 
essay, “Snaps Without Ginger.” But 
our second great principle remains un- 
tested; a bright but untried ideal, and 
it is I, ladies, who am the first to invite 
you to stand by it. Circumstances have 
placed me in a position which compels 
me to ask your aid. My husband—(A 
deep, fluttering sigh from all present.) 
—my husband, under conditions as 
painful to the wife as they are offensive 
to the woman, has refused a requisition 
for a new toque. (Great excitement, 
and many exclamations.) 

Various Lapies—“Oh, impossible!” 
“At this season, too, when hats are so 
reduced!” ‘Not that a toque would 
suit her style!’ “Well, Thompson never 
gave me the impression of being a 
sweet-tempered man!” 

Mrs. THompson (resuming)—It is 
true that about a month ago I inadvert- 
ently sat on jis hat; but, in justice to 
myself, I must say that it was not en- 
tirely my fault, as he had placed it be- 
hind me on the seat of the pew. More- 
over, it was by no means a new hat. 

The deaf Mrs. MitpMay (who has 
evinced a growing restlessness)—How 
did it get in? 

Mrs. THompson (in surprise)—My 
dear Mrs. Mildmay, the age of a man’s 
hat does not necessarily bar him from 
the sanctuary. 

The dear Mrs. MitpMAy—Sanctuary, 
indeed! Well, no bat need seek sanc- 
tuary in my house. I hate ’em—TI just 
put a towel ’round my head—because 
with bats you never feel safe about your 
hair—and then I set a candle outside the 
window, and I take a broom—— 

THE SECRETARY (snappishiy)—Hat! 
Hat! Tell her “hat,” not “bat.” 

(Several ladies explain.) 

Mrs. THompson (resuming)—I ex- 
pressed my sorrow to Mr. Thompson, 
but he replied that a more practical 
demonstration would be the replacing of 
the article in question from the house- 
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hold funds. 


I must explain that, fol- 
lowing the recommendation of one of 
our sub-committees, he and I had agreed 
to place the housekeeping money in 


trust, with the understanding that 
neither could draw any sum without the 
consent of the other. I could not give 
my consent to the expenditure of our 
common resources to repair a loss of 
which the initial blame was his. I said, 
“No.” At the time he appeared to yield 
gracefully, but at the expiration of a 
few weeks, when | found myself con- 
fronted with the necessity of buying a 





new toque to match my winter cos- 
tume 

A Lapy—wNot the lavender cloth, 
dear ? 


Mrs. THompson (ignoring the re- 
mark )—When, I say, I found myself 
confronted with this necessity, and men- 
tioned that I was about to withdraw the 
amount, Mr. Thompson refused his sig- 
nature, basing his unwarrantable atti- 
tude on the assertion that a fund which 
could not bear the strain of a second hat 
for him, would hardly sustain that of a 
twenty-second for me! Feeling that it 
was useless to appeal to the intelligence 
of one capable of advancing so extrava- 
gant a statement in support of his in- 
defensible position, I determined to lay 
the matter immediately before the asso- 
ciation. Ladies, it is fof you to decide; 
but let me suggest that, where reason 
has failed, force is justified. (Great 
sensation among the ladies.) 

Tue CHAIRWOMAN—In order to take 
the sense of the meeting, the chair would 
be glad to hear a motion opening a dis- 
cussion on this most interesting situa- 
tion. 

A LarGE-TOOTHED, RAW-BONED LADY 
(getting up)—I sympathize heartily 
with the spirit of Mrs. Thompson's 
speech. Speaking for myself, I beg 
leave to say that my husband has taken 
a frivolous, not to say carping attitude 
toward this association since its incep- 
tion. He has even gone so far as to 
suggest that the object of our organiza- 
tion was words, not deeds. Madame 
Chairwoman, I take pleasure, I may 
say I take great pleasure, in offering a 
motion that, should Mr. Thompson con- 

















tinue to maintain the position he has as- 
sumed, the Amalgamated Wives be or- 
dered on strike until further notice. 

(Applause, and cries of “Hear! hear” 
mingled with confused murmurs. As it 
subsides Mrs. Sweetapple’s voice can be 
heard.) 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE—But do you mean 
to.say that because the Thompsons 
don’t get on, J’ve got to leave William ? 

Mrs. Tirmouse—Really, Lilly, you 
must look at it large-mindedly. Now, 
I’ve no especial fault to find with Clar- 
ence, but I shouldn’t mind leaving him 
for a week or two, if it would oblige 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Mrs. THompson—Really, Mrs. Tit- 
mouse, if you don’t care at all for the 
principle of the thing, don’t do it to 
oblige me. 

Mrs. SweetappLe—But I think it 
would be very unprincipled for me to 
leave William! 

THE SeEcRETARY (severely)—Mrs. 
Sweetapple, have you ever read over the 
constitution of this organization? 


Mrs. SweetAppLE—No. Is there 
anything in it about my leaving 


William ? 

Mrs. Titmouse—Why, yes, Lilly; 
don’t you remember, Article I, Section 
— Oh, well, it’s right there at the bot- 
tom of the page, where it says that “‘the 
voting power of the majority should 
rule over that of the rest of those 
present.” 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE (1mnconvinced )— 
Well, I shall certainly vote against leav- 
ing William. 

Tue LARGE - TOOTHED, RAW - BONED 
Lapy (fiercely) —Any female who hesi- 
tates at such a moment is not worthy of 
the name of woman. 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE (turning on her) 
—It’s all very well for you. You haven’t 
anybody to leave. Your husband’s been 
on the Asiatic station for years. 

Tne Dear Mrs. MitpmMay—My 
dear, if he has any trouble with his ears, 
send him to Dr. Muffin. He’s improved 
my hearing wonderfully. 

Tue Secretary (grimly playful)— 
It’s not so much a question of ears now 
as “ayes” and “nos.” 


A Lapy (rising)—Before I support 
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such a radical revolutionary measure, I 
should wish to be assured that all means 
looking toward an amicable settlement 
had been exhausted. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN—Mrs. Thomp- 
son, has Mr. Thompson been asked 
whether he will accept arbitration? 

Mrs. THompson—Really, Madame 
Chairwoman, if he will not listen to the 
reasonableness of my arguments, he will 
hardly be influenced by those of other 
people. 

A Lapy—In my opinion, he ought to 
be officially offered an opportunity. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN (aside, to secre- 
tary)—Perhaps it would be well to tele- 
phone to Mr. Thompson, and ask him if 
he could appear before us this after- 


noon. (The secretary goes out.) 
Mrs. THompson (emphatically)— 


You are putting yourselves to unneces- 
sary trouble. There is nothing that can 
be said which I have not said already. 
Mr. Thompson is a person over whose 
head words pass unheeded. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN—Still, ladies, if 
Mr. Thompson should show any dispo- 
sition to meet-us halfway, we should be 
prepared to define the character of our 
board of arbitration. 

A Lapy—I heartily concur with the 
chair, and suggest that the board be 
composed of a man, a woman, and a 
clergyman. 

Mrs. TuHompson (hastily)—Not a 
married man; married men are so preju- 
diced. 

Mrs, SWEETAPPLE—William isn’t. 

Mrs. TirmouseE—Clarence is. 

Mrs. SwWEETAPPLE—Why have any 
man on the board, at all? 

THe CHAIRWOMAN—I’m afraid that 
a board entirely composed of women 
would not be acceptable to the other 
side. 

Mrs. SwEETAPPLE—Well, but you 
don’t want them to decide for Mr. 
Thompson, do you? (Re-enter the sec- 
retary, much flushed.) 

Tue SecrETARY—Mr. Thompson de- 
clines to arbitrate; but says he will be 
here in ten minutes. (Sensation! Mur- 
murs and exclamations !) 

Mrs. THompson—There! I told you 
so! 
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Two Lapies—What did you expect? 
He won't arbitrate? 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE—Well, why is he 
coming here then? 

Mrs. THompson—Why is he com- 
ing? I can tell you why he’s coming. 
He is coming to make trouble. 

THe Secretary (bristling)—Then 
we must be prepared to meet him. 

Tue Dear Mrs. MitpMaAy (shocked 
and puszled)—No, Mrs. Sniffkins; no, 
ladies. I couldn’t really. The gentle- 
man is in the wrong, no doubt—Mrs. 
Thompson says so, and she ought to be 
the best judge—but for a lot of able- 
bodied women to set upon and beat one 
defenseless man One reads of such 
things, of course, but it doesn’t seem 
fair. 

THE SECRETARY (crossly)—Nobody 
wants to beat him, Mrs. Mildmay ; meet 
him. But we must put on a bold front. 

Tue Dear Mrs. MitpMay (indig- 
nantly )—Who’s an old frump? 

Tue Secretary (loudly) — Bold 
front! Bold front! This becomes exas- 
perating! And I make a motion to the 
effect that the chairwoman be empow- 
ered to send for the representative of the 
Local Union of the Affiliated Fiancées. 

Mrs. Tirmouse—I do beg your par- 
don, but isn’t there a motion already be- 
fore us? 

Mrs. SwWEETAPPLE—Oh, don’t let’s 
bother about that now. I am so anxious 
to get home. William must have got 
uptown half an hour ago. I will second 
the motion—I mean, the last one. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN—A motion has 
been made and seconded that the repre- 
sentative of the Local Union of the Af- 
filiated Fiancées be sent for. Is there 
any discussion? All those in favor... 
Contrary minded . . . The “ayes” seem 
to have it. My dear (to a lady in the 
background), will you step across the 
street, and ask Leila Dashford to come 
to us as quickly as possible? 

Mrs. SweerappLE—Leila Dashford 
engaged? Why, who’s she engaged to? 

Mrs. TirmousE—Why, you know, 





‘that tall, good-looking young Ridgley. 


Mrs. SwWEETAPPLE—What was it I 
heard about him the other day? 


Mrs. Tirmouse—Why, that he was 
engaged to Leila Dashford, I suppose. 

Mrs. SweEetraprpLE—No—no— He 
used to be engaged to some one else. 
Certainly, he was the young man who 
was so attentive... 

Various Lapres—Hush! hush! Here 
she is. (Enter Leila Dashford.) 

Mrs. Sweerapece (volubly)—Oh, 
Leila, dear, come and sit down by me. 
We're thinking of going on a strike— 
what a lovely ring!—at least, all the 
others are, because Mr. Thompson 
won't give Mrs. Thompson her own 
money to buy a bonnet—which I really 
think he ought—but I can’t see why, on 
that account, I should leave William. 

LEILA DasHrorp—A strike! Oh, 
how interesting! Do you really mean 
it? I hope it will be a success! 

Tue SecreTary—Bless the girl! She 
talks as if it were a party. 

THE CHAIRWOMAN—In order to in- 
sure its success, we have decided to ask 
you of the Affiliated Fiancées to go out 
on a sympathetic strike. 

Letra DAsnrorD (in aimasement)— 
We go out? Why... but, I’m sure 
. . . What have we to do with it? 

Mrs. TirmouseE—You must support 
us, Leila; you must be large-minded 
about these things. 

LeriLA DasHrorp—That’s just what 
Iam. I see quite plainly how right you 
think you are, and I’m very sympathetic 
with your movement as an independent 
movement; but when it comes to our 
supporting you, you know, that’s differ- 
ent. I can’t see why, because you mar- 
ried women have muddled your affairs, 
we, who propose to conduct ours along 
entirely different lines, should have to 
come to your assistance. 

Mrs. Tirmouse—Then you won't 
strike sympathetically ? 

LetLtA Dasnrorp—I don’t see why 
we should. 

Mrs. TitmousE—When you're mar- 
ried, you'll be glad to have done all in 
your power to strengthen the union. 

LerLtA Dasnrorp—When I’m mar- 
ried I hope I shall know how to manage 
my husband. 

Mrs. Tirmouse—I think it’s so trivial 
to manage your husband. 

















Mrs. THompson (indignantly) —We 
are fighting about a matter of principle. 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE (sentimentally)— 
William makes it a matter of principle 
to do everything I ask him. 

A SERVANT (announcing) — Mr. 
Thompson is below with a party of gen- 
tlemen. (Prolonged sensation.) 

Mrs. THomMpson—aA party of gentle- 
men! 

THE SECRETARY—Who can they be? 

Mrs. Tirmouse—How many do you 
suppose there are? 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE—Is William there, 
do you suppose ? 

THE CHAIRWOMAN 
Show the gentlemen up. 

(Pause; great agitation. The door is 
thrown open and enter Mr. Thompson, 
followed by several friends. They bow 
to the ladies. Scats are offered them on 
the rostrum.) 

(A pause.) 

(Mr. Thompson draws his gloves off 
slowly. He looks at the ceiling and the 
wall decorations with an abstracted air. 
The eyes of all are turned expectantly 
upon him. He becomes aware of this.) 

Mr. THompson (calmly) — Well, 
ladies ? 

THE CHAIRWOMAN—Mr. Thompson, 
we are constrained to inform you that 
upon examination of the difficulties ex- 
isting between you and Mrs. Thompson, 
we find that, unless you are prepared to 
vield to her just demands, we shall be 
forced to take immediate action. (Mr. 
Thompson bows. Observing this, all the 
gentlemen bow. Pause. Finding that 
Mr. Thompson remains silent, the Chair- 
woman continues, with growing irrita- 
tion.) It has been suggested that even 
more difficult questions are settled by 
means of arbitration. (Mr. Thompson 
bows; all the gentlemen bow.) Before 
proceeding to extremities, therefore, we 
have decided to allow you to avail your- 
self of this privilege. (Mr. Thompson 
bows; all the gentlemen bow.) 

THe CHAIRWOMAN (loudly) — Mr. 
Thompson, will you arbitrate? (Mr. 
Thompson smiles amiably, and looks at 
the gentlemen. He shakes his head; 
they all shake their heads. The Chair- 


(to servant )— 
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woman rises.) It is, then, my painful 
duty to notify you that the consequence 
of your refusal will be a general strike 
on the part of the Amalgamated Wives. 
(Applause. Faint cheering.) 

Mr. TuHompson (rising )—Ladies, al- 
low me first to felicitate myself upon 
the fact that this painful domestic com- 
plication has afforded me an opportunity 
of appearing before so august and beau- 
tiful a body. 

Tue Dear Mrs. Mizpmay (to the 
secretary)—My dear, what did that 
man say about my body? (Several la- 
dies hastily explain.) 

Mr. THompson—lI appreciate it. (He 
turns to the gentlemen.) 

THE GENTLEMEN (as one man)—We 
all appreciate it. 

Mr. THompson—But without dwell- 
ing further upon this pleasing aspect, I 
will, with your permission, take the lib- 
erty of putting a few questions to the 
chair (turning courteously to the Chair- 
woman.) In order that I may better 
appreciate the situation with which I am 
confronted, would you be good enough 
to outline what would be the immediate 
result of your action? 

THE CHAIRWOMAN (impressively )— 
On the strike order being issued, all 
members would at once leave their 
homes and repair to this building, where 
accommodations would be_ provided. 
Under an agreement with the Employ- 
ers and Employees Mutual Defense 
League, we should, at the same time, be 
able to withdraw all the domestic serv- 
ants in our employ, who would take with 
them favorite receipts, darning mate- 
rials, and all necessary household para- 
phernalia. Also, should the strike be 
prolonged, we shall demand all supplies 
of linen, silver, and all wedding presents 
bearing the wife’s name. No communi- 
cations will be received by us, except 
those sent through and approved by the 
“Independent Mothers-in-Law.” I need 
not dwell longer, Mr. Thompson, on the 
desolation that will reign in your houses. 
Have you anything further to say? 

Mr. THompson—Nothing, except to 
thank you, for my friends and myself, 
for your courteous reception of us. (He 
rises. All the gentlemen rise, and 
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bowing right and left, proceed slowly 
toward the door. As Mr. Thompson 
nears it, the Chairwoman coughs per- 
emptorily.) 

THe CHAIRWOMAN—Would it be too 
much to inquire, Mr. Thompson, what 
action you propose to take? 

Mr. THOMPSON (pausing, with his 
friends behind him)—Madame Chair- 
woman, ladies: We did not come to this 
meeting entirely unprepared. We were 
agreed that only one course was open to 
us, and, having heard your able exposi- 
tion, we are, I am sure, even more sen- 
sible of the necessity of the step which 
you have forced upon us. We shall be 
compelled to employ non-union labor. 

Mrs. Tuompson (wildly)—Benja- 
min, what do you mean? 

Mr. THOMPSON (without turning )— 
We shall fill your places with ladies who 
do not belong to the union. (He goes 
out, accompanied by all the gentlemen.) 

(Great sensation. The meeting rises 
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in confusion. Mrs. Thompson and sev- 
eral ladies immediately go out. Chorus 
of exclamations.) 

Mrs. SWEETAPPLE (struggling with 
her furs)—Not William; I’m sure he 
never would. (She goes out.) 

Mrs. Tirmouse (pinning her veil) — 
I wonder who Clarence would get. (She 
goes out.) 

Tue SECRETARY (pitting her books 
together)—Just like men to make us 
the excuse for this unbridled license. I 
shall tell Mr. Sniffkins what I think. 
(She goes out.) 


(Chairwoman raps repeatedly for 
order. Ladies continue goimg out.) 
THE Dear Mrs. MitpMay (to the 


Chairwoman )—My dear, what was that 
gentleman saying? I didn’t quite catch 
it! (While the Chairwoman is engaged 
in explanation, more ladies go out, and 
when she turns the hall is empty. She 
and Mrs. Mildmay are left staring at 
one another.) 


ie 


AS FLUTES 


OF ARCADY 


‘THE purity of water and the peace 
Of wind-still air: the placid scent of pines, 
The murmurings of hidden brooks, the fleece 
Of foam-topped rivers, and the splendid space 
Of sky above, with all its interlace 
Of blue and white and gold,—O these to me 
Do plead as plead the flutes of Arcady, 
Bidding my sorry stressfulness to cease. 


For then I take for truth the poet’s dream: 
There’s naught in all the world save only good; 
Little, fair children, love no parting kills, 
Romance through the tree-branches soft agleam, 
Beauty that lies await by field and wood, 
And hero-deeds along a hundred hills! 





RIcHARD Burton. 














THE HALL OF THE MISSING 


FOOTSTEPS 


By James Huneker 


Author of ‘‘Mezzotints in Modern Music,’ ‘‘Melomaniacs,” Etc. 


“So I saw in my dream that the man began 
to run.”—PiLcrim’s ProcREss. : 


S the first-class carriage rolled lan- 
guidly out of Balak’s only depot 
on a sultry February evening, 

Pobloff, the composer, was not sorry. 
“T wish it were Persia instead of 
Ramboul,” he reflected. Luga, his 
wife, he had left weeping at the station ; 
but since the day she disappeared with 
his orchestra for twenty-four hours, 
Pobloft’s affection had gradually cooled ; 
he was leaving the capital without a 
pang on a month’s leave of absence—a 
delicate courtesy of the king’s extended 
to a brother ruler, though a semi-bar- 
barous one, the Khedive of Ramboul. 
Pobloff was not sad nor was he ju- 
bilantly glad. The journey was an easy 
one; a night and day and the next night 
would see him, God willing—he crossed 
himself—in the semi-tropical city of 
Nirgiz. From Balak to Nirgiz, from 
Southeastern Europe to Asia Minor! 
The heir-apparent was said to be a 
music-loving lad, very much under the 
cunning thumb of his grim old aunt, 
who, rumor averred, wore a_ black 
beard, and was the scourge of her little 
kingdom. All that might be changed 
when the prince would reach his ma 
jority; his failing health and morbid 
melancholy had frightened the Grand 
Vizier,and the King of Balakia had been 
petitioned to send Pobloff, the com- 
poser, designer of inimitable musical 
masques, Pobloff the irresistible inter- 


preter of Chopin, to the aid of the ailing 
youth. 

So this middle-aged David left his 
nest to go harp to a Saul yet in his ado- 
lescence. What his duties were to be 
Pobloff had not the slightest idea. He 
had received no special instructions; a 
member of the royal household bore him 
the official mandate and a purse fat 
enough to soothe his wife’s feelings. 
After appointing his first violin conduc- 
tor of the Balakian Orchestra during his 
absence, the fussy, stout, good-natured 
Russian (he was born at Kiew, 1860, 
the biographical dictionaries say) se- 
cured a sleeping compartment on the 
Ramboul express, from the windows of 
which he contemplated with some satis- 
faction the flat land that gradually faded 
in the mists of night as the train tore its 
way noisily over a rude roadbed. 


i. 


Pobloff slept. He usually snored, 
but this evening he was too fatigued. 
He heard not the sudden stoppages at 
lonely way stations where hoarse voices 
and a lantern represented the life of the 
place; he did not heed the engine as it 
thirstily sucked water from a tank in 
the heart of the Karpakians ; and he was 
surprised, pleased, and proud when a 
hot February sun, shining through his 
window, awoke him. 

It was six o'clock of a fine morning, 
and the train was toiling up a precipi- 
tous grade to the spine of the mountain 
where the down slope would begin and 
air brakes rule. Pobloff looked about 
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him. He scratched his long nose, a 
characteristic gesture, and began won- 
dering when coffee would be ready. He 
pressed the bell. The guard entered, a 
miserable bandit who bravely wore his 
peaked hat with green plumes da la 
Tyrol. He spoke four tongues and 
many dialects; Pobloff calculated his 
monthly salary at sixty roubles. 

“No, Excellency, the coffee will be 
hot and refreshing at Kerb, where we 
arrive at seven.” He cleared his throat, 
put out his hand, bowed low and disap- 
peared. The composer’ grumbled. 
Kerb !—not until that wretched eyrie in 
the clouds! And such coffee! No mat- 
ter. Pobloff never felt in robuster 
health; his irritable nerves were calmed 
by a sound night’s sleep. The air was 
fresher than down in the malarial val- 
ley, where stood the shining towers of 
Balak—he could see them pinked by the 
morning sun and low on the horizon. 
Altogether he was glad... . 

Hello, this must be Kerb! It was. 
A moment later Pobloff bellowed for 
the guard; he had shattered the elec- 
tric annunciator by his violence. Then, 
not waiting to be served, he ran into the 
vestibule, and soon was on the station 
platform inhaling huge drafts of air 
into his big chest. Ah! It was glo- 
rious up here! What surprised him 
was the number of human beings clam- 
bering over the steps, running and gab- 
bling like a lot of animals let loose from 
their cages. The engineer beside his 
quivering machine enjoyed his morning 
coffee. And there were many turbaned 
pagans, and some veiled women mixed 
with the crowd. 

The sparkling of bright colors and 
bizarre costumes did not disturb Pob- 
loff, who had lived too long on anony- 
mous borders where Jew, Christian, 
Turk, Slav, African, and outlandish folk 
generally melted into a civilization which 
puzzled ethnologists. 

A negro, gorgeously clad, guarding 
closely a slim female, draped from head 
to feet in virginal white, attracted the 
musician. The man’s face was mon- 


strous in its suggestion of evil, and fur- 
thermore shocking, because his nose 
was a gaping hole. 


Evidently a scim- 
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iter had performed this surgical opera- 
tion, Pobloff mused. The giant’s eyes 
offended him, they so stared, and 
threateningly. 

Pobloff was not a coward. After his 
adventure in Balak, he feared neither 
man nor devil, and he insolently re- 
turned the black fellow’s insistent gaze. 
They stood about a buffet and drank 
coffee. The young woman—her out- 
lines were girlish—did not touch any- 
thing; she turned her face in Pobloff’s 
direction, so he fancied, and spoke at 
intervals to her attendant. 

“T must be a queer-looking bird to 
this Turk and her keeper—probably 
some Georgian going to a rich Mussul- 
man’s harem in company with his 
eunuch,” Pobloff repeated to himself. 

A gong was banged. Before its 
strident vibrations had ceased troubling 
the thin morning air, the train began to 
move slowly out of Kerb. Pobloff 
again was glad. 

He remained on the rear platform of 
his car as long as the white station, be- 
ginning to blister under a tropical sun, 
was in sight. Then he sought his com- 
partment. His amazement and rage 
were great when he found the two win- 
dow seats occupied by the negro and 
the mysterious creature. Pobloff’s bag 
was tumbled in a corner, his overcoat, 
hat, and umbrella tossed to the other 
end of the room. The big black man 
bared his teeth smilingly, the shrouded 
girl shrank back as if in fear. 

“Well, I'll be !’ began the com- 
poser. Then he leaned over and pushed 
the button, the veins in his forehead 
like whipcords, his throat parched with 
wrath. But to no avail—the bell was 
broken. Pobloffs’ first impulse was 
to take the smiling Ethiopian by the 
neck and pitch him out. There were 
several reasons why he did not; the 
giant looked dangerous; he plainly 
carried a brace of pistols, and at least 
one dagger, the jeweled handle of which 
flashed over his glaring sash of many 
tints. And then the lady—Pobloff was 
very gallant, too gallant, his wife said. 
The bell would not ring! What was he 
to do? He soon made up his mind, 
supple Slav that he was. With a mut- 
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tered apology he sank back and’ closed 
his eyes in polite despair. 

His consternation was overwhelming 
when a voice addressed him in Russian ; 
a contralto voice of some indefinable 
timbre, the voice of a female, yet not 
without epicene intonations. His eyes 
immediately opened. From her gauze 
veiling the young woman spoke: 

“We are sorry to derange you. The 
guard made a mistake. Pardon!” The 
tone was slightly condescending, as if 
the. goddess behind the cloud had 
deigned to notice a mere mortal. Her 
attendant was smiling, and to Pobloff 
his grin resembled a newly sliced water- 
melon. But her voice filled him with 
ecstasy. His ear, as sensitive as the 
eve of a Claude Monet, noted every in- 
finitesimal variation in tone color, and 
each shade was a symbol for the fan- 
tastic imagination of this poetic com- 
poser. The girlish voice affected him 
strangely. It pierced his soul like a 
poniard. It made his spine chilly. It 
evoked visions of white women lan- 
guorously moving in processional atti- 
tudes beneath the chaste rays of an im- 
placable moon ; the voice modulated into 
crisp morning inflections: 

“You are going far, Excellency?” 
She knew him! And the slave who 
grinned and grinned and never spoke— 
what was he? She seemed to follow 
Pobloff’s thought : 

“Hamet is dumb. His tongue was 
cut at the same time he lost his nose. 
It all happened at the siege of Yerkutz.” 

Pobloff at last found words. 

“Poor fellow!” he said, sympathet- 
ically, and then forgot all about the mu- 
tilated one. “You are welcome to this 
compartment,’ he assured her in his 
oiliest manner: ‘‘What surprises me is 
that I did not see your serene highness 
when we left Balak.” She started at 
the title that he bestowed upon her, and 
he inwardly chuckled. Clever dog, 
Pobloff, clever dog! Her eyes were 
brilliant despite the obstructing veils. 

“T was en route to Balak yesterday, 
but my servant became ill and I stopped 
over night at Kerb.” Pobloff was en- 
tranced. She was undoubtedly a young 
dame of noble birth, and her freedom, 
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the freedom of a European woman, de- 
lighted him. It also puzzled. 

“How is it ?” he asked. 

But they had begun that fearful de- 
scent, at once the despair and delight of 
engineers. The mountain fell away 
rapidly as the long, clifmsy train raced 
down its flank at a breakneck pace. 
Pobloff shivered and clutched the arms 
of his seat. He saw nothing but deep 
blue sky and the tall top of an oc- 
casional tree. The racket was terrific, 
the heat depressing. She sat in her 
corner, apparently sleeping, while the 
giant smiled, always smiled, never re- 
moving his ugly eyes from the perspir- 
ing countenance of Pobloff. 

As they neared earth’s level midday 
was over. Pobloff hungered. Be- 
fore he could go in search of the ever- 
absent guard, the woman suddenly sat 
up, clapped her hands, and said some- 
thing; but whether it was Turkish, 
Roumanian, or Greek, he couldn’t dis- 
tinguish. A hamper was hauled from 
under the seat by the servant, and to 
his joy, Pobloff saw white rolls, grapes, 
wine, butter, and cheese. He bowed 
and began eating. The others looked 
at him and for a moment he could have 
sworn he heard faint laughter. 

“T am so hungry,” he said, apologet- 
ically. ‘‘And you, Serenity, won’t you 
join me?” He offered her fruit. It was 
declined with a short nod. He was dy- 
ing to smoke, and, behold! priceless 
Turkish tobacco was thrust into his 
willing hand! He rolled a stout cigar- 
ette, lighted it. Then a sigh reached his 
ears. “The lady smokes,” he thought, 
and slyly chuckled. 

A sound of something tearing was 
heard, and a pair of beautiful hands 
reached for the tobacco. In a few mo- 
ments the slender fingers were pressing 
a cigarette; the slave lighted a wax 
fusee, the lady took it, put the cigarette 
in a rent of her veil, and a second vol- 
ume of odorous vapor arose. Pobloff 
leaned back stupefied. A Mohammedan 
woman smoking in a Trans-Caucasian 
railway carriage before a Frank! Stu- 
pendous! He felt unaccountably gay. 

“This is joyful,” he said, aloud. She 
smoked fervently. ‘Western manners 
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are certainly invading the East,” he con- 
tinued, hoping to hear again that voice 
of marvelous resonance. Still she 
smoked. “Why even Turkish women 
have been known to study music at 
Paris.” 

“T am not a Turk,” she said, in her 
deepest chest tones. 

“Pardon! A Russian, perhaps? Your 
accent is perfect. I ama Russian.” She 
did not reply. 

The day declined, and there was no 
more conversation. As the train de- 
voured leagues of swampy territory, vil- 
lages were passed. The journey’s end 
was nearing. Soon tilled meadows were 
seen surrounding magnificent villas. A 
wide, shallow river was crossed, the 
Oxal. Pobloff knew by his pocket map 
that Nirgiz was nigh. And for the first 
time in twenty-four hours he sorrowed. 
Despite his broad invitations and un- 
mistakable hints, he could not trap his 
traveling companion into an avowal of 
her destination, of her identity. Noth- 
ing could be coaxed from the giant, and 
it was with a sinking heart—Pobloff 
was very sentimental—that he saw the 
lights of Nirgiz; a few minutes later the 
train entered the Oriental depot. In 
the heat, the clamor of half a thousand 
voices, yelling unknown jargons, his 
resolution to keep his companions in 
view went for naught. Beset by jab- 
bering porters, he did not have an op- 
portunity to say farewell to the veiled 
lady; with her escort she had disap- 
peared when the car stopped—and 
without a word of thanks! Pobloff 
was wretched. 


Ill. 


It was past nine o’clock as he roamed 
the vast garden surrounding the Palace 
of a Thousand Sounds—called thus be- 
cause of the tiny bells tinkling about its 
marble dome. He had eaten an unsatis- 
fying meal in a small antechamber, 
waited upon by a stupid servant. And 
worse still, the food was _ illy-cooked. 
On presenting his credentials, earlier in 
the evening, the Grand Vizier, a sneaky- 
appearing man, had welcomed him 
coldly, telling him that Her Serene 
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Highness was too exhausted to receive 
so late in the day; she had granted too 
many audiences that afternoon. 

“And the prince?” he queried. The 
prince was away hunting by moonlight, 
and could not be seen for at least a day. 
In the interim, Pobloff was told to make 
himself at home, as became such a dis- 
tinguished composer and artistic pleni- 
potentiary of Balakia’s king. Then he 
was bowed out of the chamber, down 
the low malachite staircase, into his sup- 
per-room. It was all very disturbing to 
a man of Pobloff's equable disposition. 

He thought of Luga, his little wife, 
his dove; but not long. She did not ap- 
peal to his heart of hearts; she was a 
coquette. Pobloff sighed. He was mid- 
way in his mortal life, a dangerous pe- 
riod for susceptible manhood. He lifted 
moist eyes to the stars; the night was 
delicious. He rested upon a cushioned 
couch of stone. About him the moon- 
light filtered through the trees, until 
they seemed like liquefied ermine; the 
palace arose in pyramidal surges of 
marble to the sky, meeting the moon- 
beams as if in friendly defiance, and 
casting them back to heaven with tri- 
umphant reflections. And the stillness, 
profound as the tomb, was punctuated 
by glancing fireflies. Pobloff hummed 
melodiously. 

“A night to make music,” whispered 
a deep, sweet voice. Before he could 
rise, his heart bounding as if stung to 
its center, a woman, swathed in white, 
sat beside him, touched him, put such a 
pressure upon his shoulder that his 
blood began to stir. It was she. He 
stumbled in his speech. She laughed, 
and he ground his teeth, for this alone 
saved him from foolishness, from mad 
behavior. 

“Maestro—you could make music 
this lovely night?” Pobloff started. 

“In God’s name, who are you, and 
what are you doing here? Where did 
you go this evening? I missed you. 


’ 


Ah! unhappy man that I am, you will 
make me crazy!” 

She did not smile now, but pressed 
close to him. 

“T am a prisoner 
replied, simply. 


like yourself,” she 
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“A prisoner! How a prisoner? I am 
not a prisoner, but an envoy from my 
king to the sick princeling.” 

She sighed. 

“The poor, mad prince,” she said; 
“he is in need of your medicine, sadly. 
He sent for me a year ago, and I am 
now his prisoner for life.” 

“But I saw you on the train, a.day’s 
journey hence,” interrupted the musi- 
cian. 

“Yes, I had escaped, and was being 
taken back by black Hamet when we 
met.” 

Pobloff whistled. So the mystery was 
disclosed. A white slave from the 
seraglio of this embryo tyrant had flown 
the cage! No wonder she was watched, 
little surprise that she did not care to 
eat. He straightened himself, the hair 
on his round head like porcupine quills. 

**My dear voung lady,” he declaimed, 
in accents paternal, “leave all to me. If 
you do not wish to stay in this place, 
you may rely on me. When I see this 
same young man—he must be a nice 
sprig of royalty !—I propose to tell him 
what I think of him.” Pobloff threw 
out his chest and snorted with pride. 
Again he fancied that he heard sup- 
pressed laughter. He darted glances in 
every direction, but the fall of distant 
waters smote upon his ears like the noc- 
turnal music of Chopin. His companion 
shook with ill-suppressed emotion. It 
was some time before she could speak : 

“Pobloff,” she begged, in her dan- 
gerous contralto, a contralto like the 
medium register of a clarinet; ‘‘Pobloff, 
let me adjure you to be careful. Your 
coming here has caused political disturb- 
ances. The aunt of the prince hates 
music as much as he adores it. She 
is no party to your invitation. So be 
on your guard. Even now there may 


be spies in the shrubbery.” She put 
her hand on his arm. It was too 
much. In an instant, despite her feeble 


struggle, the ardent musician grasped 
the creature that had tantalized him 
since morning, and kissed her half a 
dozen times. His head whirled. Pob- 
loff! Pobloff! a voice cried in his brain 
and only this morning you left your 
Luga, your pretty pigeon, your wife! 
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The girl was dragged away from 
him. In the moonshine he saw the 
grinning Hamet, suspiciously observing 
him. The runaway stood up and 
pressed Pobloff’s hand desperately, ut- 
tering the cry of her forlorn heart: 

“Don’t play in the great hall; don’t 
play in that accursed place. You will 
be asked, but refuse. Make any ex- 
cuse, but do not set foot on its ebon 
floors.” 

He was so confused by the strange- 
ness of this adventure, so confused by 
the admonition of the unknown when 
he saw her white draperies disappear, 
that his jaw fell and his courage wav- 
ered. A moment later two oddly capa- 
risoned soldiers, bearing lights, ap- 
proached, and in the name of Her High- 
ness, invited him make midnight music 
in the Palace of a Thousand Sounds. 


IV. 


Seated before a Steinway grand 
pianoforte, an instrument that must 
have found its way to this far away 
province through the caprice of some 


artistic potentate, Pobloff nervously 
preluded. Notwithstanding the warn- 


ing of the girl, he had allowed himself 
to be convoyed to the great Hall of 
Ebony, and there, quite alone, he sat 
and wondered, waiting for some cue to 
begin. None came. He glanced curi- 
ously about him. For all the signs of 
humanity he might as well have been 
on the heights of Kerb, out among its 
thorny groves, or in its immemorial for- 
ests. So he preluded as he gazed 
around. He could see by the dim light 
of two flambeaus set in gold sconces, 
column after column of inky blackness, 
receding into anterior depths of dark- 
ness. A fringe of light encircled his 
instrument, and beside him was a gal- 
lery, so vast that it became a gulf of the 
infinite at a hundred paces. Now, Pob- 
loff was a brave man. He believed that 
once upon a time he had peered into 
strange crevices of space. So what nov- 
elty could existence hold for him after 
that shuddering experience? Again he 


looked into the tenebrous recesses of 
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the hall. 
ing. 
His fingers went their own way over 
the keyboard. Finally, following some 
latent impulse, they began to shape the 
opening measures of Chopin’s Second 
Ballade, the one of the enigmatic 
tonalities, sometimes called ‘““The Lake 
of the Mermaids.” It began with the 
chanting, childish refrain, a Lithuanian 
fairy-tale of old, and as its naive, 
drowsy, lulling measures—the voices of 
wicked, wooing sirens—sang and sank 
in recurrent rhythms, Pobloff heard— 
this time he was sure—the regular re- 
verberation of distant footsteps. It was 
as if the monotonous beat of the music 
were duplicated in some sounding mir- 
ror, some mirror that magnified hid- 
eously, hideously mimicked the melody. 
Yet, these footfalls murmured as a 
sea-shell. Every phase stood before 
the pianist, exquisitely clear—his brain 
had only once before harbored such 
an exalted mood. There was_ the 
expectation of great things coming to 
pass; dim rumors of an apocalyptic 
future, when the glory that never was 
on sea or land would rend the veil of 
the visible and make clear all that ob- 
scures and darkens. The transfigura- 
tion which informs the soul of one taken 
down in epileptic seizure possessed him. 
Ievery cranny of his being was flooded 
with overmastering light—and the faint 
sound of footsteps, marking sinister 
time to his music, drew closer, closer. 
Shaking off an insane desire to join 
his voice in the immortal choiring of the 
Cherubim, Pobloff dashed into the pas- 
sionate storm-scream of the music, and 
like a pack of phantom bloodhounds 
the footsteps pressed him in the race. 
He played as run men from starving 


He saw nothing, heard noth- 








wolves in Siberian wastes. To stop 
would mean—God! What would it 
mean? These were no mortal steps that 


crowded upon his sonorous trail! His 
fingers flew over the keys as he finished 
the scurrying tempests of tone. Again 
the first swaying refrain, and Pobloff 
heard the invisible multitude of feet 
pause in the night, as if waiting the 
moment the Ballade would cease. He 


shuddered; the surprises and terrors 
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were telling upon his well-seasoned 
nerves. 

Still he sped on, fearing the tremen- 
dous outburst at the close, where Chopin 
throws overboard his soul, and with 
blood-red sails, signals the hellish Wil- 
lis, the Lamias of the lake, to his side. 
Ah, if Pobloff could but thus portion his 
soul as hostage to the infernal host that 
now hemmed him in on all sides! Rid- 
ing over the black and white rocks of 
his keyboard, he felt as if in the clutches 
of an unknown force. He discerned 
death in the distance—death and the 
unknown horror—and was powerless to 
resist. The galloping of the unseen 
feet, horrible, naked flesh, that clattered 
and scraped the earth; the panting, 
hoarse, subdued, of a mighty pack, 
whose thirst for destruction, for re- 
venge, was unslaked; and always the 
same trampling of human feet! Were 
they human? Did not resilient bones 
tell the tale of brutes viler than men? 
The glimmering lights seemed cowed, 
as they sobbed into vacuity, and slowly 
expired. 

Pobloff no longer asked himself what 
it meant ; he was become a maniac, pur- 
sued by deathless devils. He could 
have flown to the-end of the universe in 
this Ballade; but, at last, his heart 
cracking, head bursting, face livid, over- 
taken by the Footsteps of the Missing, 
he smashed both fists upon the keys and 
fell forward despairingly. .. . 

... The gigantic, noseless, negro, 
the Grand Vizier himself, sternly re- 
garded the prince, who stood, torch in 
hand, near the shattered pianoforte, 
The dumb spoke: 

“Let us hope, Exalted Highness, that 
your masquerades and mystifications 
are over forever. To-day’s prankish 
sport may put us to trouble for a satis- 
factory explanation.” He waved his 
hand vaguely in the direction of the 
prostrate composer. . ‘And hasheesh 
sometimes maddens for a_ lifetime!” 
He lightly touched the drugged Pobloff 
with his enormous foot. 

The youthful runaway ashamedly 
held his head down—in reality he 
adored music with all the fullness of his 
cruel, faun-like nature. 




















WHILE THE AUTO WAITS 


By James L. Bliss 


ROMPTLY at the beginning of 
twilight, came again to that quiet 
corner of that quiet, small park 

the girl in gray. She sat upon a bench 
and read a book, for there was yet to 
come a half hour in which print could 
be accomplished. 

To repeat: Her dress was gray, and 
plain enough to mask its impeccancy of 
style and fit. A large-meshed veil im- 
prisoned her turban hat and a face that 
shone through it with a calm and un- 
conscious beauty. She had come there 
at the same hour on the day previous, 
and on the day before that; and there 
was one who knew it. 

The young man who Knew it hov- 
ered near, relying upon burnt sacri- 
fices to the great joss, Luck. His piety 
was rewarded, for, in turning a page, 
her book slipped from her fingers and 
bounded from the bench a full yard 
away. 

The young man pounced upon it with 
instant avidity, returning it to its owner 
with that air that seems to flourish in 
parks and public places—a compound of 
gallantry and hope, tempered with re- 
spect for the policeman on the beat. In 
a pleasant voice, he risked an inconse- 
quent remark upon the weather—that 
introductory topic responsible for so 
much of the world’s unhappiness—and 
stood poised for a moment, awaiting his 
fate. 

The girl looked over him leisurely ; 
at his ordinary, neat dress and his fea- 
tures distinguished by nothing particu- 
lar in the way of expression. 

“You may sit down, if you like,” she 
said, in a full, deliberate contralto. 
“Really, I would like to have you do 








so. The light is too bad for reading. I 
would prefer to talk.” 

The vassal of Luck slid upon the seat 
by her side with complaisance. 

“Do you know,” he said, speaking the 
formula with which park chairmen open 
their meetings, “that you are quite the 
stunningest girl I have seen in a long 
time. I had my eye on you yesterday. 
Didn’t know somebody was bowled over 
by those pretty lamps of yours, did you, 
honeysuckle ?” 

“Whoever you are,” said the girl, in 
icy tones, “you must remember that | 
am a lady. I will excuse the remark you 
have just made because the mistake 
was, doubtless, not an unnatural one— 
in your circle. I asked you to sit down; 
if the invitation must constitute me your 
honeysuckle, consider it withdrawn.” 

“TI earnestly beg your pardon,” 
pleaded the young man. His expression 
of satisfaction had changed to one of 
penitence and humility. “It was my 
fault. You know—I mean, there are 
girls in parks, you know—that is, of 
course, you don’t know, but 

“Abandon the subject, if you please. 
Of course I know. Now, tell me about 
these people passing and crowding, each 
way, along these paths. Where are they 
going? Why do they hurry so? Are 
they happy?” 

The young man had promptly aban- 
doned his air of coquetry. His cue was 
now for a waiting part; he could not 
guess the réle he would be expected 
to play. 

“Tt is interesting to watch them,” he 
replied, postulating her mood. “It is 
the wonderful drama of life. Some are 
going to supper and some to—er—other 
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places. One wonders what their histo- 
ries are.” 


“T do not,” said the girl; “I am not so 
inquisitive. I come here to sit because 
here, only, can I be near the great, com- 
mon, throbbing heart of humanity. My 
part in life is cast where its beats are 
never felt. Can you surmise why I 
spoke to you, Mr. ‘eg 

“Parkenstacker,” supplied the young 
man. Then he looked eager and hope- 
ful. 

“No,” said the girl, holding up a 
slender finger, and smiling slightly. 
“You would recognize it immediately. 
It is impossible to keep one’s name out 
of print. Or even one’s portrait. This 
veil and this hat of my maid furnishes 
me with an incog. You should have 
seen the chauffeur stare at it when he 
thought I did not see. Candidly, there 
are five or six names that belong in the 
holy of holies, and mine, by the accident 
of birth, is one of them. I spoke to you, 
Mr. Stackenpot 4 

“Parkenstacker,” corrected the young 
man, modestly. 

“_-Mr. Parkenstacker, because I 
wanted to talk, for once, with a natural 
man—one unspoiled by the despicable 
gloss of wealth and supposed social su- 
periority. Oh! you do not know how 
weary I am of it—money, money, 
money! And of the men who surround 
me, dancing like little marionettes all 
cut by the same pattern. I am sick of 
pleasure, of jewels, of travel, of so- 
ciety, of luxuries of all kinds.” 

“T always had an idea,” ventured the 
young man, hesitatingly, “that money 
must be a pretty good thing.” 

“A competence is to be desired. But 
when you have so many _ millions 
that !? She concluded the sen- 
tence with a gesture of despair. “It is 
the monotony of it,” she continued, 
“that palls. Drives, dinners, theatres, 
balls, suppers, with the gilding of su- 
perfluous wealth over it all. Sometimes 
the very tinkle of the ice in my cham- 
pagne glass nearly drives me mad.” 

Mr. Parkenstacker looked ingenu- 
ously interested. 

“T have always loved,” he said, “to 
read and hear about the ways of 
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wealthy and fashionable folks. I sup- 
pose I am a bit of a snob. But I like to 
have my information accurate. Now, I 
had formed the opinion that champagne 
is cooled in the bottle, and not by pla- 
cing ice in the glass.” 

The girl gave a musical laugh of 
genuine amusement. 

“You should know,” she explained, in 
an indulgent tone, “that we of the non- 
useful class depend for our amusement 
upon departure from precedent. Just 
now it is a fad to put ice in champagne. 
The idea originated with a visiting 
Prince of Tartary while dining at the 
Waldorf. It will soon give way to some 
other whim. Just as at a dinner party 
this week on Madison Avenue a green 
kid glove was laid by the plate of each 
guest to be put on and used‘ while eat- 
ing olives.” 

“IT see,” admitted the young man, 
humbly. “These special diversions of 
the inner circle do not become familiar 
to the common public.” 

“Sometimes,” continued the girl, 
acknowledging his confession of error 
by a slight bow, “I have thought that if 
I ever should love a man it would be 
one of lowly station. One who is a 
worker and not a drone. But, doubtless, 
the claims of caste and wealth will 
prove stronger than my inclination. Just 
now I am besieged by two. One is a 
Grand Duke of a German principality. 
I think he has, or has had, a wife, 
somewhere, driven mad by his intem- 
perance and cruelty. The other is an 
English Marquis, so cold and mercen- 
ary that I even prefer the diabolism of 
the Duke. What is it that impels me to 
tell you these things, Mr. Packen- 
starker ?” 

“‘Parkenstacker,” breathed the young 
man. “Indeed, you cannot know how 
much I appreciate your confidences.” 

The girl contemplated him with the 
calm, impersonal regard that befitted 
the difference in their stations. 

“What is your line of business, Mr. 
Parkenstacker?” she asked. 

“A very humble one. But I hope to 


rise in the world. Were you really in 
earnest when you said that you could 
love a man of lowly position?” 
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“Indeed I was. But I said ‘might’. 
There is the Grand Duke and the Mar- 
quis, you know. Yes; no calling could 
be too humble were the man what I 
would wish him to be.” 

“I work,” declared Mr. 
stacker, “in a restaurant.” 

The girl shrank slightly. 

“Not as a waiter?” she said, a little 
imploringly. “Labor is noble, but—per- 
sonal attendance, you know—valets 
and——”’ 

“T am not a waiter. I am cashier in”— 
on the street they faced that bounded 
the opposite side of the park was the 
brilliant electric sign “RESTAU- 
RANT”—“I am cashier in that restau- 
rant you see there.” 

The girl consulted a tiny watch set 
in a bracelet of rich design upon her 
left wrist, and rose, hurriedly. She 
thrust her book into a glittering reticule 
suspended from her waist, for which, 
however, the book was too large. 

“Why are vou not at work?” she 
asked. 

“T am on the night turn,” said the 
young man; “it is yet an hour before 
my period begins. May I not hope to 
see you again?” 

“T do not know. Perhaps—but the 
whim may not seize me again. I must 
go quickly now. There is a dinner, and 
a box at the play—and, oh! the same 
old round. Perhaps you noticed an 
automobile at the upper corner of the 
park as you came. One with a white 
body.” 

“And red running gear?’ asked the 
young man, knitting his brows reflect- 
ively. 

“Yes. I always come in that. Pierre 
waits for me there. He supposes me 
to be shopping in the department store 
across the square. Conceive of the 
bondage of the life wherein we must 
deceive even our chauffeurs. Good- 
night.” 

“But it is dark now,” said Mr. Park- 
enstacker, “‘and the park is full of rude 
men. May I not walk ag 

“If you have the slightest regard for 
my wishes,” said the girl, firmly, “you 
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will remain at this bench for ten min- 
utes after I have left. I do not mean to 
accuse you, but you are probably aware 
that autos generally bear the monogram 
of their owner. Again, good-night.” 

Swift and stately she moved away 
through the dusk. The young man 
watched her graceful form as_ she 
reached the pavement at the park’s 
edge, and turned up along it toward the 
corner where stood the automobile. 
Then he treacherously and unhesitat- 
ingly began to dodge and skim among 
the park trees and shrubbery in a course 
parallel to her route, keeping her well 
in sight. 

When she reached the corner she 
turned her head to glance at the motor 
car, and then passed it, continuing on 
across the street. Sheltered behind a 
convenient standing cab, the young man 
followed her movements closely with 
his eyes. Passing down the sidewalk of 
the street opposite the park, she entered 
the restaurant with the blazing sign. 
The place was one of those frankly 
glaring establishments, all white paint 
and glass, where one may dine cheaply 
and conspicuously. The girl penetrated 
the restaurant to some retreat at its rear, 
whence she quickly emerged without 
her hat and veil. 

The cashier’s desk was well to the 
front. A red-haired girl on the stool 
climbed down, glancing pointedly at 
the clock as she did so. The girl in 
gray mounted in her place. 

The young man thrust his hands into 
his pockets and walked slowly back 
along the sidewalk. At the corner his 
foot struck a small, paper-covered vol- 
ume lying there, sending it sliding to 
the edge of the turf. By its picturesque 
cover he recognized it as the book the 
girl had been reading. He picked it up 
carelessly, and saw that its title was 
“New Arabian Nights,” the author 
being of the name of Stevenson. He 
dropped it again upon the grass, and 
lounged, irresolute, for a minute. Then 
he stepped into the automobile, reclined 
upon the cushions, and said two words 
to the chauffeur : 

“Club, Henri.” 
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By Agnes Meer 


A‘ a summer resort in France, a 
German baron was taking a prof- 
itable vacation for learning lan- 
guages, when he was spotted by the 
alert eye of an English mother of four 
daughters, withering on the parent 
stem. She was a magnificent wreck of 
gentility, and her daughters were 
gauntly striding about both sides of 
the thirty mark. That she wished to 
marry them off was apparent and un- 
concealed. 

The German baron, very “fluffy” as 
to brains, but nicely polite, met the 
ladies, and talked gaily with the young- 
est. At once there seemed to be a coun- 
cil of war, a determination to concen- 
trate the strength of the army, for, 
from that day, the older sisters wore the 
shabbiest of gowns, without accessories ; 
no floating bits of tulle, no flattery of 
ribbons, no fresh gloves, were theirs; 
but, “my sister, who seems to have quite 
taken the fancy of the baron,” displayed 
as many pretty fripperies as though a 
fairy godmother had showered her. 
The older sisters kept out of the way, 
shut themselves up in their rooms, poor 
things, and fashioned becoming trifles 
for the youngest, and mamma played 
as neatly as a champion at a game of 
draughts. 

It was an anxious, nervous game, 
with necessity compelling, for the pen- 
sion of a dead officer was never calcu- 
lated to supply five women with the 
surroundings of gentilty. All went well, 
however, the fluffy baron and the 


youngest daughter were innocently to- 
gether most of the day; but, all at 
once, the baron moved to another hotel. 
Could the valiant band afford to let the 
vagaries of their quarry spoil the hunt? 


Indeed, no; within a few hours the 
mother was looking at rooms at the 
Hotel de Ville, and saying good-by to 
the landlord of the Hotel de la Mer. 
Terms were not quite so good—but the 
elder sisters took attic rooms. The 
chase went on, humorous, pathetic, 
when, all at once, the Teutonic butterfly 
—whose most serious thought in life 
could not have been more than an inch 
in length—took himself off to Aix, 
where, presently, the mother and her 
youngest followed him. 

This fierce pursuer is the match- 
maker as she is popularly apprehended ; 
a woman full of the guile of middle life, 
hard with the assurance given by con- 
flict, and one whose delight is to lead 
about by the halter the unresisting 
maids, whose good points she is always 
making conspicuous before marriage- 
able young men. But the real thing is 
quite a different individual. It were 
well for the real artist in matchmaking 
if she had turned upon her the inquisi- 
torial eye of latter-day cleverness. 

At once the old conception becomes 
a thing of straw, not even as solid a 
reality as Kipling’s lady, “a rag, a bone, 
a hank o’ hair.”” She simply does not 
exist in the form and with the manners 
once attributed to her. If you have 
ever seen a matchmaker, then she 
wasn’t one at all; that snark was a boo- 
jum, for the real matchmaker is unde- 
tectable. 

Thackeray makes of Lady Kew an 
unscrupulous and unlovely  match- 
maker between her grandchildren, Ethel 
Newcome and Lord Kew, but the 
reader’s heart of romance is made to 
hunger for the penniless Clive to return 
from Rome, seize his Ethel, and snap 














his fingers in the face of expediency. 
That is what Thackeray wants his 
readers to desire—yet the heart of the 
worldly-wise parent within him makes 
him speak thus, referring to that same 
possible union of Clive and Ethel: 
“Many a young couple of spendthrifts 
get through their capital of passion in 
the first twelve months, and have no 
love left for the daily demands of after 
life. Oh, me! for the day when the 
bank account is closed and the cupboard 
is empty, and the firm of Damon and 
Phillis insolvent !”’ 

“Why have matchmakers at all?’ is 
the question of the Young Man, who is 
the natural enemy of the lady. Can't a 
man find the girl he likes best, and 
straightway marry her, without inter- 
ference? Yes, indeed, he can, and he 
does, and therein lies much matter for 
trouble. It is to prevent this very thing, 
in certain instances, that the match- 
maker exists. For there are two sides 
to the bargain; this Young Man may 
easily flit about among the maidens, and 
choose for himself the most desirable. 
That is charming from his point of 
view, for who could ask for more than 
the best, especially if the best is to be 
had merely for the asking? 

3ut the calm, judicial eye of the 
matchmaker says, What of the 
Maiden? She has had no chance to 
look over the world, and find its brav- 
est, kindest knight, of unquestionable 
family and neat prospects, and this first 
one to say to her, “I choose you,” may 
bring absolutely nothing to the partner- 
ship except his strong conviction that 
this lady is the syperior of all others. 
As girls are notoriously susceptible to 
the softening influence of a man’s “I 
love you,” who is to look out for the 
Maiden at the critical time, when the 
Ineligible or the Detrimental is besie- 
ging? The matchmaker; she alone 
stands between Fate and the innocent. 

One day Doris unbraids her long 
queue of hair, and piles its shining 
masses on her young head, calls in a 
seamstress who puts trains to her 
gowns, and pouff! there is a young lady 
in the family. What shall be done with 
her? She is not a girl with a marked 
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talent for the arts, nor has she a voice 
to which she must devote her life. She 
is simply a well-educated, dainty, im- 
pulsive and delicious bit of young 
womanhood, with strong social and do- 
mestic instincts, the kind that has been 
adored for ages as the deity of home. 
What shall be done with her? The 
American Father would growl savagely 
at the suggestion that anything ought 
to be done. -It is well enough when the 
house holds an animated sunbeam; 
there seems no reason for disturbing so 
agreeable a condition. 

But justice to the girl demands ac- 
tion. It is likely that a girl of this type 
finds a happier, fuller life in marriage. 
Then why not help her to make this 
marriage? That is where the hypocrisy 
of social life comes in. A big bugaboo 
exists in the form of false modesty. 
We all desire our sisters and daughters 
to marry well, and yet it is a crime 
against them, and against society, to aid 
them in the matter. Is it not childish 
and inconsistent, besides being the rank- 
est hypocrisy, to argue thus? 

Here is the plain truth: It is likely 
the girl will marry—most of the world 
does—and it is only just to help her to 
a choice which seems void of most 
flagrant objections. 

Sentiment is to blame, if we regard 
this as benighted. We are a sentimen- 
tal people (Amen and Selah!), and are 
all the warmer patriots and better citi- 
zens for it, but sentiment has gone 
astray in this matter. 

“What! Would you smother love 
and romance, and choose your partner 
in cold blood!” Never! Far be it from 
one who has a lifelong affection for 
true sentiment to decry its value. I 
would have all marriages for love, and 
I would lead every lover through a 
maze of thrilling, trembling romance. 
But it should be the real thing, never 
mere dallying of sentimentality on one 
side, with pale acquiescence on the 
other. Every lover should be a true- 
love, and none should ‘ove in vain, for 
there would be no “obstacles,” as fate 
and the novels know them. In the ideal 
state of things, only those who might 
mate should be thrown together, and 
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so would there be an end of anguished 
lovers torn from each other’s arms by 
hard expediency. 

An English woman of eighty years 
ago wrote that she considered the loss 
and recovery of the heart to be to the 
mind what the whooping cough or 
measles is to the body, a necessary dis- 
order to be gone through, after which 
comes maturity and health. Perhaps 
she is right, even after the lapse of the 
greater part of a century. But an 
American writer of the same period 
(Mrs. Farrar), is deeply grieved at her 
suggestion, and thus comments in her 
book, “The Young Lady’s Friend”: 
“Tt is desirable that girls should under- 
stand the first symptoms of the disor- 
der (love), and take early and vigorous 
measures to stop its dangerous course. 
If you never allowed yourself to think 
of gentlemen in the light of lovers or 
husbands until you were asked to do so, 
you would escape much suffering.” 
This is, indeed, so sweetly simple a rec- 
ipe for avoiding a broken heart that 
the wonder is that love tragedies ever 
occur. How much good Mrs. Farrar 
might have done Iseult or Paola, had 
she but lived and written before them. 
With such discretion in the young, the 
matchmaker would lose half her re- 
sponsibilities. 

Who is it will take charge of Doris, 
with her clear young eyes and dancing 
feet, and see that true love and true 
married love fall to her portion? 

Any one gan marry. If this assertion 
is doubted, the doubter has but to look 
about at the nearest group of men and 
women, and there discover beings of far 
greater unattractiveness than any single 
folk of his acquaintance. Marriage is 
no especial distinction, as certain con- 
tented brides are wont to think. It is 
altogether a common event in the 
human family, however infrequent it 
may be with each individual. And it is 
this proneness of the human family to 
mate that nerves the matchmaker to 
action—this, and the awful harvest of 
divorces and separations accruing from 
mismating. 

There is a loftiness and spirituality of 
sentiment in our American method of 
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selecting a mate. It savors of the 
eagle’s freedom, and of his nearness to 
heaven. It casts aside all material con- 
siderations, and contemplates True Love 
only. It presupposes the rushing to- 
gether—unhindered by sordid consid- 
erations of fitness—of two harmonious 
souls. And the love the gods dreamed 
of, experimented with most shockingly, 
but never knew, is to be the divine pos- 
session of the blind pair. 

3ut does the matchmaker scoff at 
true love? She reverences it as an aco- 
lyte the Host. And that is why she is 
willing to do and dare that her child 
may stand in its golden light, not for 
a week and a day, but for her en- 
tire life. 

The American method is charming in 
theory, a sort of open rose garden, 
wherein every swain and maid may dis- 
port themselves in bliss, and play at 
First Man and First Woman. It makes 
material for poets and for novelists; 
but, alas, it makes material, too, for 
lawyers’ fees. Youth seeks youth as 
naturally as water seeks its level, and 
as unthinkingly. It is the part of ma- 
ture man to arrange that the seeking 
arrive at some profit. They are frank 
about it in Japan (they are too clever 
to copy our faults), and the nakoda ar- 
ranges marriages with professional can- 
dor. The ways of France drive Cupid, 
sniveling, into a corner, from which he 
emerges later, to take revenge on those 
whom matrimony binds. These meth- 
ods do not appeal to the sentiment hid 
within American bosoms. But the gen- 
tle matchmaker surely might give so- 
ciety what it needs, .if society would 
only be just in its estimate of her, and 
in appreciation of her missionary work. 

On a vacation in France a young 
bachelor friend of mine, a gentle, hu- 
morous fellow, chivalrous and kind, 
caught the mischievous eye of a little 
French girl. It was most agreeable to 
listen to her songs, which she sang with 
phenomenal delicacy of feeling, and it 
was infinitely amusing to learn French 
verbs while acting them with her. 


Above all, it was entertaining to see her 
blushes when, in his linguistic igno- 
rance, he commenced to tutoyer. “Hast 

















thou then known me always?’ she 
would ask, with pretty intonation. 
These things were very well for a sum- 
mer’s day, but the sage mother of this 
dainty girl of seventeen, learned that 
the voung American had a high position 
at home, that he was rich. And so, after 
the manner of her class, she approached 
my young friend, and told him that she 
had observed his preference for her 
daughter, and that she would be pleased 
to make an arrangement of marriage 
between them. Poor chap! he would 
have sacrificed his life to honor, but a 
kind deliverer told him such overtures 
were frequently dismissed without of- 
fense. So he took the next steamer 
home, there to be unsuspectingly led to 
a choice of a noble girl, through the 
offices of the carefully disguised Ameri- 
can matchmaker—and lived happy ever 
after. 

A chance in life appears to be the one 
thing for which we cry in this stren- 
uous age. Both boys and girls dream 
dreams, or, at least, take for granted 
that the future is full of realization. 
Both want a chance to attain. The boy 
finds it in the wider world into which 
he enters when school or college are 
over. Possibly, success is delayed, or 
does not attend the first essay. Then he 
shakes up the dice, and has another 
throw, and so on, always bettering him- 
self, or having a chance to do so, noth- 
ing being permanent, unless he wishes 
it to be. Through business he wins suc- 
cess, or, at least, builds his life. 

But, see, alas! how chances go with a 
girl. The vulgar, deplorable truth is 
that a girl has but one chance in life, 
and that is matrimony. On her choice 
of a husband depends her entire future, 
her whole adult life. If he is poor, she 
renounces comfort forever; if he is cul- 
tivated and companionable, she is guar- 
anteed a happy fireside; if he is delicate, 
she becomes a nurse; if he is high in 
position, she is assured of public con- 
sideration; if he is rich—but we talk 
too much of dollars nowadays. What- 
ever the husband is, he sets the keynote 
for the marriage music, and from this 
there is no appeal. 

“I beg you find a suitable young man 
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for my niece to marry,” beseeched a 
lady of a social leader. “Look what I 
have done for my own child!” ex- 
claimed the woman of fashion, and in 
truth, she had done nothing, for the 
girl had married an amiable nonentity, 
who had established himself in a life of 
ease and elegance in the home of his 
wife’s mother. “And the worst of it is, 
I might have helped it if I hadn’t been 
so blind!” declared the exasperated 
lady. 

Imbued with lofty ideals, knowing 
nothing of the longing for peace and 
expensive comforts that assails middle- 
life, the high-minded young person, of 
either sex, thinks only of running pell- 
mell to the altar, as a gateway to thie 
rose garden. And thus the maid is rid 
of the only chance she had, and must 
bide by a settled fate, chosen at a time 
of life when wisdom is but a dormant 
bulb. 

Matchmaker to the rescue! Lead 
and guide this dainty maid, so that she 
put her hand in that of a brave, young 
chap, who has some reasonable pros- 
pects of protecting her from the avoid- 
able ills of life. 

It is no easy matter to guide a girl 
in the way she should go matrimonially. 
She is but a Psyche just emerged, trem- 
bling on the edge of things. The one 
thing apparent is her utter loveliness, 
and this is seen by Detrimentals as 
quickly as by Eligibles, and the former 
are by far the more aggressive in pur- 
suit. The work of a diplomat becomes 
primer-reading in comparison to the in- 
tricacies of keeping a fascinating ne’er- 
do-weel from charming the young 
heart, ready to unfold at the first time 
of asking. Ah, but it’s a distasteful 
task, to watch for symptoms of tender 
secrets, and then, on finding them, to in- 
terpose and thwart and frustrate love’s 
young dream. Of the voung man of sen- 
sitive responsiveness, of delicate humor 
and appealing gentleness, who  ob- 
viously adores, it is no fun to insinuate 
things behind his slender back, for 
you've more than half a liking for him. 
But he is falling in love with the 
daughter, and he would never do—the 
poor fellow has half a lung, and no 
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purse at all. So there must the match- 
maker ply her business with all tact and 
tenderness, divert the maid from her 
sighing, rosy dreams—and draw to her, 
without obviousness, some _ suitable 
young man whose love would, at least, 
not be a catastrophe. Believe me, there 
is no joy in this to the matchmaker. 
Following her own inclinations, she 
would much prefer the Detrimental, 
with lack of lungs and gold. But fancy 
her daughter sacrificed to invalidism 
and poverty, from which there was no 
release! 

No, the men who cannot promise well 
for the future in temperament, body 
and estate, must be discouraged, in spite 
of the softening of the heart toward 
them, and others must be found, and 
their ways made easy. And, all the 
time, no one in the drama must guess 
that they are but marionettes, with the 
matchmaker as deus ex machina. 

Poor matchmaker, hers is not an 
easy part to play. She must abandon 
the companions of her own age, the 
quiet dignity of her own evening fire- 
side, and make merry with the inde- 
iatigable young, and all the time be re- 
garded by them as a bore, or a piece 
of necessary furniture. She must make 
herself charming to callow youths, use 
her powers of fascination on those who 
do not attract her, must hear her bril- 
liant wit fall flat, because of the stu- 
pidity of the audience, and all this with- 
out cynical reflections. At dinner, she 
may not entertain reasonable people, 
with acute appreciation of bonmots, a 
fine palate for sauces, and an expensive 
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taste for vintages. No, she must lay 
her pearls of mind and table before the 
immaturity which cannot appreciate, 
and sit, an ugly duck, among all the 
peeping chicks. It matters not, too, if 
her nature be frank; she is obliged to 
dissemble to manage people, a detest- 
able occupation, and to juggle eternally, 
while actually spying upon the heart of 
a girl, that sacred region which an angel 
might well approach with down-dropt 
lids. 

This, then, is the matchmaker as 
she really is, the woman of high cour- 
age and noble purpose. To make her 
character—take from doves and ser- 
pents their gentleness and wisdom, from 
Cornelia her maternal dignity, and com- 
bine these with the charm and fascina- 
tion of the American woman who is ever 
young at heart. I forgot the martyrs— 
their selflessness must be added, too, 
and the capacity for sacrifice as shown 
in the Bible pictures where Abraham 
raises the knife to part with what his 
heart loved dearest. 

Here she is. I drag her shamefaced 
before you. She blushes like a girl at 
discovery, yet the defiant fire of the 
hero is in her eye. She is ready to do, 
dare, suffer, for her loved cause; but 
exposure is the one fact impossible to 
face. Because she is ashamed? Be- 
cause society ridicules her? No, indeed. 
She is brave to endure all martyrdoms. 
Why, then? Because, being found out 





would ruin all her plans, destroy her 
ends, and would lose the game for the 
beloved child, for whose good she will 
lay down more than life. 

















KINSHIP 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


AM the voice of the voiceless, 
Through me the dumb shall speak, 

Till the deaf world’s ear be made to hear, 

The wrongs of the wordless weak. 
From street, from cage and from kennel, 

From stable and zoo, the wail 
Of my tortured kin proclaims the sin 

Of the mighty against the frail. 


Oh shame on the praying Churchman 
With his unstalled steed at the door, 
Where the winters beat with snow and sleet 
Or the summer sun-rays pour; 
And shame on the mothers of mortals 
Who have not stooped to teach 
Of the sorrow that lies in dear, dumb eyes— 
The sorrow that has no speech. 


The same Force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned Man, the King. 
The God of the Whole, gave a spark of soul 

To furred and to feathered thing. 
And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight 
And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right. 





THE CASE OF PRIVATE RAFFERTY 


By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss 


Author of ‘Mistress Hetty,” ‘For a Maiden Brave,” Etc., Ete. 


E turned and looked after the tall 
figure of the white-haired man 
with whom he had just shaken 

hands. 

“Did you mark him well?” asked my 
friend, as he indicated the stranger who 
was working his way outward from the 
maze of tables. 

“Yes. Army officer?” 

“He’s my old bunkie.” 

“Fine-looking man;* handsome, in 
fact. The contrast of white hair and 
black mustache is effective. Does he 
rank you?” 

My friend leaned back in his chair 
and laughed softly; then he became se- 
rious, drank off his coffee, and said: 

“That man is yet in the ranks from 
which you know I lifted myself. As 
privates, and before, we were much to- 
gether, and I learned to love him for 
possessing qualities that are more gen- 
erally apparent now than they were in 
those old days. He is the color-ser- 
geant of the Eighth United States In- 
fantry, and his name is Rafferty. Not 
an ordinary man, by any means. He is 
yet active and useful, while I am retired 
and useless. Let me tell you a strange 
story.” 

And he did. A story without parallel, 
and which I set down here almost as he 
gave it. 


“Tt was at the small post of Yuma, 
in Southern Arizona, away back in 1882, 
You see I am getting old. As a mili- 
tary post Yuma is abandoned now, 
thank God! for it is a trifle worse than 
Sheol, as in hell a man is supposed to 
be done up at once, while in Yuma the 
process is the same, but slower. There 
was no true military life there; there 


couldn’t be; it’s too hot. Nothing in 
the way of drills and formal guard 
mounts in the style you have probably 
seen, and we had but one sentinel, and 
he was only to keep the boys from leav- 
ing for the town too fast. 

“T was a private then, but my ap- 
plication for examination for a commis- 
sion had been indorsed by the colonel, 
but it had been lying so long in Wash- 
ington without action having been taken 
that I was getting discouraged. 

“We were only about thirty-five men 
on post, and we had little to do but keep 
in the shade and look at the blazing 
parade, while wishing we were any- 
where else on the broad earth. It is 
difficult to say why we were there at all, 
for the Yuma Indians had become 
harmless, and the climate was something 
horrible. It never rains there, and the 
heat is beyond my telling. I say it never 
rains; I mean in summer; in winter it 
does worse. Then it comes in water- 
falls, cloudbursts, and scores the land, 
washing away all that is movable. 
The bed of the Colorado was usually 
dry, but I have seen it turn into a rag- 
ing stream in a jiffy; a stream that 
would float a battleship; ay, and tear it 
from anchorage and wreck it. It is de- 
cently cool in midwinter, but in sum- 
mer—why, if a man should leave his 
piece in the sun for ten minutes it 
would take the skin from his hand if 
he laid hold of the barrel. You may 
guess what the days were like. 

“Well, it was in July, and I was 
doing duty as orderly outside the ad- 
jutant’s ofhce. The commanding of- 


ficer was a young lieutenant with more 
sense than years of service, as I will 
show you. 


He 


He’s a major now. 














was the only commissioned officer at the 
post, excepting. the doctor, and you 
know the latter, being a staff officer, 
cannot give orders; he may only trans- 
mit the commands of an officer of the 
line. 

“T well remember that morning. The 
sun was so hot that one could have 
thrown a raw egg over the adobe and it 
would have come down cooked on the 
other side, and I was drawn close under 
the ramada, which is the porch, in or- 
der to keep from blistering. There is 
little else to fear, for, strange as it may 
seem, no one is ever sunstruck out 
there. I remember that the lieutenant 
was sitting with his feet on the table 
smoking his everlasting cigarettes, and 
with as little on him as decency permits. 
Everything was so quiet that one might 
have heard the roof of the adobe crackle 
under the heat of the terrible sun, and 
presently I saw the doctor crawling 
over the parade. I saluted as he passed 
me, and, going into the office, he spoke 
to the lieutenant. 1 could hear every 
word as plainly as though in the room, 
for the doors and windows are never 
shut. 

“Private Rafferty has come out of 
his drunk at last,’ said the doctor. ‘He 
is a total wreck, and only just escaped 
the blue monkeys. His next spree will 
wind him up, but it is bound to come— 
it is bound to come. And it is a great 
pity, for otherwise he is a fine man.’ 

‘“**Not a finer man in the service, doc- 
tor,’ said the lieutenant. ‘He might 
have been a non-commissioned officer 
long ago. Is there no cure for him?’ 

““T have never known a case of con- 
firmed alcoholic thirst being radically 
cured,’ returned the doctor. ‘Rafferty 
has plenty of will, but more than will is 
needed. The guardhouse has no ter- 
rors for him; a fear of punishment 
doesn't restrain him, and medicine has 
no effect. What is left?’ 

“Did you ever try psychology on any 
of your cases?’ asked the lieutenant. 

“The doctor laughed. 

“Don’t try to mix psychology and 
cold facts; it won’t work. Besides, I’m 
a materialist.’ 

Possibly it won’t work,’ said the 


see 
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lieutenant, throwing his cigarette out 
of the window; ‘but I hate to see a man 
like Rafferty going to the devil, or 
worse—across lots. A shock might fix 
him when everything else failed. The 
man is no common one. He has innate 
refinement and a heap of sense when 
sober. He’s worth an _ experiment. 
Can he leave the hospital ?’ 

“*He can wall, but he’s very shaky 
and unfit for duty,’ said the doctor. 

“*T guess he’s fit for what I want of 
him. Orderly!’ 

“ *Yes, sir,’ I said, as I stepped in and 
saluted. 

“The lieutenant barely looked at me. 

““T believe Private Rafferty is some- 
thing of a chum of yours,’ said he. 

‘““*T think a great deal of him, sir.’ 

““Do you know where he got his 
whiskey ?’ 

“No, sir. I only know he was very 
drunk yesterday, and was taken to the 
hospital.’ 

“*VYou heard my conversation with 
the doctor ?” 

“Tes, af, 

“ ‘Be careful not to repeat it. Go and 
bring Rafferty here, my man.’ 

“Well, sir, I was a bit puzzled at this, 
and more downhearted than I cared to 
own. I knew that Rafferty’s one weak- 
ness was liquor, and that he had been 
in bad case the day before. He was a 
carpenter, and one that knew the manual 
of his trade as I knew the manual of 
arms, and he was of a sound old Irish 
family—really a gentleman’s son, but 
whiskey had ruined his business as a 
contractor, and there had been nothing 
left but to crawl home or join the army. 

“In my own worthless days I had 
known him well, and to know him was 
to love him. Many a time I tried to 
hold him down to drinking like a civi- 
lized being, but it was hopeless. Sober 
or not, when the fit was on him he was 
past all restraint, and the sight of even 
an empty bottle would make his mouth 
water until he drooled like an infant. 
He would fight his thirst, almost going 
insane with desire, and when he had 
his first drink he acted like a wild man 
if I interfered. No one knew his dis- 
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ease better than himself. When he was 
sober I would back him against any 
woman in the land for tenderness, or 
against any man in the land for self- 
sacrifice, liberality, and sound sense. 

“I knew the lieutenant was up to 
something and feared that the shock he 
had in for Rafferty would end in public 
disgrace and dishonorable discharge 
from the service. Although young at 
the business, the officer was not a man 
to be jollied or played with; one look 
into his eye told me that. 

“Now Rafferty and I had joined to- 
gether, and were known as chums. In- 
deed, he had little to say to any one else 
save in the line of duty, but when I 
passed the word for him that morning 
he came out more stricken than I had 
ever seen him and with nothing to say 
tome. I saw that the doctor was right; 
my friend was on his last legs. Mind- 
ing me of the lieutenant’s instructions, 
I dropped no hint of what I feared was 
in store, and when we came to the ad- 
jutant’s office the officer was alone. He 
gave Terence a black look as I led him 
in, then told me to return to my duty 
outside. However, there were the win- 
dows. 

“‘Private Rafferty,’ said he, 
have been drunk again.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said poor Terence, his 
spirit dead. 

“It’s close to being your last, my 
man,’ said the lieutenant, speaking so- 
berly. 

“‘T hope to God it is, sir.’ 

“*T know it is. And you are a very 
good carpenter, I hear,’ continued the 
lieutenant, speaking as though he was 
but just acquainted with the fact. 

ae ce Sy 

“And you can do fine cabinet work ?” 
asked the officer, eying him hard. 

“ *Yes, sir,’ answered Terence, lifting 
his head and looking puzzled. 

“*As post carpenter you have the key 
to the shop; have you not?’ 

“ *Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, sir,’ said the officer, standing 
up and speaking with sudden severity, 
‘you will never be fit for post dutyagain, 
and I cannot have you idling about or 


‘you 
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getting intoxicated and setting my men 
a bad example. Go straight from here 
to the shop; measure yourself and make 
yourself a coffin—a coffin! Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Poor Terence fairly quivered; he 
had been shaky before, and though he 
looked up with eyes opening wide he 
couldn’t make a sound. The officer 
continued : 

“You will soon need it, and | cannot 
spare a man to do it for you. Make it 
tight and comfortable, my man, and fix 
it up to suit yourself, for it is soon to 
be your last home—your home for all 
eternity. The doctor tells me you can- 
not outlive another drunk, and that is 
plain even to me. That is all. Now 


0.” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t know which was 
nearer fainting, Terence or I. Rafferty 
stood looking around in a dazed fashion 
for a moment, his body shaking as 
though he had seen a ghost. Of a sud- 
den he seemed to shrink to half his 
height and he sneaked toward the door 
with his knees absolutely knocking to- 
gether. As he was about to step down 
he turned and smiled foolishly at the of- 
ficer who stood scowling at him. 

“Did you mean that, sir?’ he asked, 
scratching his head. 

“*You heard my orders,’ returned the 
lieutenant, like a shot. ‘Report to me 
when you have finished the work, and I 
will inspect it and see how it fits you. 
You may also make a regulation head- 
board and stencil on it: ‘Sacred to the 
Memory of Private Terence Rafferty, 
Eighth Infantry, U. S. A. and leave 
the death date blank. I will attend to 
that. Go ahead.’ 

“There was absolutely nothing to be 
said in return. Definite orders had 
been given which had to be obeyed, and 
Rafferty knew it. I never saw such a 
face on a living man as his when he 
came out into the sunlight. He ignored 
me entirely and staggered over the pa- 
rade like one stricken blind, but when 
he came to the adobe shop he unlocked 
the door and went in. 

“But he made that coffin. He had to. 
There was no way out of it. When it 
was finished—it took him two days—he 


























reported and the officer inspected it, 
found it all right as to workmanship, 
and made Rafferty lie down in it to see 


that he had obeyed orders. When Ter- 
ence came out his face was like white- 
wash. By this time he had pulled himself 
together a bit, and though there was 
much talk about the matter in barracks, 
not a man dared devil Rafferty about the 
thing, and had an one said ‘coffin’ to 
him, I think it would have meant mur- 
der. Even I kept my mouth closed, 
and Terence never referred to what he 
had been through, though he knew I 
had heard his orders. Once I was upon 
the point of telling him what I thought 
the lieutenant had been up to, but, 
wisely enough, I held my tongue. For 
the end had not yet come, and little I 
knew what the future held for us both. 

“But there in the shop stood the cof- 
fin on end, as fine a piece of woodwork 
as could be put together. By its side 
lay the headboard, and terribly sug- 
gestive it must have been to Terence 
with the date of death still blank. It 
was like an unanswered riddle, and one 
he would never solve to his own satis- 
faction. Day after day he worked in 
the shop with those things in sight, pre- 
tending not to see them. The day after 
day went into week after week, and the 
weeks into months, and again Terence 
was the same soft-hearted, clear-headed 
man he had been at his best. I be- 
gan to think that the lieutenant’s strat- 
egy had borne fruit, and once I heard 
the doctor joking the officer on his psy- 
chological cure of a drunkard; but the 
lieutenant did not laugh; he was not of 
that kidney. 

“Not a drop had Terence tasted for 
five months, though I had never known 
him to remain sober for so long. Even 
then he did not fall, though I began to 
see a change coming over him, a change 
that caused him to act a little different 
even to me. He had a way of getting 
by himself and walking up and down as 
though uneasy, and it soon became plain 
to me that he was trying to fight an ap- 
proaching drinking fit. It crept upon 
him gradually, and I cannot tell you the 
pain it gave me to know this, to watch 
him and to see him suffer. 
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“I thought I saw the inevitable end, 
for as sure as Terence let himself go, 
just so sure would the headboard be 
filled out and stand over his grave. So 
the days went on, he growing worse and 
worse, morose and uncompanionable, 
until it became impossible for me to 
stand by and let my old friend go down 
without a word. I went to him at last. 
He was walking up and down behind 
the barracks like a crazy sentinel who 
was trying to be at both ends of his 
beat at the same time. He was sweat- 
ing like a Yuma squaw, and his black 
hair hung about his eyes, giving him a 
wild appearance. 

“*What’s the matter, old man?’ said 
I, going up in an off-hand way. 

“ “Matter enough!’ he snapped out, as 
though desperate. Then he softened 
and said: ‘Don’t mind me, Tom; I’m 
not myself.’ 

“T linked my arm in his and walked 
a few paces with him, but he suddenly 
stopped and pulled away. 

“God almighty!’ he shouted, flinging 
the words at me. ‘Can’t you see what’s 
the matter? ’Tis the old thing again! 
’Tis that cursed demon! ’Tis hell—hell 
and worse. I have a fire here that the 
Colorado couldn’t cool, and there is but 
one thing that will.’ And he struck 
himself on the chest with a force fit to 
stave it in. 

“I tried to reason with him, but I 
might as well have tried to coax a coy- 
ote into talking Latin. It only made 
matters worse, and so I left him, but I 
felt as a man might when he hears his 
own brother condemned to death. 

“However, he appeared easier that 
night, and took me aside. 

“*Never mind me, Tom,’ he said. 
‘T’ll never disgrace you again, but don’t 


-you see that I have got to fight the 


damned thing alone, and I am going to 
fight it alone until one of us licks. But 
I tell you right here that it will be my 
last fight. It’s no use talking. Don’t 


speak to me about it again, nor watch 


me, nor interfere; that’s all.’ He held 
out his hand to me and gave my fingers 
a squeeze. ‘Go away from me, Tom. 
I am holding myself in and have a hu- 
mor of a kind that will make me say 
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something that we'll both be sorry for. 
I am not myself, God help me!’ 

“I was within an ace of reporting the 
thing to the first sergeant, but held off, 
for, as the days went by, nothing hap- 
pening, and as Terence seemed to be 
getting easier, I thought it best not to 
mention it to any one. Not once did 
Rafferty apply for leave to go to town 
—and | guessed the reason—but put us 
all to shame by the way he did his duty 
without grumbling at the fate that kept 
us in Yuma. I became fairly sure that 
all was coming out right in the end, 
when, suspecting nothing, I met him 
making for the railroad bridge, that be- 
ing the short cut to town. The minute 
I saw him I knew trouble was at hand 
—or I thought I knew it. His face 
looked like that of a corpse, his mouth 
had blood on it where he had bitten his 
lip, and his eyes gazed straight ahead. 

“Where are you going, Terence?’ 
I asked, as I came abreast of him. 

“*To hell on a first-class ticket,’ he 
answered, whipping out his pass and 
shaking it at me. ‘Keep away from 
me, Tom. I’m not licked yet, but don’t 
you try to stop me.’ 

“And without a halt he strode on, 
opening and gripping his hands like a 
man in strong travail. I could not fol- 
low him without permission, but in an 
instant I had made up my mind to act 
and started hot-footed for the adjutant’s 
office. When I arrived there I saw the 
lieutenant with his feet up, smoking as 
usual, and I rushed in without first go- 
ing to the sergeant for consent. 

““*May I have permission to speak to 
the commanding officer?’ said I. 

“What is it, my man?’ 

““T would like a pass, sir.’ 

“*You have had two this week. I 
cannot grant it; there are too few on- 
post.’ 

“It is to save Rafferty that I wish it,’ 
I answered, and then told him what I 
intended to do, which was to get to him 
before it was too late. I did not say 
that I would fight the man who at- 
tempted to sell liquor to Terence, but 
that was just what I was laying myself 
out to do, be the result what it might. 
The officer seemed to think the thing 
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over, in the meantime I being in a fever 
of impatience, but finally he handed me 
the paper, and away I went. 

“T was no laggard in getting to town 
that day. The river was bank full from 
two days’ heavy rain, the bridge shak- 
ing from the force of the muddy hell 
under it, and I thought of Terence’s 
chances if he got the better of me and 
stumbled here on his way back. He 
had a good start; perhaps three-quar- 
ters of an hour, but I made straight for 
Welch’s as the place in which he would 
be most likely to load up. But Welch 
had not seen him, and when I told him 
that I would shoot him on sight if he 
sold liquor to Rafferty that day, the 
loungers all laughed, and he threw an 
empty bottle at me as I ran out. Then 
I went to the hotel. They told me that 
my man had been there, but he had not 
even smelled of a cork. 

“Now there are plenty of dives in 
Yuma, and I was wondering where to 
go next, and was at the door when I 
saw Terence himself coming up the 
street but on the other side of the way. 
He was walking as straight as though 
on parade. I jumped back to the bar 
and swore that there would be a muss 
in the place if they served Rafferty with 
liquor, and Moses said he would stand 
him off if I would back him. 

“IT waited for him to come in, but as 
he didn’t arrive I went to the door again 
and saw Terence coming out of the 
drug store just opposite. He started 
up the track in the direction of the post, 
as sober as he ever had been in his life. 
I admit that I felt a bit foolish over the 
fuss I had made, but as soon as he was 
out of sight I ran over to the drug 
store. 

“What did that man buy of you?’ I 
asked of the clerk. 

“‘Oxalic acid,’ he said, turning a bit 
pale as I shot the question at him. 

“To you sell a deadly poison to any 
one?’ I snapped back. 

“ “He said he wanted it to clean brass. 
He knows its nature and, besides, it is 
a common commercial article.’ 

“You're a fool!’ I blurted out as I 
turned and ran, for I was now positive 
that Rafferty was going to make away 





























with himself, and any one might have 
seen that he was desperate. 

“Fortunately it was now winter and 
fairly cool, else the pace I struck would 
have killed me. Rafferty was out of 
sight when I got to the bridge, and 
there I had to wait for a freight train 
to cross, and it pulled along so slowly 
that my nerves were raw by the time 
I had an opening. But, after all, my 
race was for nothing. When I entered 
the post I saw Rafferty coming out of 
the carpenter shop, locking the door af- 
ter him, and all his excitement appeared 
to be gone. That night he joked with 
the men for the first time in ages. Not 
a word did he say to me about our en- 
counter on the parade, nor speak of his 
doings in town, but I marked a glitter 
in his eye that made me fear him, and I 
knew something would happen in the 
near future. And it did. 

“Now if there is one thing more than 
another that tells when a man is going 
wrong, it is the way he eats—or don't 
eat—and at mess that night Rafferty 
ate nothing, though he talked a great 
deal and with an unusual foolishness 
that probably passed as gayety to those 
who did not see into him. I had an 
inkling of what he had done, and a little 
before ‘retreat’—that is, sunset—lI stole 
away from barracks and went down to 
the shop, leaving Terence walking, as 
was his habit. The door of the place 
was locked, as were the windows, but I 
did not have to look far to see what I 
feared, though I scarce expected to find 
it so readily. The poison lay there on 
the window sill, though hidden behind a 
board so it could not be seen from in- 
side. It was a flat package with a skull 
and crossbones and the word ‘Poison’ 
printed in red on the label. 

“Had the relations between us been 
as of old I would have gone straight to 
Terence and asked him what he was 
going to do with the stuff, but an inde- 
finable something had grown up be- 
tween us, due, 1 was aware, to his pe- 
culiar state of mind, and I felt that he 
would promptly resent my curiosity. 
He had never been a man whom you 
could slap on the back except when he 
was mellow, and that stage soon degen- 
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erated into an excess of pride which 
made him touchy and which would end 
in a fury. He was a Christian when 
sober, but a beast when drunk, as are 
many of his kind. 

“All that evening I kept an eye on 
him, watching his quickly varying 
moods with apprehension. He was la- 
boring under suppressed excitement, 
and knowing him as I did, I was fairly 
afraid of him. Finally it became un- 
bearable for me to nurse this thing 
alone. I could not say anything to the 
lieutenant; the idea was absurd, and I 
would have been promptly turned 
down, but I finally made up my mind to 
unbosom myself to the first sergeant, 
he acting as sort of sponsor for the 
men under him. 

“Wallace was a good fellow, once in 
the English army, but he listened to my 
story with something like a smile of in- 
credulity. He told me to let him look 
after his own men; not to bother him 
with my imaginings, and to turn in; 
that if anybody should know whether 
a man was going wrong or not it would 
be he, the sergeant. I could not resent 
this, for I was then but a common sol- 
dier, and he was as far above me as 
the commanding officer above him, but 
I did not sleep much that night, though 
it passed without incident. The next 
day Rafferty ate nothing and fell into 
his habitual tramp behind the barracks, 
but the sergeant took no notice of him 
at all, and when after ‘colors’ that even- 
ing—that is, the ceremony of lowering 
the flag at sunset—the men broke ranks, 
I saw Rafferty making for the shop. 
The sergeant never lifted a finger, and I 
felt that the end had come, and the man 
who had once been like a brother to 
me was going to his death. 

“Then I took matters into my own 
hands and followed him; not making 
directly for the door, but going around 
to the rear of the shop and peering 
through the back window. 

“Yuma, being in the low latitudes, it 
gets dark very suddenly when the sun 
goes down, and through the quick 
gloom I could hear Rafferty tramping 
over the loose boards of the floor, once 
in a while hitting himself and talking 
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aloud, though I could not make out 
what he was saying. I could feel my 
heart beating rapidly as I stood with 
my eye just clear of the wooden sash, 
but at first I saw nothing but the 
shadow of the man as he turned back 
and forth. I knew I had gone there 
to act, but had nothing more than a 
general plan of interference, should in- 
terference prove necessary, and as yet 
my cue had not come. You see, I had 
made myself somewhat of a fool in town 
and was careful not to hurry matters 
again. 

“Presently I saw the glimmer of a 
match as the man struck one on his 
thigh, and he lighted the lamp brack- 
eted to the wall. When I caught sight 
of his face I was startled, it had changed 
so in fifteen minutes. He was malig- 
nancy personified, and it was as plain as 
the light itself that he was in no mood 
to be fooled with. From what follows 
you will see I was right. 

“The first thing he did was to go to 
the window and pull away the board 
that covered the hiding place of the 
poison, but the package had disap- 
peared. I almost laughed in my self- 
congratulation at having told Wallace, 
for it was evident that the sergeant had 
been there; but in a moment more I 
found I had been too hasty. Rafferty 
stood like one dazed, then he hit him- 
self on the forehead as one does when 
he suddenly remembers something. Go- 
ing to the tool chest, he opened it and, 
putting in his hand, drew out the iden- 
tical package that had been on the sill. 
I could see the coloring of the red let- 
ters as plain as day. I did not try to 
account for this piece of cunning, for 
enough happened immediately after to 
drive it from my mind. For perhaps 
ten seconds Rafferty looked down on 
the paper in his hand, his face working 
strangely, then he stooped to the chest 
again and, to my astonishment, brought 
out a quart bottle of whiskey. He ac- 
tually smiled—a smile without mirth— 
but his face grew as set as stone as he 
uncorked the bottle, and before I was 
fully aware of what he was doing he 
had poured the whole of the poison into 
the liquor. He fairly hammered the 
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cork back into the neck and shook the 
bottle hard, then, striding across the 
room, set it on top of his coffin, stepped 
back a pace, and shook his fist at it. 

“*There, ye soul-killing, body-killing 
extract of hell!’ he almost shouted, for 
every word was now plain. ‘I’ve fixed 
ye at last! Ye’ll be tempting me now, 
will ye? Haven’t I paid a big enough 
price for ye that ye must have my life 
before ye stop tormenting me? Ye 
have won every round so far, but now 
we two will have it out for the last time. 
Ye’ve been waiting for this, haven't ye, 
ye darling—ye darling? Off with ye, ye 
cursed juice! Fight fair! fight fair! 
Wait till I’m ready!’ 

“He tore his coat from his back and 
hurled it on the floor, and as he did so 
I saw the butt of his revolver sticking 
from his hip pocket. I saw more than 
that; I saw the man was fairly mad; 
that all the pent energy of the past days 
had flamed out in one grand explosion 
of wild insanity. And yet there must 
have been a well-settled method in his 
mind, for to me it was clear that he had 
determined to die if he could not con- 
quer his thirst. This was to be his last 
battle. For a brief space he glared at 
the bottle, then turned and began walk- 
ing again, though never for a moment 
did his eyes leave it as it stood on top 
of his coffin. 

“T was almost paralyzed, but I knew 
it would be useless for me alone to ven- 
ture to disturb him. The proper thing 
and the only one I could do was to warn 
Wallace, but as I turned to run I evi- 
dently made some noise which the over- 
strained sense of the man within caught. 
Like a flash out flew his revolver; a 
bound brought him to the window and 
he threw up the sash. I stopped short 
and stood still within three feet of him, 
and saw the muzzle of the weapon 
thrust into my face. I dared not wink, 
but God knows I thought my time had 
arrived. 

“*So it’s you, is it? Come in here, 
ye sneaking thief,’ said he, and there 
was no mistaking his tone. To thwart 
him meant death. ‘Come in here and 
see the fight! It’s the devil, and all 


hell is behind him urging him on! 


























Come and see what 
been doing; come in 


Come in, Tom. 
your old bunkie’s 
and see fair play!’ 

“There was a crooning softness to 
his last words, a pleading and saneness 
that deceived me. Heaven knows that 
1 wanted but a chance to save him, and 
believing the chance had come, I made 
some offhand remark and clambered 
through the low window, he standing 
aside until I was well within the room. 
With but one impulse | went toward the 
coffin. 

“*Not there—not there!’ he suddenly 
shouted, as I reached toward the bottle 
with the intention of demolishing it. | 
turned around to speak, but the ring of 
the pistol muzzle was between my eyes. 
His own had changed to sparks of fire. 

“Sit on that pile of boards, ye skulk- 
ing coward!’ he vociferated, a hellish 
Jcer coming to his face as he pointed to 
the spot without lowering his weapon. 
‘Did ye take me for a damned baby? 
lf I go to hell I will have brave com- 


pany. We always pulled together, 
Tom. Now don't ye dare. stir or 
speak.” 


“T saw that I] was in for the whole 
pace then, for I have a wholesome re- 
spect for a crazy man with a gun, and ] 
sat there as still as the fieldpiece on the 
parade. The next instant he appeared 
to have forgotten my existence, and be- 
gan walking backward and forward be- 
fore the coffin, now with the pistol 
ready in his hand. 

“Up and down he went, I not daring 
to stir, though I prayed that some in- 
terruption would come; that some one 
would notice the light and look into its 
cause, for it was unusual at that hour 
and place. But no one intruded, and 
Terence continued his march, some- 
times talking to himself and sometimes 
to the bottle which he alternately 
cursed and_ blessed. Presently the 
drool began dripping from his mouth, 
and it was then, when my nerves had 
been strained to a point that had be- 
come unbearable and I was preparing to 
make a rush for the window and risk 
all consequences, that he halted before 
the altar on which he had laid the ob- 
ject of his appetite and hatred. Here 
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he began to laugh, a wild, unnatural 
laugh, and, picking up the bottle, came 
over to me. 

“Drink, ye miserable coward!’ he 
said, fiercely. ‘Drink and tell me the 
taste of it! Make the damned thing 
take its eyes from me!’ 

“Tf a man ever needed a cool head I 
did at that time. But I was horror- 
struck, and my brain seemed to have 
turned to water, while a cold perspira- 
tion burst out all over me. I could 
formulate no answer for the moment, 
but knew enough not to show my ter- 
ror. I distinctly recollect trying to 
laugh as the madman bored me with his 
eyes, and I ended by finding the bottle 
in my hand. I presume I was prompted 
by a sub-conscious impulse when I| 
spoke at last, for speak I did. 

““All right, all right, old man. It's 
many a long day since we drank to- 
gether. Here’s how.’ 

“T put the corked bottle to my lips 
‘and threw my head back as in the act 
of drinking deeply. To have demol- 
ished the bottle at that instant would 
have meant death, but I fully intended 
to grapple with him if he offered me 
an opening. But no opening came. 
My act of pretended drinking seemed to 
be the last straw for him. With a yell 
more like an animal than a man he 
snatched the upturned bottle from my 
hand and bounded to the other end of 
the room. With a blow from the re- 
volver he struck off the neck and part 
of its body, and, lifting this improvised 
tumbler to his lips, drank as I have seen 
troopers drink water when just off the 
alkali. I uttered a ‘My God!’ and 
sprang toward him. He met me half- 
way and with one hand held me off, 
and then, staggering against the wall, 
drank again. As I stood immovable 
and helpless, like magic the light went 
from his eyes, and the well-nigh empty 
glass fell from his hand and splintered 
on the floor; then he slowly lifted his 
head and looked at me. Every trace of 
insanity had gone, so quickly had his 
famished nerves responded to the im- 
mense draft of alcohol, and his black 
hair was standing upright as he tottered 
toward me. 
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“My God! It has come! I have 
done it at last! ‘Oh, Tom! how did you 
get here? Why did you let me—the 
stuff was. fixed—it was poisoned—I'm 
a dead man! The doctor! the doc i 

“He reeled backward as he spoke, 
caught at the standing coffin to save 
himself, lost his balance and fell to the 
floor, bringing the coffin on top of him. 

“And then my nerves gave out, for I 
could not stand and watch him writhe 
and die. As he struck the floor with 
a groan I dashed for the window, threw 
it open, leaped out, and fled. 

“[-have no recollection of how I got 
back to the barracks, but I do remem- 
ber rushing up to the first sergeant 
and blurting out that Rafferty had 
poisoned himself down in the carpenter 
shop. I was too wild to be coherent, 
and might shortly have found myself 
in the guardhouse had not Wallace 
taken hold of me and shook my senses 
into some kind of order, and then I re- 
peated my story, or enough of it to let 
him know that the matter was one of 
emergency, unless Rafferty was to be 
allowed to die without an effort being 
made to save him. Well, sir, when I 
got through Wallace just laughed in 
my face. I thought it was I who had 
gone mad then, and began to doubt my 
own senses, but the sergeant sat me 





down before him—he laughing the 
while—and shook his finger in my 
face. 


“*My lad,’ said he, ‘let this be a les- 
son to you to keep your hands off mat- 
ters that concern others more than your- 
self. Rafferty was a man who had a 
fight to make—a fight to a finish—and 
nothing less would do him. Do you 
think I am blind to the goings on of 
my own men? and do you think I was 
fool enough to interfere with Rafferty ? 
Liquor he must have; you know that; 
and liquor I was willing he should have, 
that he might sink or swim, as he 
proved able. But there has been no 
such doings as you imagine; though 
little I blame you for cutting up—it was 
all real to you. When you told me of 





the poison the other night, you told me 
of what I knew as well as you, and after 





taps 1 went down to the shop, dumped 
the stuff from the paper, and put sugar 
in its place. Now will you behave 
yourself and turn in? Lights out in five 
minutes.’ 

“Well, sir, a child might have 
knocked me over then. I could do 
nothing but hold out my hand to Wal- 
lace and sneak off to my bunk, where, 
to tell the truth, I sobbed myself to 
sleep like a baby. 

“The next morning Rafferty turned 
up missing at roll call, and the thing 
was reported in the regular way. I, 
was with the file that was sent after 
him. We went straight to the shop, 
and sure enough there lay Terence still 
alive after his awful dose of whiskey, 
but so drunk that he couldn't stir. He 
lay under his coffin just where he had 
fallen, but his hair, which had been as 
black as coal the night before, was now 
as white as snow, and it is yet, as you 
have noticed. 

“Of course the whole thing got to the 
ear of the lieutenant, and he had both 
the sergeant and me up before him and 
heard the story. And he was not as 
hard on Terence as | expected he would 
be. He gave him ten days in the guard- 
house after he came ‘out of the hospital, 
but not a word more did he have with 
him, and I heard him tell the doctor 
that he thought the cure for Rafferty 
had been found—that nothing could 
have happened more to his liking, and 
if this did not reform him, nothing 
could. And he was right, for it did 
cure him, and of course the cure was 
psychological. It all happened twenty 
years ago, but from that day to this 
Rafferty has had no thirst for whiskey, 
neither has he touched a drop. When 
his time was out he held up his hand 
and re-enlisted, and soon after I got 
my step from the ranks. I kept track 
of him, though. At the late muss with 
Spain he distinguished himself at El Ca- 
ney, and was made color-sergeant for 
gallant conduct in risking his life to ob- 
tain water for the wounded. And no 
man deserves reward more than he. 
He is a superior soul, and the Eighth is 
proud of him, as well it may be.” 

















FABREC’S FIRST LOVE 


Translated from the French of Francois Coppée 


HE curtain-raiser at the Odeéon 
that night was Moliére’s “Le 
Depit Amoureux,” and the en- 
chanting Sophie Cherubin, who plaved 
Marinette, was still on the stage, when 
Fabree pushed the door of her dressing- 
room open, slyly whispering, ‘‘Peek-a- 
boo !” 

Everybody knew Fabrec, the inveter- 
ate first-nighter, of the golden beard 
and youthfuk face, though he had at- 
tained full forty vears. 

The rascal had been flirting with 
Sophie for some time. To-night he 
hoped to surprise her in the most se- 
ductive disorder of getting rid of her 
costume and make-up. He had caught 
her thus on one or two occasions. The 
scene of false shame and indignation 
that she would break into caused Fabrec 
intense amusement. 

“Go away!” she would cry. “I forbid 
you to look! Turn your face to the 
wall till 1 get into my dressing gown. 
Oh, these wicked men!” 

And Fabrec would close the episode 
by a kiss of reconciliation on the neck 
of the beautiful young woman. 

sut to-night she was not in the room. 

Constance, her old dresser, came from 
behind the screen. 

“Will you wait, sir? 
here in five minutes.” 

Fabrec dropped into an armchair, 
crossed his legs comfortably, and, as he 
tapped his shining boot tip with his 
cane, fell into a meditative mood. 

The old woman went on with her 
work of putting the dressing table in 
order. 

Fabrec began to wonder why he kept 
coming to see Sophie Cherubin. It was 


He 


Madame will be 


not that he was in love with her. 





had learned that it was useless for him 
to hope. For, one day, when he had 
been rather insistent, Sophie had said. to 
him, with an air of sweet reasonable- 
ness: 

“Now, listen to me, Fabrec. You're 
a nice chap—no doubt of it. But I’m 
forty thousand frances in debt; and the 
gay days of Panama are no more for 
vour kind. You may come and talk with 
me whenever. vou will, only, remember, 
we're chums—that’s all.” 

He knew she was right. Still, she 
possessed a charm for him, the man that 
had known so many women. ° His feel- 
ing toward her was almost disinterested. 
She was so beautiful to look upon, so 
light-hearted of soul. Her wit was so 
keen and so delightfully cynical. Fi- 
nally, Fabrec felt that he had to kill 
time somehow. 

As he mused, Fabrec’s eyes studied 
the old dresser who stood before the 
mirror. What a ruin she was! Whata 
bundle of unholy ugliness! 

She was dry as tinder and all shriv- 
eled like a winter apple. Her ashen 
hair, lifeless eyes—above all, the one 
long, vellow tooth, that furrowed her 
blue lower lip, gave him a kind of inter- 
nal shudder. And this ruin had once 
been a woman, and a woman loved by 
some one. She must be nearly seventy- 
five years of age. 

Fabrec’s was not a bad heart, and it 
suddenly swelled with pity for this poor 
creature, slaving miserably till the grave 
should yawn. But he was sensitive also, 
and his. coddled nerves were irritated as 
he saw her shrunken, faded hands 
touching the laces, the graven silver in- 
struments, the rich combs and all the 
dainty, perfumed paraphernalia that 
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glittered on the dressing table of the 
actress. 

At this moment the door was pulled 
open sharply, and Sophie Cherubin, a 
rose over her ear, burst on his view in 
her fluffy skirt of Marinette. Her dark 
beauty was fragrant as spring flowers. 
Her whole being breathed youth, grace, 
and audacity. 

“Hello, Fabrec!” she cried, joyously. 
“You've come just in time for a little 
chat. They’re going to drive me over 
to the Gayety in a while to play at a 
benefit. Meanwhile let’s gossip. 
Constance, get my things together. Sit 
down, Fabrec, dear, and be a nice young 
man.” 

The old dresser had already retired 
behind the screen. 

Sophie began to tease the handsome 
deputy about the numberless successes 
in gallantry with which he was accred- 
ited among stage folks. “Was it true— 
that story about the woman at the Nov- 
elty Theatre ?” 

But Fabrec remained discreet. The 
man that knows many women always 
is, because he loves them for them- 
selves, and not in conceit of himself. To 


Sophie’s bantering questions, Fabrec 
returned light replies that meant 


nothing. 

She began to be vexed. Why was he 
so grumpy to-night? And wasn’t he 
ever going to tell her anything any 
more ? 

“Well, my dear,” Fabrec said, at last, 
smiling to restore her good humor, 
“since you insist that I tell you some- 
thing, [ll tell you about my first love.” 

“Was she an actress ?” 

“To be sure. Only, let me say in ad- 
vance that it was not a Rue de Richelieu 
affair, and the heroine of the romance 
was not a swell, by any means. 

“T was nineteen, and had just begun 
to study law. I was very boyish and 
bashful. One night I went to the little 
Gobelin Theatre, where they were play- 
ing ‘The Coach of the Exile.” At once 
I fell violently in love with the leading 
lady of the company. Her name was 
Blanche Lilas. The first time she came 


on the scene she captivated me. To this 
day I 


don’t know whether she was 
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young or pretty, for I’ve since learned 
how quickly the beauty of an actress 
may vanish in the presence of cold 
cream and a pair of towels. Also, that 
an ingénue usually has a son who is a 
lieutenant in the cavalry. 

“But in those days Blanche Lilas 
seemed to me the most adorable of 
women. I lived only to dream of her. 
So that I might have every opportunity 
to admire her at the Gobelin, the Mont- 
parnasse, and the Grenelle—it was a 
traveling company—lI sold all my books. 
Thanks to her, I know the old melo- 
dramas by heart. She was perfectly 
charming in all of them. Why, she’s 
the only woman for whom I ever wrote 
verses, They were wretchedly bad, but 
honest, though I never had the courage 
to send them to her. 

“Then came the holidays. I went 
home to my family in the country. | 
passed my time counting the days till 
I should be in Paris again. 

“At length the weary holidays were 
over. The very night I got back to 
Paris I hurried to the Gobelin, then to 
the Montparnasse, then to the Grenelle. 
The name of my idol was gone from all 
the billboards. 

“I was so desperately disappointed, 
and in such dread, that I managed to 
summon my nerve to ask the door- 
man of the theatre about Blanche Lilas. 
He told me that her engagement had 
not been renewed for this season, and 
that no one knew what had become of 
her. 

“My dear Sophie, you may believe me 
or not, when I tell you that on that night 
the bitterest love-pang of my life smote 
my heart. 

“Tt was a long, long time before the 
wound healed.” 

“Ts that all?’ asked Sophie. 

“That’s all.” 

“Fabrec, you’re a riddle to me. I 
wonder whether you’re not making fun 
of me with your memories of student 
days?” 

“Madame! madame!” cried the old 
dresser, running into the room. “The 
ladies and gentlemen of the company 
are getting into the carriages. They’re 
waiting for you.” 

















‘rom the stairway came the sten- 
torian tones of the stage manager : 
“Hurry up, Miss Cherubin! We're 
late already!” 
he wardrobe mistress hurried into 
the room and grabbed the parcels of 
Sophie Cherubin out of the hands of the 


old dresser. The actress huddled on 
her furs. 
“lu revoir, Fabrec,” she cried, as 


she hastened from the room on the heels 
of the wardrobe mistress. 

Fabrec stood up to go, when old Con- 
stance timidly put herself in his way. 

“If you please, sir,” she began, nerv- 
ously, “I'd like to ask a favor from you. 
I’m all worn out. My health’s utterly 
gone. I can scarcely do the work | 
have to do. So I’ve applied for admis- 
sion to the Home for the Aged.” 

“Very well,” Fabrec replied, ab- 
sently; “when I come here again just 
let me have a paper with your name 
and———”’ 

“If you please, sir, one moment. I 
overheard you just now when you were 
talking with my mistress, and... | 
am Blanche Lilas.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed labrec, recoiling 
involuntarily before this poor, ghastly, 
human wreck. As soon as he could 
master his amazement, he asked: “How 
old are you?” 

“T look much older than I am,” she 
replied, smiling piteously. “I’ve suf- 
fered so much. I'm sixty-two now. | 
was forty-one the time you saw me play. 
You said a little while ago that an 
actress doesn’t look her age from the 


front of the house. And yet they 
dropped me that very year. 
“With that began my hard luck. 


Three months after leaving the stage, 
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It was 
a long time afterward that a friend of 


sir, | began to do housework. 





mine—he played low comedy old men— 
got me this place as dresser. 

‘But I’m out of the game now. The 
only place for me is in a home. I must 
appeal to the Charity Society. You 
might help me with your influence as 
deputy. My real name is Constance 
Poireau, and since you were once good 
enough to think, sir, that id 

Her words suddenly failed her as the 
picture of the past rose in her mind. 

Fabrec’s tones were a little shaky, as 
he said: 

“Don’t worry any more, now. I'll see 
the proper authorities and jostle them 
into life the first thing to-morrow. And 
if I could myself be of any service. 

He put his hand on his purse. 

She restrained him with a gesture at 
once discreet and dignified. 

“Thank you, sir, just the same,” she 
said. “All I need is the admission into 
the home. Once there, with the help of 
my small annuity from the Actors’ So- 
ciety, I shall be perfectly happy.” 

By a sudden impulse labrec offered 
her his hand as he left the room. The 
feeling of her shriveled fingers gave 
him a shock, as he thought that twenty 
years earlier he would have shed tears 
of joy had he been permitted to place 
upon this same hand his timid love kiss 
of nineteen. 

His heart beat a trifle faster as he 
walked through the corridors of the 
theatre, and, despite his varied expe- 
rience, he marveled at the strange shuf- 
fle of life in Paris. Here he was, still 
a young man, about to secure admission 
to the Home for the Aged for the 
woman that inspired his first dream of 
love. 

















THE ASHES OF LOVE 


By Arthur Stringer 


l 1FE to the lees I drained, and I have grown 

~. Too lightly wayward with its wine of love, 
Too sadly troubled with its wind of change. 
And some: keen madness burns through all my blood! 





Che whimpering velvet whelps of Passion once 
] warmed in my white breast, and now full grown 
And gaunt they stalk me naked through the world! 
leo fondly now I| bend unto the fierce 

Necessity of bliss, vet in each glow 

Of golden angour vearn forever toward 

Some quiet gloom where plead the nightingales 

Of lustral hope! Iam a garden old 

Where drift dead blossoms now and broken drean 
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And only ghosts of old, pale sorrows walk. 





Earth, April after April, beauteous is, 
But from this body worn, yet once so fair. 
Mine eyes gaze out, as from a ruined tower 

A nesting bird looks forth upon the sun. 

rhese vagrant feet too many homes have known 
lo claim one door, and my waste heart is now 

An impregnant thing of weeds and willful moods, 
Where even Love’s most lowly groundling ne’er 
Could creep with wearied plumes, and be at rest! 
Not now like our sad plains of Sicily, 
Pensive with happier harvests year by year 
"his bosom is,—but hot as 7Etna’s, torn 

And seared with all the fires of vast despairs. 





A menace and a mockery where still brood 
()n its dark heights the eagles of Unrest! 


Yet had you only loved me, who can tell 
How humble I had been, how I had tried 
From this long-paling twilight to re-dream 
The dawn of broken trust, and from the night , 


Re-weave, through tears, the unreturning rose! 














THE LIE ABSOLUTE 


By E. Nesbit 


Author of ‘The Wouldbegoods,” ‘‘The Red House," Etc., 


HE tradesmen’s books, orderly 
spread, lay on the rosewood writ- 
ing table, each adorned by its 

own just pile of gold and silver coin. 

The books at the White House were 
paid weekly, and paid in cash. It had 
always been so. 

The brown holland blinds were low- 
ered halfway. The lace curtains almost 
met across thé windows. Thus, while 
without July blazed on lawns, and paths, 
and borders, in this room a cool twilight 
reigned. A leisured quiet, an ordered 
ease, reigned there, too, as they had 
done for every day of Dorothea’s thir- 
ty-five years. 

The White House was one of those to 
which no change comes. None but 
Death, and Death, however he may 
have wrung the heart, or stunted the 
soul of the living, had been powerless to 
change outward seemings. Dorothea 
had worn.a black dress for a while, and 
she best knew what tears she had wept. 
and for what long months the light of 
life had gone out of all things. But 
the tears had not blinded her eyes to the 
need of a mirror-polish on the old ma- 
hogany furniture, and all through those 
months there had been at least the light 
of duty. The house must be kept as 
her dead mother had kept it. 

The three prim maids and the gar- 





dener had been “in the family’ since 
Dorothea was a girl of twenty—a girl 


with hopes, and dreams, and fond imag- 
inings, that, spreading bright wings. 
wandered over a world far other than 
this dainty, delicate, self-improving, 
coldly charitable, unchanging existence. 
Well, the dreams, and the hopes, and 
the fond imaginings had come home to 


Etc. 


roost. He who had set them flying had 
gone away; he had gone to see the 
world. He had not come back. He 


was seeing it still. And all that was left 
of a girl’s first romance was in certain 
neat packets of foreign letters in the 
drawer of the rosewood table—and in 
the disciplined soul of the woman who 
sat before it “doing the books.” 

Monday was the day for this. Every 
day had its special duties; every duty 
its special hour. While the mother had 
stayed, there had been love to give life 
to this life, that was hardly life at all. 
Now the mother was gone it sometimes 
seemed to Dorothea that she had not 
lived for these fifteen years—and even 
the life before had been less life than a 
dream of it. She sighed. ° 

“I’m old,” she said, “and I’m growing 
silly.” 

She put her pen neatly in the inkstand 
tray; it was an old silver pen, and an 
old inkstand of French porcelain. Then 
she went out into the garden by the 
French window, muffled in jasmine, and 
found herself face to face with a 
stranger, a straight, well set-up man of 


forty or thereabouts, with iron-gray 
hair, and a white mustache. Before his 
hand had time to reach the Panama 


hat she knew him, and her heart leaped 
up, and sank, sick and trembling. Bu 
she said: 
“To whom have I the pleasure 
The man caught her hands. 
“Why, Dolly,” he said. ‘Don’t you 
know me? I should have known you 
anywhere!” 
A rose flush deepened on her face. 
“Tt can’t be Robert ?” 
“Can’t it? And how are you, Dolly? 
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Everything’s just the same. By Jove, 
the very same heliotropes, and pansies, 
in the very same border—and the jas- 
mine, and the sundial, and everything.” 

“They tell me the trees have grown,” 
she said. “I like to think it’s all the 
same. Why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming home? Come in.” 

She led him through the hall, with the 
barometer, and the silver-faced clock, 
and the cases of stuffed birds. 

“I don’t know. I wanted to surprise 
you—and, by George! I’ve surprised 
myself. It’s beautiful. It’s all just as 
it used to be, Dolly.” 

The tears came into her eyes. No one 
had called her ‘‘Dolly” since the mother 
went, whose going had made every- 
thing, forever, other than it used to be. 

“Tl tell them you’re staying for 
lunch.” 

She got away on that, and stood a 
moment in the hall, before the stuffed 
fox, with the duck in its mouth—to 
catch strongly at her lost composure. 

If any one had had the right to ask 
the reason of her agitation, and had 
asked it, Dorothea would have said that 
the sudden happening of anything was 
enough to upset one in whose life noth- 
ing ever happened. But no one had the 
right. 

She went into the kitchen to give the 
necessary orders. 

“Not the mince,” she said—‘‘or stay— 
yes, that would do, too. You must cook 
the fowl that was for to-night’s dinner 
and Jane can go down to the village 
for something else for dinner. And 
salad, and raspberries—and I will put 
out some wine. My cousin, Mr. Cour- 
tenay, has come home from India. He 
will lunch with me.” 

“Master Bob,” said the cook, as the 
kitchen door closed, ‘‘well, if I ever did. 
He’s a married man by this time, with 
young folkses growing up around him, 
I shouldn’t wonder. He never did look 
twice the same side of the road where 
she was. Poor Miss Dolly!” 

Most of us are mercifully ignorant 
of the sympathy that surrounds us. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, when she 
rejoined him in the drawing-room. “I 
feel like the Prodigal Son. When I 











think of the drawing-rooms I’ve seen, 
The gimerack trumpery—the curtains, 
and the pictures, and the furniture, con- 
stantly shifted—the silly chatter, the ob- 
vious curios, the commonplace rarities, 
the inartistic art—and the brainless, 
empty chatter—spiteful as often as not 
—and all the time fis has been going on 
beautifully, quietly, perfectly. Dolly, 
you're a lucky girl!” 

To her face the word brought a flush 
that almost justified it. 

They talked; and he told her how all 
these long years he had wearied for the 
sight of English fields, and gardens, of 
an English home like this—till he almost 
believed that he was speaking the truth. 

He looked at Dorothea, with long, 
restful hands, quietly folded, as she 
talked in the darkened drawing-room, 
at Dorothea, with busy, skilful hands, 
among the old silver, and the old glass, 
and the old painted china at lunch. He 
listened through the drowsy afternoon 
to Dorothea’s gentle, high-bred, low- 
toned voice, to the music of her soft, 
rare laugh, as they sat in the wicker 
chairs under the weeping ash on the 
lawn. J 

And he thought of other women—a 
crowd of them—with high, shrill tones, 
and constant, foolish cackle of meaning- 
less laughter—of the atmosphere of 
paint, powder, furbelows, flirtation, 
empty gayety—feverish flippancy. He 
thought, too, of women, two and three, 
whose faces stood out from the crowd 
and yet were of it. And he looked at 
Dorothea’s delicate, worn face, and her 
honest eyes, with the faint lines around 
them. 

And as he went through the hush of 
the evening to his rooms at the Spotted 
Dog, the thought of Dorothea, of her 
house, her garden, her peaceful, ordered 
life, stirred him to a passion of apprecia- 
tion. Out of the waste and desert of 
his own life, with its memories of the 
far country, and the husks, and the 
swine, he seemed to be looking through 
a window at the peaceful life—as a hun- 
gry, lonely tramp may limp to a lamplit 
window, and, peering in, see father, and 
mother, and round-faced children, and 
the table spread whitely, and the good, 
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sure food, that to these people is a calm 
certainty, like breathing or sleeping— 
not a joyous accident, or one of the 
great things that man was taught to 
pray for. The tramp turns away, with 
a curse or a groan, according to his 
nature—and goes on his way cursing or 
groaning—or, if the pinch be fierce, he 
tries the back door. 

With Robert the pang of longing was 
keen, and he was minded to try any 
door—not to beg for the broken meats 
of cousinly kindness—but to enter as 
master into that “better place,” wherein 
Dorothea had found so little of Para- 
dise. 

It was no matter of worldly gain. 
Che Prodigal had not wasted his mate- 
rial substance on the cheap husks that 
cost so dear.. He had money enough, 
and to spare; it was in peace, and the 
dignity of life, that he had now found 
himself to be bankrupt. 

As for Dorothea, when she brushed 
her long, pale hair that night, she found 
that her hands were not so steady as 
usual, and in the morning she was quite 
shocked to note that she had laid her 
hairpins on the left-hand side of the 
pincushion, instead of on the right—a 
thing she had not done for years. 

It was at the end of a week, a week of 
long, sunny days, and dewy, dark even- 
ings, spent in the atmosphere that had 
enslaved him. Dinner was over. Rob- 
ert had smoked his cigar among the 
varden’s lengthening shadows. Now 
he and Dorothea were at the window. 
watching the light of life die beautifully 
on the changing face of the sky. 

They had talked as this week had 
taught them to talk—with the intimacy 
of old friends, and the mutual interest 
of new, unexplored acquaintances. This 
is the talk that does not weary—the talk 
that can only be kept alive by the daring 
of revelation—and the stronger courage 
of unconquerable reserve. 


Now there came a silence. With it 
seemed to come the moment. Robert 
spoke : 

“Dorothea,” he said, and her mind 


pricked its ears suspiciously, because he 
had not called her Dolly. 
“Well?” 
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“T wonder if you understand what 
these days have been to me. I was so 
tired of the world and its follies. This 
is like some calm haven after a stormy 
sea.” 

The words seemed strangely familiar. 
He had a grating sense of talking like a 
book, and something within him sneered 
at the scruple, and said that Dolly would 
not notice it. 

Sut she said: 

“I’m sure I’ve read something like 
that in a school reading-book, but it’s 
very touching, of course.” 

“Oh—if you’re going to mock my 
holiest sentiments,” he said, lightly, and 
withdrew from the attack. 

The moment seemed to flutter near 
again when she said good-night to him 
in the porch, where the violet clematis 
swung against his head as he stood. 
This time his opening was better in- 
spired. 

“Dolly, dear,” he said, “how am I 
ever to go away?” 

Her heart leaped against her side, for 
his tone was tender, But so may a cous- 
in’s tone be—even a second cousin’s, 
and when one is thirty-five she has 
nothing to fear from the pitying tender- 
ness of one’s relations. 

“T am so glad you have liked being 
here,” she said, sedately. “You must 
come again, some time.” 

“T don’t want to go away at all,” he 
said. ‘Dolly, won’t you let me stay— 
won't you marry me?” 

Almost as he_ took 
snatched it from him. 

“You must be mad!” she said. “Why 
on earth should you want to marry 
me?” Also, she said: “TI am old, and 
plain, and you don't love me.” But she 
said it to herself. 

“T do want it,”’ he said, “and I want 
it more than I want anything.” 

His tone was convincing. 

“But why? But why?” 

An impulse of truth-telling came to 
Robert. 

‘Because it’s all so beautiful,” he said, 
with straightforward enthusiasm. “All 
your lovely, quiet life—and the house, 
and these old gardens, and the dainty, 


her hand she 
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delicate, firm way you have of mana- 
ging everything—the whole thing’s my 
ideal. It’s perfect—I can’t bear any 
other life.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to,” said she, 
with bitter decision. “I am not going 
to marry a man just because he admires 
my house and garden, and is good 
enough to admire my methods of house- 
hold management. Good-night.” 

She had shaken his hand coolly, and 
shut the front door from within before 
he could find a word. He found one as 
the latch clicked. 

‘Fool!’ he said to himself, and 
stamped his foot. 

Dorothea ran up the stairs two at a 
time, to say the same word to herself in 
the stillness of her bedroom. 

‘*Fool—fool—fool !” she said. ‘Why 
couldn’t I have said ‘No’ quietly? Why 
did I let him see I was angry? Why 
should I be angry? It’s better to be 
wanted because you're a good manager 
than not to be wanted at all. At least, 
] suppose it is. No—it isn’t! It isn’t! 
It isn’t! And nothing’s any use now. 
It’s all gone. If he’d wanted to marry 
me when I was young and pretty I could 
have made him love me. And I was 
prettvy—I know I was—I can remember 
it perfectly well!” 

Her quiet years had taken from her 
no least little touch of girlish sentiment. 
The longing to be loved was as keen in 
her as it had been at twenty. She cried 
herself to sleep—and had a headache the 
next day. Also, her eyes looked smaller 
than usual, and her nose was pink. She 
went and sat in the black shade of a yew, 
and trusted that in that deep shadow 
her eves and nose would not make Rob- 
ert feel glad that she had said no. She 
wished him to be sorry. She had put 
on the prettiest gown she had—in the 
hope that he would be sorry—then she 
was ashamed of the impulse, also its 
pale, clear greenness seemed to inten- 
sify the pinkness of her nose. So she 
went back to the trailing, gray gown. 
Her wearing of her best honiton lace 
collar seemed pardonable. He would 
never notice it, or know that real lace 
is more becoming than anything else. 
She waited for him in the deep shadow, 


and it was all the morning that she 
waited. For he knew the value of sus 
pense, and he had not the generosity 
that disdains the use of the obvious 
weapon. He was right so far, that, be- 
fore he came, she had had time to won- 
der whether it was her life’s one chance 
of happiness that she had thrown away. 
But he drove the knife home too far, for 
when, at last, she heard the click of the 
gate, and saw the gleam of flannels 
through the shrubbery, the anxious 
questioning: “Will he come?” “Have I 
offended him beyond recall?” changed 
at one heart-beat to an almost perfect 
understanding of his reasons for delay. 
She greeted him coldly. That he ex- 
pected. But he saw, or believed he saw 
—the relief under the coldness—and he 
brought up his forces for the attack. 
“Dear,” he said—almost at once— 
“forgive me for last night. It was true, 
and if I had expressed it better, you'd 
have understood. It isn’t just the house, 
and garden, and the perfect life. It’s 
you. Don’t you understand what it is 
to come back from the world to all this, 
and you, you, you—the very center of 


_ the star?” 


“It’s all very well,” she said, ‘‘but 
that wasn’t what you said last night.” 

“It’s what I meant,” said he. ‘Dear, 
don’t you see how much I want you?” 

“But—I’m old—and plain, and 

She looked at him with eyes still 
heavy with last night’s tears, and he 
experienced an unexpected impulse of 
genuine tenderness. 

“My dear,” he said, “when I first 
remember your mother she was about 
your age. I used to think she was the 
most beautiful person in the world. She 
seemed to shed happiness and peace 
around her—as a lamp sheds light. And 
you are just like her. Ah—don’t send 
me away.” 

“Thank you,” she said, struggling 
wildly with the cross-currents of emo- 
tion set up by his words. “Thank you. 
I have not lived single all these years 
to be married at last because I happen 
to be like my mother.” 

The words seemed a treason to the 
dead, and the tears filled Dorothea’s 
eyes. 
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He saw them—he perceived that they 
ran in worn channels, and the impulse 
of tenderness grew. 

Till this moment he had spoken only 
the truth. His eyes took in the sunny 
lawn beyond the yew shadow—the still 
house—the whir of the lawn-mower 
was music at once pastoral and patriotic. 
He heard the break in her voice—he 
saw the girlish grace of her thin shape, 
the pathetic charm of her wistful mouth. 
And he lied with a good heart. 

“My dear,” he said, with a tremble in 
his voice, that sounded like passion, 
“my dear—it’s not for that—I love you, 
Doly—I think I must have loved you 
all my life!” 

And at the light that leaped into her 
eyes he suddenly felt that this lie was 
nearer truth than he had known. 
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“IT love you, dear—I love you,” he 
repeated, and the words were oddly 
pleasant to say. “Won't you love mea 
little, too?” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
She could no more have doubted him 
than she could have doubted the God to 
whom she had prayed night and morn- 
ing for all her thirty-five years. 

“Love you a little?” she said, softly. 
“Ah, Robert—don’t you know that I’ve 
loved you all my life?” 

So a lie won what truth could not 
gain. And the odd thing is that the lie 
has now grown quite true, and he really 
believes that he has always loved her, 
just as he certainly. loves her now. For 
some lies come true in the telling. But 
most of them don’t, and it is not wise to 
try experiments. 


wf 


MAY SONG 


OH! heigh-ho! for 


The wind and the weather are brisk and gay 


the wind and the weather! 


But lovers are yearning to be together 
This rollicking, boisterous month of May— 


Rough month, that defies what the poets say, 


A month to mock lovers like vou and 1 


Sad-hearted, silent, and parted as we— 


Oh! heigh-ho! but ’tis rollicking weather! 


Oh! heigh-ho! | 


’ 


: DUT The grass is green: 


The grass is green and the skies are biue 


But many a tragedy lies between 
Of hearts that are slowly breaking in tw 
Of parted lovers like me and you— 
And the tragedy ends when the hearts are broken 
By the weight of the love that remains unspoken 


Oht heigh-ho! but our 


graves will be green! 


Annie C. MutrHeap. 








THE LEGEND 


By Herman Bernstein 
Author of ‘‘In the Gates of Israel” 


1. 


HE second day of Rosh Hashonoh 
was declining, and the sons of 


Israel were gathered in their 
synagogues, devoutly chanting the 


Psalms, and waiting for the first three 
stars to appear in the sky, when it 
would be time to offer the evening 
prayers, marking the passing of the holy 
and the advent of the profane. 

Saul, the firstborn son of Mordecai 
Granat, was not in the synagogue with 
his father. He stood by the window at 
home, gazing, now at the dark waters 
of the Dnieper rolling southward, now 
at Miriam, his brother Ephraim’s bride 
who sat near by, watching the parti-col- 
ored pigeons as they hopped about be- 
fore the house with coquettish graceful- 
ness. In the distance, on the opposite 
side of the river, the glittering crosses 
and the cupolas of the churches reflected 
the last rays of the setting sun. 

Suddenly the church bells rang out, 
and dull, trembling volumes of sound 
filled the air. The pigeons began to 
bustle about with fright; they flapped 
their wings and hastily dispersed in 
confusion. Miriam followed them with 
her eyes for a while; then, as she lis- 
tened to the funereal, solemn tolling, 
she suddenly recalled all the importance 
of the passing holy day—the awe of 
Rosh Hashonoh, with its special prayers 
for forgiveness, and the blowing of the 
horn. She shuddered, and turning to- 


ward Saul regarded him steadfastly, 
and asked in a low voice: 

“Why did you not go to the syna- 
gogue ?” 


“Because it was but yesterday that | 
shook all my sins into the river, and 
therefore I can well afford to miss one 
prayer,” he said, laughing. “Besides,” 
he added in a whisper, “I did not go to 
the synagogue because you are herc— 
and I like to be near you.” 

“Saul, father will be angry,” said 
Miriam, casting down her eyes, and 
toying with her long braid which lay 
across her shoulder. 

“Thank God, I am past thirteen! 
Whatever sins I commit will fall on my 
own shoulders.” 

They fell silent again. Miriam’s 
heart beat painfully fast. Of late she 
was always seized with alarm in Saul’s 
presence; she could not account for his 
strange bearing toward her. She feared 
him, but she was powerless to repulse 
him. 

When the church bells ceased ring- 
ing, Saul drew closer to her, and, laying 
his hand upon her head, asked softly : 

“Shall I play for you ‘The Legend,’ 
Miriam ?” 

“On Rosh MHashonoh!” she’ ex- 
claimed, lifting her head. Her eyes 
opened wide, mirroring at once aston- 
ishment and fright. 

“The holiday is over—the sun has set 
already.” Saul pointed to the west. 
The day was dying. The sun, as if 
wounded, was slowly sinking in night’s 
embrace, and the clouds, motionless, 
like massive blocks of opal, were turn- 
ing crimson, as though bathed in blood. 

“But father has not yet returned from 
the evening prayer—he will be angry,” 
she said, restlessly, gazing out of: the 
window. 














Saul straightened himself, threw out 
his chest, and began to stroke his black, 
little beard. 

‘Miriam,” he drawled out, shaking 
his head reproachfully. “Miriam!” 

Then, seizing the violin which lay on 
the table in the corner of the room, he 
began to play his favorite piece, “The 
Legend.” He was apparently very nerv- 
ous. His large, black, almost circular, 
eyes were fixed upon Miriam’s perfect 
profile, as if half praying, half dream- 
ing. His face quivered, his tall, thin, 
somewhat stooping, figure swayed back 
and forth as the bow kept whisking 
across the strings, bringing forth sweet, 
melancholy tones. Now it was like the 
soft sighing of the breeze through the 
dense forest ; now the plaintive cry of an 
overburdened heart rang out, and soon 
mingled with deep, Jewish moans. His 
head was bent on one side, his lips 
moved so that, at times, it seemed as 
though the moans came not from the 
violin, but from his heart. Miriam lis- 
tened with close attention. Her beauti- 
ful face with its fine, regular features, 
seemed colder, more serious than usual. 
There was an expression of sadness in 
her large, blue eyes; her hair was tossed 
by the breeze beating against her cheek. 
But she did not stir; she sat as petrified. 

When Saul stopped playing, and the 
sound of the last note died away, Mir- 
iam lifted her eyes, and, fairly choking 
with emotion, exclaimed : 

“Saul, you never played like this— 
never!’ and she tossed her head back, 
and added: “Another moment—and I 
would cry like a child—the tears were 
already choking me.” 

Saul thrust the violin under his arm 
and advanced toward her. 

“You love music, Miriam. You love 
art! I have noticed it on several occa- 
sions,” he satd, abruptly. 

“T don’t know why—but whenever 
you play ‘The Legend’ I feel like cry- 
ing, my heart beats so fast; it seems 
ready to burst, and a queer sensation 
takes my breath away. I love it, and 
yet I fear it.” Miriam spoke softly, 
slowly, without looking at him, as 
though defining to herself her own feel- 
ings. Then she again lifted her eyes 
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to him, and said, with a sad smile: “I 
often think there is witchery in your 
fiddle !’’ 

“Miriam!” he exclaimed, taking her 
hand into his, and gazing into her eyes. 
He now stood so near to her that she 
felt his hot breath when he spoke. 
“Miriam, would you want me to become 
great? As great a musician as Paga- 
nini, for instance, or as Wieniawsky? 
Eh? I know you would! Well, just 
picture to yourself that I—great, fam- 
ous—that I stand upon the stage of one 
of the greatest theatres in the world 
and play ‘The Legend.’ The audience is 
spellbound. It listens with bated breath. 
When I have finished, it bursts into 
wild applause. It cheers me. The pub- 
lic wants me to play an encore, while I 
—I stand in the center of the stage, not 
heeding the crowd—my eyes are fixed 
upon a face more perfect than sculptor 
ever fashioned. Just picture to your- 
self that you sit near the stage, that 
you hear the deafening applause about 
you, that you see beautiful women 
yearning for a smile, for a look from 
me, and you—you feel that my eyes 
seek yours—yours alone, that I care not 
for the crowd. You see me standing 
amidst magnificent bouquets—and I 
trample them under my feet, in order to 
pick up the rose which you throw to me, 
and I wait for a sign from you, for a 
single little nod. Then I play again— 
Miriam, how would you feel?” Saul 
straightened himself, brushed his hair 
back from his forehead, and waited. 

“T would certainly feel proud of my 
brother-in-law,” replied the girl, con- 
fused. 

“Miriam, picture to yourself that you 
were a still nearer relative to me 

‘What do you mean ?” asked she, per- 
plexedly. 

“Indeed, the very nearest relative of 
mine zi 

“Saul! You are carried away too far 
by your fantasy; you are forgetting 
yourself!” Miriam arose from her seat. 
“T must go,” she said, firmly, but Saul 
seized her by the arms, and held her 
back. 

“Wait, just a moment,” he muttered, 
quivering feverishly. “It is true, I am 
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forgetting myself in your presence, just 
as I- forget ‘myself when I am alone 
with my violin—but I feel happy . 

“It is late,” she interrupted him, free- 
ing herself from his grasp. “Father 
may come at any moment.” 

But he drew near to her again, and 
continued, wildly flourishing his arms: 

“Miriam, you must save me, you 
must! You must! Be mine, or I'll 
make an end to it all! And the world 
will never know that I was a genius, 
the world will never know! But, some- 
times, at night, you will jump up from 
your sleep; your conscience will rob 
you of your rest, of your peace of mind. 
You will feel guilty, you will feel sorry, 
but then it will be too late!” 

The girl was overpowered with emo- 
tion and agitation. She could not utter 
a word. Her head was reeling, her 
heart burning. She did not know what 
was going on about her. And ex- 
hausted, pale and shuddering, she sank 
back into the chair. 

“Miriam,” went on the violinist, ex- 
citedly, “though Ephraim is a brother to 
me, yet I must tell you, he is not your 
equal, and he will surely not be your 
equal when he returns from the army. 
A soldier, whose thoughts are disci- 
plined, forever occupied with sour cab- 
bage soup and gruel, cannot appreciate 
a girl like you.” He rose to his full 
height, and added: “Oh, Miriam, only 
the artist can appeal to the soul, can en- 
noble and uplift by his own artistic soul! 
I'll take you away from this narrow 
place. I am choking here, amidst peo- 
ple who do nothing but pray, eat and 
sleep, buy and sell, and pray again! 
Miriam,” he bent forward, and, clasping 
her in his arms, imprinted a passionate 
kiss upon her forehead. 

With a cry of horror she shrank from 
his embrace, and, trembling like a 
wounded bird, rushed toward the door. 

On the threshold stood the tall, broad- 
shouldered figure of Mordecai Granat. 
Having entered the room unnoticed, he 
remained, as chained, near the door, 
when his son’s last words reached his 





ears. 
“What's this?” he cried, in a voice 
quivering with rage. 


“What's going 
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the dark? 
Hashonoht 


on here? Love affairs in 
Abomination! On Rosh 
Come here!” he thundered. 

Saul hesitated a few moments, then 
walked up to his father. 

“My firstborn!” went on the old 
man. “My artist! You can’t bear the 
people who do nothing but pray, eat 
and sleep? My aristocrat!’ And he 
struck him a ringing blow on the cheek. 
“Go now!” The old man stamped his 
foot, and began to pace the room to and 
fro, with rapid strides. 

“Woe to my gray head—to my old 
age!’ he muttered to himself. “Love 
intrigues right under my nose, while 
poor Ephraim is darkening away in the 
army. That means to make a laughing- 
stock of everybody—of me, of Ephraim, 
of God himself—that means to disgrace, 
to bespatter with mud, the whole family 
of Granat—actually to put a fig under 
the nose 4 

Suddenly he paused in the middle of 
the room, and turning to his son, cried 
in a resolute tone: 

“Sheiel, to-night you shall leave the 
house! Do you hear? Not a trace of 
you shall be left here.” 

“And you,” he turned to Miriam, “a 
Jewish daughter! We'll see what Reb 
Israel will say to it, what your grand- 
father—such an honorable Jew—what 
he will say! Go! Your foot shall not 
cross my threshold again. Begone!” 

“Reb Mordecai,” she said, faintly. 

“Begone!” he thundered. 

With her head bent upon her breast, 
the girl walked out of the room. On 
reaching the stairs she burst into sobs, 
and, as if pursued by some one, she ran 
down the hill as fast as she could. 





if. 


Three days after Rosh Hashonoh 
Saul and Miriam were speeding up the 
Dnieper on the little steamship Golub- 
chik, bound for Orsha, whence they 
were to go by rail to Rotterdam, and 
then, across the Atlantic to the New 
World. 

Saul stood on deck; and as if intoxt- 
cated with happiness, watched the black 














waves as they splashed against the side 
of the boat, and turned into foam under 
the noisily revolving wheels. It seemed 
to him the little steamer was carrying 
him and his sweetheart away from mis- 
ery and fanaticism, from the dreary, 
suffocating, little world, where the peas- 
ant’s jig was held in greater esteem 
than Rubinstein and Tchaikowsky ; 
where the supreme musical authority 
was Reb Yoshe, the cantor, who knew 
how to bellow like an ox, and bleat like 
a goat, in the same breath; who had a 
way of changing his voice from basso 
to soprano, from tenor to alto, while 
the congregation, with closed eyes and 
open-mouthed, listened in sweet forget- 
fulness, thinking that they heard the 
voices of choristers singing just like the 
Levites in the days of the temple. 

Saul felt as if each puff of the Golub- 
chik brought him ever nearer and 
nearer to the promised land, where 
fame and happiness were awaiting him. 
He inhaled the fresh air deeply, and 
kept gazing at the seething waters 
below. 

The thought of his love affair lit up 
his countenance with pride. 

“Saul never does things as Izele, the 
confectioner’s; or Sholemke, the fisher- 
woman’s ; or Leizerke, the upholsterer’s ! 
Saul is an artist!” he said to himself, 
vith intense satisfaction. 

For a moment his thoughts wandered 
off to his stern father. During the 
three days previous to his departure, 
Saul had observed him on his way to 
and from the synagogue. He now re- 
called how helpless he looked—bent, 
pale-faced, white-haired, leaning on his 
cane, alone. Saul’s heart sank, and, 
stricken with shame and remorse, he 
felt like falling on his knees before the 
old man, begging his forgiveness, em- 
bracing, and kissing him. But the 
steamer panted and puffed on, and 
something told Saul that he would 
never again look upon his father’s face. 

As was his wont in moments of in- 
tense agitation, he seized his violin, 
which he always carried with him, and 
began to play “The Legend.” The pas- 
sengers on deck turned toward the 
player and listened amid profound si- 
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: Soon a peasant began to play 
his accordion noisily; while a long- 
haired, typical Russian merchant, red- 


lence. 


faced, with bloodshot. eyes, and. a 
prominent paunch, surveyed Saul from 
head to foot, and, advancing toward 
him, waving his hands, started to sing in 
a hoarse, drunken voice: 

“Ya Zhidochek Smirnenky” (1 am a 
peaceful little Jew). 

But Saul eyed him steadfastly, and 
played on. And the tune trembled with 
a certain fascinating charm and melo- 
dious sadness. 

All became quiet. Slowly the listen- 
ers drew closer to the violinist and 
when Saul finished playing, the mer- 
chant walked over to him, and, clapping 
him on the shoulder, exclaimed, ecstat- 
ically : 

“Molodetz! Good fellow! 
ha! Mo-lo-detz!” 

“Molodetz!” shouted 
crowd. 

Just then Miriam came out on deck. 
Her eyes were full of langour and 
melancholy, and the features of her face 
betrayed an inward struggle. 

While sitting downstairs in the cabin, 
for fear lest some acquaintance of hers 
might see her in Saul’s company, she 
read “Anna Karenina” to while away 
the time. But she had to close the book 
now and again. Suddenly the image 
of Ephraim would flit by in her imag- 
ination—the chaste, kind-hearted, the 
gentle Ephraim—and she would bury 
her face in her hands, and her tears 
would trickle down upon the volume 
which lay in her lap. Now the stooping 
frame of her grandfather would rise 
before her. 

“Miriam!” his last words rang in her 
ears. “Miriam, I know it is not true, I 
told Reb Mordecai it cannot be true— 
it is a lie!’ After which he burst into 
a fit of coughing. 

Then her thoughts drifted to Saul. 
She recalled his round-shouldered 
frame, his long, acquiline nose, the wart 
on his high forehead—and a sense of 
disgust came over her. 

But no sooner did she hear him play 
“The Legend,” than a different Saul 
sprang up before her—a poet, a 


Ha, ha, 


others in the 
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dreamer, with dark, glittering, mes- 
meric eyes, which held her under a cer- 
tain irresistible spell. 

She put the book aside, and came out 
on deck. It was midnight. The sky 
looked like a huge carpet of deep blue, 
fastened by myriads of sparkling dia- 
mond tags. 

Saul and Miriam sat up all night. He 
spoke to her of his violin, of music, how 
it purifies the heart and elevates the 
mind. Nestling close to his breast, with 
her eyes closed, she listened to his soft 
voice, which blended with the lullaby 
of the splashing waters below. 


III. 


Two years elapsed. Saul Granat 
was already a very popular violinist, 
and the “aristocrats” of the Ghetto 
threw their doors open to welcome 
their gifted co-religionist and country- 
man who was intoxicated with the sud- 
denness of his success, and filled with 
a sense of haughty superiority. In his 
triumph, his bearing toward Miriam 
grew colder from day to day. His ve- 
hement nature craved excitement, ever 
new sensations, foaming life—while 
Miriam was now forever melancholy, 
indifferent, almost lifeless. So Saul 
strayed after other gods, seeking pleas- 
ure outside of his home. 

Immediately upon their arrival in 
New York, Miriam entreated him to 
marry her according to the law of 
Moses and Israel, but Saul told her that 
such a step, before his reputation was 
firmly established, would simply make 
an end to all his opportunities, would 
block his road to success. 

“Wait, Miriam,” he often told her, 
“let me attain my aim, and we shall 
make a wedding the like of which the 
world has never seen before.” 

And Miriam waited, closing her eyes 
to many things, suffering in silent resig- 
nation. 

One night Saul returned home very 
late from a musicale given by an East 
Side physician. Miriam was waiting 
for him, seated in the rocking-chair, 


reading one of Turgenev’s novels. A 
brisk autumn wind tossed her hair, her 
cheeks were yellowish pale, her eyes 
bore the traces of tears and sleepless- 
ness. Miriam closed the book when 
Saul entered the room. 

“Well, how was it?” she inquired, 
gazing up to him with animation. 

“Why do you ask me? If you really 
cared to know, you would have been 
there,” he retorted, angrily, as he put 
away his violin on the piano, and re- 
moved his overcoat. 

“But I told you, I didn’t feel well,” 
said Miriam, apologetically. 

Saul shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, you never feel well of late,” he 
muttered, “you bore me with your— 
with your—sadness; you must have 
been sipping those sentimental books of 
yours.” 

Miriam sprang to her feet. Her pale 
cheeks reddened, the pupils of her eyes 
widened and flashed defiance. 

“Saul,” she articulated, regarding 
him fixedly, “you know why I didn't 
go to the doctor’s house—I hate to be 
in anybody’s way!”’ 

“You are a fool!” blurted out the vio- 
linist, turning abruptly and walked into 
his room. 

Miriam bit her quivering lips, as if 
thus to hinder her bitter heart from 
coming out. She opened the book, 
seated herself in the rocking-chair, try- 
ing to concentrate her mind upon 
“Rudin,” but she could not read. Her 
thoughts swam; her eyes were as be- 
fogged; her heart worked with diffi- 
culty, like a heavy pump out of order; 
something was choking her at her 
throat; she could not draw her breath. 
She sat motionless for a while, then she 
rose slowly from her seat, and threw 
herself upon the couch near by. A loud 
moan broke from her heart, and she 
burst into sobs. 

For a long time she lay awake, star- 
ing at the ceiling. Sad thoughts 


crawled, one after another, into her 
head, and her bosom heaved nervously. 
When sleep overtook her at last, she 
dreamed that she was home again, in 
Russia, and some one was playing “The 











Legend” for her. She could not see 
the player, but there was something in 
the music that, instead of soothing, 
irritated her. The violin screeched, 
screeched unceasingly. There were so 
many false notes in the tune that she 
felt she was going mad. 

On the next day Saul spoke but lit- 
tle. He replied to Miriam’s questions 
rudely, unwillingly, irrationally. After 
dinner he said to her: 

“Miriam, assort my things, and ['ll 
pack them. 1 am going to move Be 

“You?” she asked, in astonishment. 
“And I?” 

“You will stay here. It is better that 
we shall not see each other for about a 
month. Something is wrong with us, 
and time alone can set it right. I am 
tired of these arguments,” he said, 
quickly, without looking at her. 

“What do you mean?” asked Miriam, 
with a forced smile, trying to appear 
calm; but the muscles of her face be- 
trayed agitation. 

“It will be better for us to part for a 
month er so. These misunderstandings 
between us, I cannot bear them! And 
then, perhaps. . .” 

“Saul!” she interrupted him. 
eyes began to flash. 
herself and eyed him closely. “Saul, 
you are acoward! Yes, a petty coward 
and a liar!” Her words rang loud and 
clear. He flushed, wriggled about un- 
easily, and pointing toward the door, 
said, beseechingly : 

“Miriam, some one may hear us 

“You want to marry the physician’s 
daughter,” went on Miriam, paying no 
heed to his words. “Well, go ahead! 
Nobody is in your way. You are an 
artist—you may‘ do whatever you 
please, no apologies are required. A 
rich physician’s daughter is not a bad 
proposition. Saul, let me congratulate 
you; vou’ve become a rather practical 
business man for an artist.” And she 
burst into nervous laughter. 

Saul looked like a schoolboy caught, 
red-handed, in the act of committing a 
crime. His face turned pale. Suddenly 
he made a few steps forward, and, em- 
bracing Miriam, kissing her hands, 
mumbled confusedly : 
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“It is not true, I swear to you—it 
isn’t true, by God, it isn’t!” 

Miriam tore herself away from him. 

“True or not true, it is immaterial to 


me!” she said, with determination. 
“Henceforth we shall be strangers. 
Enough! God knows I have had 


enough of your art.” 

On that very day Miriam hired a 
room in the home of a Russian Jewish 
family, and the next morning she joined 
the army of Jewish working girls. 


IV. 


On his return home from the Cau- 
casus, after an absence of more than 
four years, Ephraim Granat found 
gloom and desolation where joy, and 
happiness, and love had been. His 
father’s house, now his own, perched 
upon the little hill overlooking the 
governor’s park on one side, and the 
Dnieper on the other, seemed as if bent 
down with grief for its late master, 
Mordecai Granat. The two-story struc- 
ture with its dark, unpainted beams 
and shingles, the closed shutters and 
the broken fence, produced a dreary im- 
pression upon Ephraim. His heart con- 
tracted with painful emotions as he 
walked up the familiar path leading to 
the garden. At the entrance he paused, 
leaning his arm on the wooden gate. 
The trees, the bushes, the little arbor, - 
thickly overgrown with verdure, the 
bench beneath the drooping willow, a 
little distance away—all, all were the 
same as he had left them. Tears gath- 
ered in his eyes. He turned about and 
gazed at the house again. One of the 
shutters of the garret was half open. 
Ephraim recalled that, four years ago, 
when he had marched past the house, 
together with the other recruits, his 
brother Saul stood there, by the same 
window, and waved the violin, bidding 
him farewell. Ephraim remembered the 
scene distinctly. His father stood in the 
gateway, tall, broad-shouldered, with 
long, white locks hanging down from 
under his broad-trimmed soft hat. He 
stood erect, seemingly unmoved; but 
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when Ephraim had cast a look back- 
ward, he saw the old man’s face turned 
toward the wall. Near his father stood 
Miriam, also tall, but slender. He re- 
membered how she waved the handker- 
chief for a long time, and, after send- 
ing him a farewell kiss, hid her face in 
her hands. While he, Ephraim, trying 
to smile, to appear calm, walked stoutly, 
his chest thrown out forward, his hands 
swinging in soldier fashion. Saul, in 
his room in the garret, was playing 
“The, Legend.” And as the melody 
grew fainter, Ephraim’s heart grew 
heavier, till he could no longer repress 
the tears which had been choking him 
all along. 

Now, as he gazed at the garret win- 
dow, a sense of profound melancholy 
took possession of him. He felt that he 
was all alone, without love, without 
home, without hope. 

The clear sky and the fragrant air in- 
tensified his heaviness of heart. Some- 
how, it seemed to him that fate, having 
crushed him with her cruelties, was now 
mocking him. 

Crestfallen, he turned hastily, and, 
descending the path, found himself on 
the board walk of the street. It was 
about seven o'clock in the morning. The 
town was coming to life again, after its 
night’s rest. The shutters of the houses 
were thrown open; the storekeepers 
were sweeping. the sidewalks in front of 
their stores, getting ready for business ; 
the stout, broad-shouldered cabmen 
made the sign of the cross as they took 
their places on the square, prepared for 
the day’s work. Bearded and _ ear- 
locked Jews were hastening to the syna- 
gogues, carrying their prayer-shawls 
and phylacteries under their arms. 

Ephraim walked quickly, paying no 
attention to the passers-by. He directed 
his steps to the synagogue where his 
father was wont to pray. 

“Peace to you!” was the warm greet- 
ing of the sexton. “How are you?” 

‘Peace to you,” replied Ephraim. 

Within a little while most of those in 
the synagogue greeted him, wishing 
him peace, and asking after his health. 

Ephraim then stepped aside, and sta- 
tioning himself in his father’s place, 


leaned. his right arm against the wall, 
closed his eyes, and prayed emotionally. 
Before leaving, he prayed, in a voice 
quivering with tears, for the repose of 
his father’s soul; and the people behind 
him punctuated his “Kaddish” with 
solemn, long-drawn amens. 

While he was folding his phylacteries 
the congregation broke up into small 
groups, discussing something in whis- 
pers. Ephraim felt that they spoke of 
him. Soon the voice of the red-headed 
sexton rose above the whispering 
voices of the others. Ephraim heard 
the sexton.say, with a sigh: “What 
four years can bring to a man! It 
wasn’t enough that his bride ran away 
with his brother—may their names be 
wiped off the earth—so, Reb Mordecai, 
peace be with him, had to pass away, 
into the bargain. Now they say the fid- 
dler is about to marry some rich physi- 
cian’s daughter over there. A lively 
world, this!” 

“May his heart be fiddling so that 
no physician should be able to help 
him!” interposed some one, in a deep, 
bass voice. , 

Ephraim left the synagogue, de- 
pressed, filled with painful thoughts. 
And his heart was suddenly seized with 
anxiety to run from these surround- 
ings, amidst which he felt as desolate as 
a rock. 

Three days later Ephraim. took leave 
of his father’s remains, shedding hot 
tears upon his grave. Then he boarded 
the Golubchik, which carried him up 
the Dnieper. Ephraim was hastening to 
New York, whither a certain inexpli- 
cable power was drawing him, as if with 
iron clutches. 


V. 


Ephraim landed in New York on the 
eve of Rosh Hashonoh. The East Side, 
preparing for the Awful Days, was all 
bustle and confusion. Thousands of 
pushearts crowded the streets; bearded 
men and be-wigged women, armed with 
large baskets, swarmed about like bees ; 
buying grapes, apples, watermelons, and 
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other sweet fruits for supper, that they 
might pray to the Lord to make the 
New Year as sweet as the fruit. 
Ephraim, winding his way through the 
crowd, was but little impressed) by his 
new surroundings. His thoughts were 
bent on learning the fate of Miriam. 
He was seized with an irresistible 
yearning to see her, to speak to her. 

In the synagogue of his American- 
ized countrymen he was told that Mir- 
iam was very sick of late, that she 
worked in an umbrella establishment on 
Broadway, and that she stayed with a 
certain family in Rivington Street. 

“They say she is suffering from bad 
dreams,’ explained Reb Shleime, the 
pockmarked, red-bearded, long-nosed 
beadle, “the people with whom she stays 
told me she usually hears a certain piece 
of music in her dreams, and then she 
often sobs and tears her hair.’ Reb 
Shleime shook his head, and added: 
“Your brother, the fiddler, the infidel, 
the pagan, cares not a pinch of snuff for 
her! You have come just in time for his 
wedding, may he rather wed the angel 
of death! That infidel, that treife-eater, 
who never prays, and who plays, that is, 
works, on the Sabbath, and even on 
Rosh Hashonoh and Yom Kippur.” 

Gloomy and downcast Ephraim left 
the synagogue in haste. He walked 
briskly, swaying his hands, and now and 
then stopping to inquire of the passers- 
by how to reach his destination. He 
turned into Rivington Street, and pres- 
ently found himself at the door behind 
which he hoped to find Miriam. His 
heart beat violently when he knocked. 
The door opened slowly, and an old, be- 
wigged woman appeared. before him. 
Short and stout, dark-complexioned, 
her spectacles fastened with a string, she 
scrutinized him for a while with her 
shining, dark eyes. 

“Does Miriam Silberberg live here?” 
asked Ephraim, breathing with diff- 
culty. 

“Yes; she lives here, but she is sick 
now 44 

“IT ‘know. Tell her that 
Granat wishes to see her.” 

The:old woman opened her eyes wide, 
and stared at him steadfastly. 
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“Ephraim Granat?” she repeated. 
“His brother ?” 
Ephraim nodded. 


The old woman shook her head know- 
ingly, and a faint smile began to play in 
her eyes, and over ‘her wrinkled face. 
Adjusting the spectacles on her nose, 
she quickly walked into the adjoining 
room. 

Ephraim stood on the threshold and 
listened. He heard the old woman 
whispering something; then a brief cry 
reached his ears; his hands and knees 
trembled as he waited for her return. 

“Well?” he asked, when the old 
woman appeared. She merely shook her 
head mournfully. 

“Well, what did she say? 
she?” he inquired, impatiently. 

“Miriam cannot see you. She is sick.” 

Ephraim stood speechless for a few 
moments; his face was pale, and his 
large, dark eyes flashed. 

“Tell her,” he said, hotly; “tell her 
that I bear her no grudge, that I know 
everything. Tell her that I have come 
to see her; to help her, if I can, and if 
she will let me do it % 

“Only God knows how she is suffer- 
ing, the poor girl. My heart weeps 
within me whenever I look at her,” in- 
terposed the old woman, in a low voice, 
casting a furtive glance at the door of 
Miriam’s room. Tears stood in her eyes. 

“And tell her,” went on Ephraim, in 
a broken voice, “that I have a message 
for her from her grandfather : 

When he paused, it seemed to him 
that some one was softly weeping in the 
next room. He was about to rush past 
the old woman, into Miriam’s room, but 
he controlled himself. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that I'll come 
up here again and again—until she will 
permit me to see her.” Ephraim turned, 
and, almost running, descended the 
stairs. The old woman remained mo- 
tionless; then she shook her head and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“As the Russian peasant says,” she 
mumbled, “love is not a potato—you 
cannot throw it out of the window.” 

When she opened the door of Mir- 
iam’s room, noiselessly, she found the 
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girl sobbing. She turned and walked 
away, as noiselessly as she had entered. 

Then Miriam, pale as death, arose 
from the lounge, rushed over to the win- 
dow and looked out. Her bosom heaved 
and contracted with pain. Her lips 
moved : 

“Ephraim! Ephraim!” she muttered, 
but her voice was faint, almost inau- 
dible. 


VI. 


Ephraim, gasping for breath and 
struggling to compose himself, hurried 
down the staircase, and paused at the 
entrance. His bosom heaved high, the 
nostrils of his sharp, long nose ex- 
panded, his face was aflame. For sev- 
eral minutes he stood motionless. Then, 
suddenly, he tossed his head back, threw 
out his chest, and clinching his fists, 
resolutely started off with rapid steps 
toward East Broadway where Saul 
lived. Now, more than ever before, the 
wrongs of his brother thronged in 
his mind with crushing pain. In his 
ears rang the plaintive sobbing of Mir- 
iam, which grew louder and _ louder, 
and seemed as though pleading him to 
take vengeance on Saul, to humiliate 
him, to cause him pain—to pour out all 
his bitter heart upon the fiddler’s head. 
Ephraim ran through the crowd of 
passers-by, jostling them like a mad- 
man, now swaying his hands violently, 
now clasping his head for fear lest it 
might burst at any moment. 

“T want to see him!” he muttered to 
himself. “I must! I must!” 

Just what he would do or say to Saul 
he could not tell. But he felt that it 
would be something very insulting, very 
painful... 

In the meantime, a storm was gather- 
ing. The air was heavy; a brisk wind 
swept the dust of the Ghetto streets 
into the faces of the hurrying pedes- 
trians, and flashes of lightning rent the 
sky asunder in rapid succession. When 
Ephraim reached the stairs leading to 
Dr. Pindrik’s house, a protracted crash 
of thunder resounded. Ephraim, shud- 
dering, pronounced the grace over thun- 
der: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our 


God, King of the universe, whose power 
and strength fill the world.” A heavy 
rain began to fall, and again a rattling 
thunder pealed. Ephraim, still mum- 
bling the prayer, ran up the staircase 
and forced the front door open. 

The servant girl jumped up from her 
seat, and asked: 

“You want the doctor :” 

“No; I want to see Saul Granat, the 
fiddler,” he said, straightening himself 
for some reason or other. “Is he here 
now ?” 

“You can’t see him now. He’s en- 
gaged to-night—he’s playing.” 

And as. she said these words, 
Ephraim’s ears caught the sound of a 
familiar melody. He paused, as though 
short of breath. Yes, it was his brother 
playing “The Legend,” the same he had 
played when Ephraim marched past his 
father’s house with the company of re- 
cruits, the same melody which Miriam 
so often heard in her dreams. 

As if intoxicated, without saying 
another word, he rushed past the serv- 
ant, up the second staircase, and stopped 
behind the door, listening to the music. 
All was silent save the violin which 
seemed to choke as it moaned heavily. 
The tones, rich and sad, filled Ephraim 
with emotion which he was powerless 
to restrain. He thrust the door wide 
open with a violent swing, and, deadly 
pale, with his fists clinched tightly, stag- 
gered into the room. The violinist, be- 
wildered, stunned, broke off in the mid- 
dle, and the audience, composed of well- 
dressed men and women, sprang from 
their seats, in wild confusion. 

“Don’t be afraid!” cried Ephraim, 
advancing toward Saul. “I’ve come to 
listen to your sweet music! That’s 
all 4 

“Ephraim!” gasped Saul, clutching 
the violin under his arm, and making a 
few steps to meet his brother. 

A moment of silence followed. 
Ephraim, with burning face and flashing 
eyes, flourishing his hands, faced the 
frightened men and women, who re- 
treated to the doorway, like so many 
lambs huddled together in time of 
storm. Then he resumed in a firmer 
voice : 




















“Why were you so bewitched by his 
violin? Its tones are deceptive. They 
lie; they express nothing; they hide the 
feelings of a brute!” 

And he tore the violin from under 
Saul’s arm, and struck it against the 
floor. 

“Now talk to these people!” he cried, 
turning to Saul. “Now draw forth tears 
from their eyes! Where now is your 
voice? Where your eloquence?” 

Saul sank down on his knees, trying 
to grasp the violin from Ephraim’s 
hands. 

“Don’t break it!’ he cried, in despair, 
wringing his hands. “Don’t! Ephraim!” 

Ephraim flourished the violin in the 
air. 
“This,” he said, “is perhaps the only 
thing on earth you love. Therefore I'll 
break it—to cause you pain, to bleed 
your heart, even as you have bled Mir- 
iam’s heart and mine. And as for our 
father, whose death you have hastened 
—remember, there is a God in heaven! 
The day of judgment is close at hand! 
Wait!” 

Ephraim kept speaking in a hoarse 
voice. Suddenly his eyes began to blink 
rapidly ; everything became dark before 
him; his head sank back, his lips moved, 
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murmuring indistinct words. In_ his 
ears rang loud exclamations from all 
sides. 

“Who’s he?” 

“What an outrage!” 

“My brother !” 

“He must be crazy!” 

“Throw him out of the house!” 

Presently, Ephraim, unable to resist, 
was dragged down the stairs. When he 
found himself on the street, the storm 
was still raging. At first he did not 
quite realize where he was, what he had 
done, whither he was to go. But the 
strong, piercing, cold wind, blowing into 
his burning face, and the repeated thun- 
der peals, soon brought him to himself. 


On the next day, toward evening, 
Ephraim went to make another attempt 
to see Miriam. When he knocked at the 
door, the old woman, the mistress of the 
house, met him with a cheerful smile, 
and, adjusting the spectacles on her 
nose, her eyes beaming with joy, she 
threw the door of Miriam’s room open, 
and said in Hebrew, rubbing her hands: 

“Blessed art thou in thy coming!” 

Then she walked away, leaving 
Ephraim and Miriam to themselves. 


ie 


TWO CHAPTERS 


SMILE—a kiss—sub rosa quite— 


Some calls— 
Adore 
Sue falls. 





a ring—in Cupid’s toils 


A smile—a kiss—sub rosa quite— 
Some calls— 
A door—a ring !—in Cupid’s toils !— 
Sioux Falls! 


T. B. Dowp. 
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Vi.—HOW TO MANAGE A WIFE 


By Dorothy Dix 
Author of ‘‘Fables of the Elite” 


HE unknown benefactor to whom 
the feminine sex owes the pro- 
foundest debt of gratitude is the 

individual who first advanced the theory 
that woman is a conundrum that no 
man can guess. 

This has thrown an air of impene- 
trable mystery about her; it has lent 
occult significance to her simplest word 
and most: unpremeditated deed, and has 
been her salvation; for if men had only 
taken the trouble to study her they 
would long ago have found her so easy 
to circumvent and control that she 
would have been deprived of what few 
perquisites she still enjoys. 

In .reality, woman is an elemental 
creature, almost childishly transparent 
in her nature, and her mental operations. 
What Eve was, every daughter of Eve 
has been since. Her hopes, her fears, 
her desires, the things that make for her 
happiness and her misery, the emotions 
that sway and guide her, vary only in 
degree and not in kind, and it says but 
little for the intelligence of men that, 
after centuries of close companionship 
with this simple being, they still regard 
her as a riddle to which they have been 
unable to find the key. 

In this respect woman is subtler than 
man. Long ago she took his measure 
to the last hair of his head, and ever 
since has played upon his weaknesses 
and his strength as upon a harp of a 
thousand strings. From the hour of a 


girl baby’s birth she is taught that the 
proper study of womankind is man, and 
so assiduously does she apply herself to 
this branch of research that by the time 
she gets into long dresses she has a fair- 


ly good working knowledge of how to 
manage a husband. 

On ‘the other hand, man never con- 
siders it worth his while to study wom- 
an. He loves her, he: mdulges her, he 
browbeats and tyrannizes over her, but 
he mever understands her. After gen- 
erations of experiments his idea of man- 
aging a wife is still the crude one of en- 
forcing obedience ; and when he gets out 
of the grade of society where a black 
eye is a convincing domestic argument, 
the result is inevitable. He goes to thie 
wall. 

A highly trained specialist, able to 
anticipate her opponent’s every move, 
has been pitted against a bungling ama- 
teur who cannot even guess what his 
antagonist’s tactics will be, and expert 
knowledge wins out. Hence the indis- 
putable fact that in most American 
homes, at least, the hen and not the cock 
rules the family roost. 

So far from denying that they make 
a study of the science of managing hus- 
bands, women make no secret of the 
matter, and have even organized vast 
numbers of clubs all over the country 
whose object, thinly veiled under the 
alias of a “Browning Club,” or an “E-m- 
erson Circle,” is, in reality, for the pro- 
motion of knowledge of the best wa: 
of diplomatically manipulating their 
lords and masters. Here they exchange 
experiences and theories, and when one 
woman succeeds in acquiring a valuable 
tip she passes it on to her sisters. It is 
also observable that when a girl is going 
to be married her mother, and her sis- 
ters, and her cousins, and her aunts 
have heart to heart talks with her in 























which they advise her about getting off 
on the right foot in the beginning of her 
married life, striking for a good allow- 
ance on the start, and not letting her 
husband ever form the habit of smoking 
in the parlor, or going to the club at 
nights. 

Men have no such matrimonial pro- 
tective unions, and it should make them 
tremble for their liberty when they re- 
fiect that they are opposing a vast trust 
for the control of husbands with their 
individual and futile protest; for there 
is no association of husbands for the 
study of the best way of managing 
wives, and if any Benedict ever finds 
out how to do the trick he selfishly 
keeps his knowledge to himself. You 
never hear of any Father in Israel tak- 
ing a prospective bridegroom aside and 
saying to him: 

“My dear boy, you are going to be 
married, and while 1 know the young 
woman is an angel, still angels are er— 
er—er, sometimes a little trying to live 
with, and so perhaps a word or two of 
advice from one who has had experi- 
ence of the feminine temperament, and 
still survives, may not be amiss.” 

No. No _ kindly, benevolent, bald- 
headed gentleman ever gives the trem- 
bling bridegroom a pointer about how 
to avoid any of the snags of matrimony ; 
and yet there is so much that he might 
say, there are so many ways to head off 
hysterics if one only knows how, so 
many times when one can run up a 
lightning rod for a wife’s temper if one 
only is taught the art. 

In the first place, he might say that 
no man should be permitted to get mar- 
ried until he can prove that he has 
kissed the Blarney Stone. Flattering a 
woman before marriage is a matter of 
taste and discretion. Flattering her 
afterwards is a matter of absolute neces- 
sitv and safety. 

Women do not care one rap for 
deeds. Words are the only thing that 
counts with them. A man may slave 


himself to death trying to make life easy 
and luxurious for his wife, but if he tells 
her that she is getting fat, or is too old 
to wear a rakish hat, or compliments 
other women before her, she will doubt 
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his love, and consider herself a martyr 
to. man’s faithlessness. On the contrary, 
if he assures her every day that she is 
getting younger and more beautiful, 
and that no other woman compares with 
her in taste or intelligence, he may 
starve her, and neglect her, and mis- 
treat her, and she will still consider her- 
self the luckiest of her sex. 

Nor need this be considered such a 
weakness as it looks on the face of it. 
A wife’s audience is her husband. She 
is always playing to him, and the reason 
she so often looks to applause from. the 
gallery is because he so seldom gives 
her the glad hand at home. In all good 
truth, praise to a woman from the man 
she loves, is bread and wine and clothes, 
and considering the relative cost of 
supper at Sherry’s, and imported gowns 
with the price of soft talk, it is a won- 
der that married men are so economical 
with their compliments. As a mere 
financial proposition it pays to jolly vour 
wife. 

Another bit of experience that every 
married man must have found out for 
himself, and that he will do well to pass 
along to the young man about to com- 
mit matrimony, is that you can lead a 
woman anywhere, but you cannot drive 
her an inch. Without doubt every man 
desires to be the master of his own 
house; but if he expects to occupy the 
throne in peace he must hold it by sub- 
tlety and not by force. The bluff of the 
domestic tyrant belongs to the dark 


ages now. The divorce court is too 
handy. Wives will not take orders any 


longer, but they will accept suggestions, 
and there is not one wife in a thousand 
who will not readily yield her tastes and 
opinions to her husband’s, if he will 
treat her as an equal and will explain 
his reasons for any given course of ac- 
tion. 

If a man wants his wife to be a help- 
meet to him, he must make her his jun- 
ior partner. She must be told things 
about his business and be trusted. No 
woman ever economizes because her 
husband grumbles over the bills. In- 
stead she revenges herself for grudg- 
ingly-given matinée money by going 
downtown and buying a Paris frock, 
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but she would skimp even the butcher's 
bill if she knew that some big enterprise 
hung upon her saving. 

But while the observation of the fore- 
going rules establish a kind of diplo- 
matic groundwork that makes for peace, 
domestic contretemps will occur. Not 
every woman is mild and meek of spirit, 
and even the best of wives have their 
little ways that grate upon their hus- 
bands, and their little faults of temper 
and tongue and extravagance that he 
desires to eradicate. How shall he do 
it? Certainly not by following the blunt 
rule usually practice? by husbands, and 
calling the offending wife’s attention to 
her little weaknesses. Without doubt 
the most chastening experience in the 
world is being married. None of us 
have any idea how many faults we 
possess or how they look to another, 
until we hear the litany of our short- 
comings chanted with unswerving can- 
dor by our husband or wife, but, un- 
happily, we are seldom grateful to the 
hand that holds the mirror up to our 
sins. 

This is particularly true of women, 
and a certain amount of finesse is neces- 
sary in dealing with them. They do 
not belong to the sex with whom a spade 
is a spade. On the contrary with them 
it is, as likely as not a parlor ornament 
with a gilded handle tied with blue rib- 
bon, and a landscape painted on the 


blade. A man frequently recognizes his 
faults and reforms them. A woman 
never. She may be beguiled into doing 
better, but she never admits she did 
wrong. 

Criticising a wife's faults, then, is 


like casting a boomerang that comes 
back and annihilates the one who threw 
it. Matrimony is no place for candor. 
It is an opportunity for tact to have its 
great and perfect work. To tell your 
wife of her mistakes means that you 
will have to pay for your error of judg- 
ment by drying her tears with a dia- 
mond brooch. To remark that her new 
gown is a nightmare, and her hat a mil- 
linery horror, is to receive bills for new 


ones. To accuse her of being high tem- 


pered, is to precipitate the storm you 
dread; but if you dwell upon her mar- 
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velous self-control, she would bite her 
tongue off rather than say the sharp 
words that rise to her lips. 

Happily for us all, there are different 
ways of doing things, and woman who 
is seldom amenable to logic, is easily 
sidetracked by diplomacy. Suppose, for 
instance, a man is married to an ador- 
able being, who is incurably addicted to 
the marked-down sale extravagance. It 
is mere folly to argue with her on the 
matter, and point out that short-length 
remnants of stuff that she does not 
want, and imitation Japanese vases are 
not cheap at any price. She will not 
listen. Every woman believes herself 
an economic and financial genius, and 
that the only reason she is not Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is because her sex 
renders her ineligible for the office. 

Never combat the illusion. Merely 
view her purchases with a superior air of 
taste, and inquire if she does not think 
they look common and cheap. Express 
surprise that a woman of her exquisite 
sensibility would care for things that 
every Mrs. Tom, Dick and Harry has, 
and observe that you yourself prefer 
something a little more exclusive. She 
will never lead another rush on the 
marked-down goods. The word “ex- 
clusive” is a kind of Keely cure for the 
bargain habit. 

Or, suppose a man is so unfortunate 
as to espouse a woman who is a mere 
animated talking machine. In a con- 
versation match it is mere foolhardiness 
for a man to enter the lists against a 
woman. He lacks swiftness and stay- 
ing powers, and she inevitably wins the 
argument in a whirlwind finish, but he 
can hedge. He can play for time. He 
can even forestall the argument entirely, 
by telling her that when her face is in 
repose it has a Madonna look that is ir- 
resistibly fascinating, and as a result, 
she will be afraid to open her mouth for 
fear of breaking up the pose. 

The wise man who desires to fare 
sumptuously every day never criticises 
his wife’s housekeeping, or makes in- 
vidious comparisons between it and his 
mother’s. On the contrary, he is for- 
ever praising his wife’s domesticity, 
and congratulating himself upon having 























married the only woman who combines 
the attractions of Venus and Minerva, 
with those of Mary Ann. Even when 
the steak is leather and the bread a cin- 
der he doesn’t complain. He merely re- 
imarks that the meal isn’t up to her usual 
standard of perfection. And it doesn’t 
happen again. Every woman is an 
idealist, and she will break her neck try- 
ing to live up to what she thinks her 
husband expects of her. 

If your wife is addicted to women's 
clubs and you object to them, do not 
make the mistake of scoffing at hen 
gatherings. Very few wives are fools, 
and the average club woman, in point of 
information and eloquence, can make 
most men sing pretty small, and your 
wife knows it, but she is open to one 
argument. Agree with her that clubs 
are good for women of small education 
who have to have their Browning ex- 
plained to them, but marvel that a wom- 
an of her culture does. not go in for 
individual lines of study. 

If your wife is mad about society, 
there is no use in preaching to her that 
#2 woman’s place is at her own fireside. 
Try making her home so happy she will 
not care to roam away from it. It is 
generally the lonely, hungry-hearted 
women who are trying to amuse them- 
selves and feed their starved lives on 
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the froth of parties, and the dry husks 
of club papers. Sitting alone at night 
waiting for a husband to come home 
doesn’t thrill a woman one bit more 
than it would a man, but any wife can 
be broken of the club habit, or the so- 
ciety habit, by a husband who will 
stay in of evenings and try to entertain 
her. 

Don’t sink the lover in the husband 
and you need fear no rival. Remember 
that a wife is the only laborer on earth 
who works for her board and clothes, 
and is yet expected to be grateful for 
the privilege, but even she appreciates 
a tip and a day off now and then. Don’t 
economize on expressions of affection or 
stint your wife on praise and you may 
do as you will without friction or argu- 
ment, 

In this is comprised the whole of the 


‘law and the prophets, for woman is so 


constituted that as long as she believes 
herself loved and appreciated, she can 
forgive anything, and endure anything 
and still be happy. 

lf you forget every other rule, re- 
member this, and all will be well. 

Bless you, my boy, you have been the 
“Man In Love” and are now about to 
tackle the momentous problem of man- 
aging a wife. May Heaven prosper 
you in the undertaking! 


* 


THE 


PLACE APART 


By Douglas Story 


HE other day I stood in a place 
apart, by the shore of a sun- 
kissed lake. It was the evening 

of Sunday. : 

A quarter of a mile away the whit- 
ened spire of a pre-Revolutionary church 
pointed the path to heaven above the 
spring leafery of the trees. A few rods 
nearer—Wwhere the water broke from 


the pond—the rounded wheel of an 
ancient ‘gristmill peeped through the 
willows. 


In the limpid water under- 


neath, the whole was mirrored—a mi- 
raculous composition limned by God. 

The sun cuddled down in the west. 
The water wheel withdrew behind its 
curtain of willows. The red-tiled cot- 
tage sank to sleep in the shadow of the 
church. For the last living moment of 
daylight the spire stood alone, point- 
ing an ascetic finger to the Inevitable. 
Darkness fell upon the earth. I was 
afraid. 

The plop of a trout in the lake beside 
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me came as the greeting of a friend. 


It was the still, small voice of nature’ 


calling from the deeps: “Be not afraid! 
It is God's thinking hour. In His si- 


lence is great peace.”” Then I under-: 


stood. My fear was the fear of the un- 
familiar. 

I had sat by my window in the city 
at midnight, and fancied there was si- 
lence. The air quivered with thou- 
sands of quick-rushing trains, with trol- 
leys and wagons. It was rent with the 
shrill hootings of engines, with the dis- 
cordant shriekings of sirens. Such si- 
lence was a clamor devoid of peace, 
destitute of repose. I had lain awake at 
the hour of the breaking of day over the 
city. I had dreamily thought of the 
stillness. It was a stillness without 
rest. From the street came the weary 
tread of the workers. All around was 
the sound of millions stertorously sleep- 
ing. On the ear were the wailings of 
women in pain, of children afraid of the 
dark. Such silence was an orchestra- 
tion, a symphonie pathétique of the city. 

Out here by the lakeside the silence 
was an actuality, a something that could 
be felt. The low booming of a distant 
bullfrog startled as would a contractor’s 
blasting in the great metropolis. Over 
me fell a great peace, the peace of a 
perfect understanding. I was alone, 
alone with nature, and with myself. 
Many things that before had been so 
complicated became simple, intelligible. 
For the first time in months I held com- 
munion with myself. I realized how the 
rumble of the city smothers the voice of 
conscience, muzzles morality, hushes 
common honesty. 

As I stood alone in the silence, the 
lesson of primitive man’s experience 
came back to me from the museum of 
ethnology. Time was when man stood 
alone—the world an Eden, himself an 
image of God. Since then our evolu- 
tion had been a development from the 
ideal to the despicable, from the chival- 
rous savage to the mean-hearted man of 
civilization. We have lost ourselves 
in the crowd of humanity. We have 
fallen from our high estate as men. We 
have become but grains in the sands of 
society. At one time entities, we are 


now mere vulgar fractions. Simplicity 
has gone out of life. With it have dis- 
appeared love, faith, and purity. To find 
them one must seek in the mountain 
tops, in the heart of the forests, on the 
bosom of the prairies, by the side of lone 
waters. 

“Silence is golden,” said the material- 
ist philosopher, and fancied he had per- 
petrated an epigram. But silence is 
something infinitely’ grander than ever 
can be indicated by a mere metallic sym- 
bol. It is the immensity in which we 
live, the essence of existence, the back- 
ground of our being. The world with- 
out silence were existence without a 
soul. Death—the goal of life—is an 
imposed silence. 

The moderns have forgotten this, 
have builded themselves Babels, have 
sought in noise the wisdom silence alone 
can give. Carlyle, in his rectorial acl- 
dress, recognized it when he said, “The 
finest nations of the world, the English 
and the American, are going all away 
into wind and tongue.” And so it is 
that death comes sooner than it was 
wont to do, hurries the race protestingly 
into Nirvana, enforces the majesty of 
silence. Such as by virtue of constitu- 
tion, by reason of many ancestors reared 
in silence, for a time resist the summons 
of death, nature condemns ‘to sanitaria 
and asylums—victims of the demon of 
noise. 

“IT have no ear,” sighed Charles 
Lamb; and thought himself abnormal. 
But the world is rapidly losing its sense 
of hearing, is being driven deaf by elec- 
tric hammers, by blasts of dynamite, by 
the whirring of motor cars. 

Time was when man found pleasure 
in the gentle ripple of the lute, in faint 
zolian music, in the twittering of pipes. 
As he deafened he forsook those pas- 
toral instruments for the spinet and the 
harpsichord, the piano and the organ. 
He demanded an orchestra. To-day he 
must have the full blast of the Wag- 
nerian opera ere he admit the presence 
of music. He is deaf to the sweeter as 
to the stealthier sounds of nature. He 
desires a strident gramophone or a 
shrieking steam organ to minister to his 
pleasure. 


























The most successiul bandmaster of 
the United States was he who imtro- 
duced a battery of guns as accompant- 
ment to .the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Soon no orchestral composition will be 
listened to that does not have its forte 
passages emphasized by lyddite bombs 
and the bursting of boilers. The world 
is cursed by its plague of noise. We 
cannot speak save in a strained falsetto. 

it is significant that we have chosen 
as our symbol of folly the long-eared 
ass, have jeered at him for the pos- 
session of a sense we have maliciously 
abused. When the gods walked upon 
the earth man’s ears were his greatest 
pride, his most gherished possession ; to 
Jose them was the sign of deepest so- 
cial degradation. In those early days 
man’s ear acted as, and took the form 
of, the modern ear trumpet. By the 
delicate mechanism of its structure it 
could be swiveled in any direction or 
erected to catch the faintest sound of an 
approaching enemy. It was the long- 
distance telephone of the prehistoric 
man. 

Man became civilized. He forgot his 
reverence for silence. He grew drunken 
with noise. He ceased to prick up his 
ears at the sound of movements. They 
lay back against his head, useless, out 
of date. Fora time, after the invention 
of insects, he used them as fans to ward 
off the mosquitoes of the paleolithic age. 
Fars were revived by fashionable so- 
ciety. One day he discovered that his 
hands and the branch of a conifer af- 
forded more elegant means of insecti- 
cide. Man’s ears hung dismally. They 
were discarded in polite society. 

When, with the process of civiliza- 
tion, man’s hair departed, he grew to 
hate the long, skinny projections flank- 
ing his head. They were no longer use- 
ful. They were no longer ornamental. 
The terrible beasts of his infancy were 
all fossils under his feet. Man said in 
his heart : ‘‘There are no dinosauria. The 
air is free of flying lizards, of the 
archeopteryx, of the iron-jawed rham- 
phorhynchus. In the trees is” 


no 
toothed ichthvornis. The iguanodont 
and the megatheria are dead. The 
steam-roller mastodons are stiff in 
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. of his ears, left him earless. 
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the ice of Northern Siberia. The scor- 
pron crabs, the palzoniscide, the 


swimming reptiles; have sunk to the 
bottom of the sea. I can walk upright 
in the sight ofall created things.) My 
ears are no longer a necessity. They are 
an excrescence, an absurdity.. My life 
is no longer in the keeping of my hear- 
ing. I am independent of the ears of 
my primitive ancestors. Thev destroy 
my rest. They worry my waking hours 
with their constant protest against the 
racket of advancing civilization.” So 
saying, he cursed his ears. Nature heard 
the anathema. Nature is a _ jealous 
power, slow to anger, terrible in her 
vengeance. She set the mysterious proc- 
ess of atrophy to work, stripped man 
And man, 
the fool, gloried in his emancipation. 
He had lost the ability to interpret the 
hidden things in the silence. 

Noises that would have made the 
primitive man to curl up in the densest 
fastnesses of his cave are no longer 
audible to mankind. To converse with 
a neighbor across a few yards of water 
one must use a megaphone. The long- 
eared man—once the pride of the nation 
—has become an object of ridicule, a 
butt for boyhood’s jokes. 

That impracticable modernity, the 
poet, sings of “rose petal ears.” The 
popular novelist calls them “‘shell-like.” 
Time was when a stone hatchet’ or the 
eyetooth of a machzrodus would have 
crashed through the skull of the rhym- 
ster who dared so far miscall man’s 
claim to manlike beauty. To-day we 
admire the man who congenitally is 
deaf to the most confidential’ whisper- 
ings of nature. The loss is the loss of 
mankind. 

To meet the limitations of our hear- 
ing man’s voice has grown cacaphonous 
and clamant. Mellifinous vocalization 
has died out in the most highly devel- 
oped races. It is confined to the ne- 
groes and the kaffirs. The soft, minor 
key has been dropped by educated 
mankind. Its place has been taken by 
the penetrating major. 

Shakespeare's “softest music to at- 
tending ears” falls inaudible wpon hu- 
manity. The modern Juliet screeches 
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to her Romeo. The Montague must 
have a speaking trumpet would he as- 
sure his sweetheart upon the balcony 
that ‘“‘silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues 
by night.” Antony’s appeal to the Ro- 
mans has become a literal one. Man- 
kind is calling to its ancestor: “Lend 
me your ears.” But the petition falls on 
ears as deaf as those of the genera- 
tion that calls. The opportunity has 
passed. 

In silence, the womb of thought, rests 
the renaissance of the race. The knowl- 
edge of its fertility has been lost to us. 
If only the carpenters would cease from 


hammering, the builders be at rest! Si- 
lence brought forth Homer and 
Sophocles, Dante and Milton. The hub- 
bub of to-day has produced Alfred Aus- 
tin and Rudyard Kipling! Great is the 
need of silence. In the cities it is de- 
nied us. All of art has become but the 
stucco fronting to a Tower of Babel. 
Music has become a distension of dis- 
cord, and obesity of noise. 

The muses dwelled on the tops of 
mountains. We moderns have placed a 
pile driver on the summit of our Par- 
nassus. We shall erect there a hyph- 
enated hotel. 


% 


IN HER CANOE 


By Minna C. Smith 


éé OU will send him word to come 
back ?” 
“No, Dicky, [ never shall.” 

“Then, I will. It’s ridiculous to break 
your engagement for such a little thing.” 

“T don’t call it a little thing to tell 
me I act as if I were more in love with 
you than with him. You!” She jerked 
her paddle wrathfully. The canoe shot 
swiftly up the Charles River, in whose 
broad waters the red October maples 
glowed like fire reflected. Her cheeks 
were but little less brilliant. 

“Me! Exactly. I catch the drift of 
your remarks,” said the young man, 
who was lolling comfortably on the red 
cushions at the opposite end of the ca- 
noe. “I am not worth the powder that 
the great Franklin Meade expends on 
me. Why should he be jealous of one 
like me? I have never made love to you 
the least little perceptible fragment in 
all the long years since first we met at 
. the tender age of two, have I, Olivia?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Olivia. 
I'm not to blame that | was named for 


my aunt. She was old mahogany, and 
the name suited her. But it doesn’t fit 
me any better than Richardson fits you, 
Dicky. You never called me Olivia in 
your life before.” 

“Quite true, my beautiful Nolly. But 
when you wrote me that you were en- 
gaged to marry the great Meade, you 
also informed me that he called you 
Olivia, and that you felt the name would 
suit the dignity of the station in life to 
which you were called. You worded it 
just that way. I wish you wouldn't 
splatter water on me with that paddle, 
if you do disapprove of me.” He sat 
up erect, and wiped the drops carefully 
from his face. “They look too much 
like tears,” he said. “I did cry when I 
got that letter. They were big, salt, wet 
tears, not fresh-water, glad tears like 
these.” 

“I don’t believe you. A man shed 
tears!” 

“A man would be a sissy not to shed 
them, if the girl he had loved with all 
his heart, all his life since he was two 
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years old, dropped him a note that she 
had come into her aunt’s fortune and 
was going to marry the great Meade, 
who goes around with railroads and 
steamships and opera houses and banks 
sticking out of his waistcoat pockets. | 
remember how your letter came, and 
where I was. We were digging up Cor- 
inth, you remember, at the time, and I 
had: run down to Athens to see a multi- 
tudinous-millioned man of my acquaint- 
ance from Minnesota. I thought per- 
haps he might chip in on the excava- 
tions, and, just to please him, and make 
him happy enough to get out his little 
check-book, I fixed it up to take him to 
lunch at the palace with the queen. |! 
told Bryant, our secretary, if anything 
important came for me to Corinth in the 
mail, to telegraph it to Athens; and that 
idiot, having opened and read your very 
short letter, and knowing that I had 
loved you all my life, repeated the newsy 
little missive by telegraph, and a mes- 
senger brought it to the palace, and 
waited outside. Just as my Minnesota 
man and I came out, he handed it to me. 
I read it and burst into the aforesaid 
tears.” 

“Dicky, I don’t believe it!” Her pad- 
dle had stopped its rhythmic swinging, 
and the canoe was drifting sideways 
down the current. 

“You had better believe it. It’s true. 
The only trouble with you girls going to 
college is that you get analytical, and 
don’t believe little, simple, everyday 
things.” 

“But you never told me anything 
about all this before. And what makes 
you keep saying you have loved me all 
your life? It’s ridiculous!” 

“It may be ridiculous to you, but it is 
very serious to me, serious and impor- 
tant. Of course, I never told you about 
the public, knock-down blow I got on 
reading your placid announcement that 
you were going to marry a man I was 
only acquainted with through newspa- 
per headlines. Wouldn't I have looked 
smart telling you I boo-hooed, after 
having licked myself into shape for six 
months so I could look pleasant when I 
saw you with him? Tough job, too! 
Can’t you imagine me coming out here, 
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when I got back from Europe, to make 
my first call at your house, and telling 
you all about it affably before your 
mother and the great Meade, who were 
both in the drawing-room that day, | 
chance to remember !” 

“You’ve seen me alone lots of times 
all summer, canoeing, bicycling, golfing, 
on horseback.” 

“Granted, Miss Holloway. But, just 
for argument’s sake, shouldn't you think 
a fellow was somewhat touched with 
cadiosity that would talk about his own 
tears to a girl engaged to marry another 
man ?” 

“Ts ‘cadiosity’ a Greek word? 
did you excavate it?” - 

“No, it is newly coined Anglo-Saxon 
I just dug it up from futurity. It sig- 
nifies the quality of being a cad.” 

“Your quality is never that, Dicky. 
Your manner is always perfect.” 

“Tt was not perfect on the historic 


Where 


occasion on which I wept in the 
front yard of the palace at Athens. 
My Minnesota man thought I was 
mad because I had to pay ‘collect’ 


on the telegram Bryant made out of 
your letter. He could see it was long 
for a telegram. I blew Bryant up for 
his asininity in repeating it by wire, 
when I got back to Corinth. We had 
a great row.. That was some comfort. 
The Minnesota man didn’t chip in on 
the excavations. He told me he was 
more interested in those in Arizona.” 

“But he didn’t know you had loved 
me all your life. And you say Bryant 
did.” 

“Don’t be cross about that, Nolly. | 
supposed you were as good as mine. | 
thought we understood each other, when 
[ went away; and [iryant and I were 
pals. Ours have been strained diplo- 
matic relations ever since. If I had 
stayed on there, we should have broken 
friends.” 

“T don’t believe you really have.” 

“Have what?” 

“What you said about me, ever since 
you were two years old.” 

“Look out! We are going to bump 
into that canoe! You'll have us in the 
river.” 

She paddled quickly, and brought the 
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bow around, but the danger was dis- 
tant, and she laughed. ‘‘What do you 
want?” she asked. 

“You understand my every mood, 
Miss Holloway. I want to explore yon- 
der bower of beauty where the maple 
branches dip into the stream and seclude 
conversationalists from the passing 
crowd. I want to tell you about the 
progress of archeology in America as 
well as in Greece. There is a growing 
interest in the work of the early Amer- 
inds who erected the structure known 
as the Casa Grande in Arizona.” 

A large canoe passed them. One of 
the two men in it spoke in neighborly 
way to Olivia Holloway, as both lifted 
their caps. When out of earshot he said 
to the other man. “Did you hear that 
young man talking archeology to that 
beautiful young girl?” 

“Yes, who is he? Who's she?” 

“He is Richardson Dale. She is 
Park S. Holloway’s daughter ; came into 
half of old Judge Holloway’s estate in 
her own right by the death of Park’s 
sister a while back, and has just broken 
her engagement to Franklin Meade be- 
cause she heard he was—well, rather a 
gay bachelor over in New York. Her 
mother stood by Meade, but her father 
stood by her, and there was a big to-do 
at the Holloway house last Friday after- 
noon. The coachman told at the post 
office that the girl flew out of the house 
and down to her canoe and paddled to 
Dedham and back by her lonesome. 
They say at the club that she didn’t get 
back until eleven o’clock, and that her 
mother was scared into compromise. 
But the Sunday papers in New York 
say the match is off, and \eade’s yacht 
is in commission, for a tour of the world. 
Hie starts very soon.” 

Under the flaming October boughs, 
where they bent to the river, the girl 
and the man in her canoe sat in the sun- 
shine that came through the bright 
screen. 

“This is an excellent place to get en- 
gaged,” said Richardson Dale. ‘Often 


from my youth up, whenever I have 
seen a happy pair under these boughs 
anywhere along the river, I have said 
to myself: Some day I will paddle Nolly 
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into one of those places and say, ‘I love 
you. Will you be my wife?” 

“Yet you never said it, Dicky. You 
went off to dig up Greece and never said 
a word, and so got me into an awful 
scrape.” 

“Do I infer that you consider it an 
awful scrape to be engaged to the great 
Meade?” 

“TI am not engaged to Mr. Meade. I 
was for six months, but I’m not now. 
I told you when we first came out to- 
day that I broke it off last Friday.” 

“T also saw it in the Sunday papers. 

“Isn't it horrid the way they put 
everything in the papers? Of course, 
they put in things about Mr. Meade, be- 
cause he is prominent. But | don't see 
how they heard of this. But that is 
not the point. J] am not engaged now. 
Dicky, Dicky Dale, how stupid you 
are!” 

“T am not such a fool as I Jook. I 
love you, I have always loved you. I 
never cared a hang for any girl but you. 
I always planned to ask you to marry 
me. I used to suppose you cared for 
me. I thought we understood each 
other, and I didn’t blab it all out before 
] went away because | thought we had 
it to ourselves and we shouldn’t have to 
talk it all out to your father and mother, 
before I had an assured position, and 
was at least decently self-supporting 
enough to say: ‘Rich girl, Nolly, but | 
don’t care if you are. Come, let’s play 
house for keeps the way we used to by 
the rose-hedge, summers when we were 
little.’ ” 

‘But you didn’t say it.” 

“And I won’t now! You needn't go 
on trying to make me. As: soon as my 
back is turned, what do you do? Go 
and fall in love with the great Meade, 
engage yourself to him and drop me a 
line you’re to be married to him in De- 
cember. Now, you've had a temporary 
row with him; and it’s in the papers; 
and you’re nervous over a lovers’ quar- 
rel, and you are whistling to me for 
pretty talk to patch your feelings till you 
send him word to come back.” 

“Dicky, you’re beastly! That speech 
savors of cadiosity. I can be a lady-cad 
myself. Listen. You cried those ‘tears 
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because I had come into Aunt Olivia's 
fortune, and you thought we couldn't 
use her money to build a house for us 
both.” 

“Pooh! That remark doesn’t hurt my 
feelings. I did feel abominably about 
that, too. I always thought that when 
your Aunt Olivia went the way her 
feeble health indicated, and you got the 
fortune she was forever telling me was 
to be yours so that you could afford to 
marry for love, that then would be our 
chance. I always meant to settle our 
Aunt Olivia’s money on you.” He 
smiled whimsically, and they laughed 
together. 

“Well, settle it now,” said the girl, 
and her voice shook a little. 

“T won't.” 

“Dicky, you make me frightfully dis- 
gusted with you. Here I’ve been throw- 
ing myself at your head all the fore- 
noon, and you keep on refusing me.” 

“Bet Ido! I’m going to do the pro- 
posing myself, if I ever get engaged.” 

“Go ahead and do it, then.” 

“I won’t. I see myself asking a girl 
to have me, just to flatter her vanity 
because she’s had a lovers’ quarrel with 
the great Meade.” 

“You're jealous.” 

“You said he was jealous of me.” 

“He was. He said the reason I gave 
him back his ring was not the one 


I told him, but because I really 
cared for you. He said that I was 
forever talking to him about you 


before you came home from Europe, 
and, that since you came home, I had 
spent a great deal more time with you 
than with him, that I was always out of 
doors with you when he came to the 
house.” 

“It’s natural you should come and 
play out of doors with your old play- 
mate after my long absence.” 

“Perfectly natural, Dicky—dear.” 

“Don’t you make love to me, Nolly. 
It’s sinful.” 

“Why, for heavens’ sake?” 
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“You are another man’s promised 
wife.” 

“I'm not!” 

“You were. You must have loved 
him or you would not have promised to 
have him. I will not be used as a patch, 
I tell you. All of me always has loved 
you, and I decline to be used as a patch.” 

“Dicky, crawl along the canoe. Do 
as I tell you! Be careful, don’t tip it. 
Now, get on your knees, so, yes. Be 
careful, keep the balance. Wait! I'll 
stick the paddle into the bank. That 
will steady us. Now, repeat what I tell 
you, or, as sure as you're alive, I will 
never speak to you, or look at you again 
so long as we both do live. Say: ‘Nolly, 
will you forgive all my cruel silences, 
and willful vanities, and all my doubt of 
your love that drove you into your aw- 
ful engagement to another man because 
you were afraid I did not care for you, 
and never would?’ Say, that, Dicky!" 
She pushed the dark hair from his brow 
and put her hand on his head. He said 
it. Then he caught the hand ani 
kissed it. 

“Do forgive me, dear,” he said, and 
moved nearer toward her face. 

“Get your balance!” she cried, and 
pushed the paddle harder into the bank. 
Her canoe shot out into the river as a 
troop of others went by. 

“T’ll think it over, Dicky,” she said, as 
he crouched for balance backward into 
his place. “I'll see. Maybe I'll forgive 
you in time. You have given me a 
good deal of trouble, but, if you show 
proper contrition long enough, I may 
forgive you. You are a very proud, 
stuck-up, bothersome, young man, and 
I don’t care much about archzology.” 

There was less color in her face, and 
her voice trembled. 


He sat erect in the bow. His eyes 
shone. 
“Nolly, dear, dear Nolly! Is it so? 


Has it always been between us, just as 
I used to think ?” 

She nodded. ‘Don’t stir,” she said, 
and paddled swiftly up stream. 
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HE Bachelor Apartment and the 
Honeymoon Flat talked to each 
other across the waste of brick 

and brownstone. 

“You trim little thing,’ said the 
Bachelor Apartment, “with your ag- 
gressive tidies and your fancy ribbons, I 
wouldn't be you for anything. Your 
self-consciousness is itself so unbearable 
as to be a cause of complaint to the 
neighbors, and your ingenuousness 
makes me very tired.” 

“True,” said the Honeymoon Flat. 
“T’'ll grant you all that. But, do you 
ever have that lonesome feeling?” 

“Never you mind,” said the Bachelor 
Apartment, “I belong to a real man of 
the world, and I can assure you that I 
have an interesting time. J am up at all 
hours. Breathing, as I do, the very 
spirit of Bohemia, it is not necessary 
for me to be ‘picked up’ constantly, as it 
is with you. I lead a wild, free life. 
What do vou know about cold bottles at 
all hours of the morning? You are sat- 
isfied with a meager sip of thin ale at 
the curfew hour.” 

“That's so,” said the Honeymoon 
Flat. “Dut, don’t you sometimes wish 
you were a nice little home?” 

“Never mind whether I do or not,” 
said the Bachelor Apartment. “TI can 
do as I please, and you can’t. Look at 
the money J consume, while vou are so 
economical, nay, so close, that you have 
to consider every cent. I lead a 
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life of pleasure and sport. [ama genu- 
ine thoroughbred, while you, you poor 
little thing, are so self-centered as to 
miss almost everything that goes on.” 

“But,” said the Honeymoon Flat, 
“have you never had a desire to be 
really and truly loved? You know 
there’s a something way back in the 
depths of one’s heart, a spot somewhere, 
that longs just to be loved. And that 
lonely longing—ah! when it is once 
really satisfied, is better than anything 
else in the universe—better than gay 
companions, midnight hours, mirth, 
music and money—better than all the 
world. Don’t you know what that is? 
Now, my friend, I don’t mean to be dis- 
agreeable, because I am altogether too 
happy for that, but you know, I have 
that one particular thing, and you 
haven't.” 

The Bachelor Apartment was silent 
for a long time. When he spoke again, 
there was a new note in his voice—a 
mingled strain of pathos and melan- 
choly. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I wish you 
were a long way off—where I never 
could see you, or have my attention 
called to you.” 

“Why?” asked the Honeymoon Flat, 
in some surprise. 

‘Because,” said the Bachelor Apart- 
ment, ‘‘to be honest with you, you have 
a way of making me remember myself 
too much.” ; 





